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Why, if 1. They like the Taste ! 
2. They like the Price! 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y. Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


MAKE A HIT WITH THE MEN ON YOUR LIST 


cA This Christmas give 


HAGGAR 
SLACKS 


hang this miniature 


with Gift Certificate 
on the tree 


gifts for men! The Haggar Slack-Pak is a 
handsome miniature package to hang on the 
tree. It contains a Gift Certificate which al- 
lows him to select his own Haggar slacks. 
Get Haggar Slack-Paks with Gift Certificates 
at your favorite men’s wear or department 


store. From $6.95 to $15.95, 
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a LAMB KNIT 
EXCLUSIVE 


A he-man’s sweater that takes its 
inspiration and color harmony 
from the American gamebird in 
his natural habitat. It’s a style- 
setter by Lamb Knit—and your 
Lamb Knit dealer can show it to 


you today. 
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PRopER Functions Dept. 


Whenever a periodical publishes subject 
matter like that in Norman Carlisle’s article 
on the Sterilamp (Sept.) it should never leave 
the impression that science has discovered 
some marvelous new device which will serve 
as a panacea for all human ills regardless 
of how big an ass a person may make of him- 
self. If the lamp accomplishes such ends as 
mentioned, its value is unquestionable. How- 
ever, Mr. Carlisle is guilty of one of the 
most dangerous errors of our age—that of 
implying that science has released the in- 
dividual of responsibility for caring for his 
own body. . . . Give these researchers their 
due, but do not encourage people to lean 
upon science as a crutch. The proper func- 
tion of science is to aid mankind, not sup- 
port it; and the proper function of an editor 
is to make mankind aware of it. 


—M. Page, Chicago, Ill. 


...and of the reader not to assume any 
more than what's in the article.—Eds. 


EQUALITY 


In reading your story, Big Kissin’ Jim 
(Sept.) I was surprised to find a magazine 
as famous for quality as yours slandering 
the good, honored name of Henry Wallace. 
Big Jim Folsom, in my opinion, is a jackass 
and a good many other uncomplimentary 
things which I assume you wouldn't care 
to print. By associating the two names to- 
gether, you are insinuating that they are 
two of a kind. ... 

—Harold D. Yablonsky, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sounds reasonable.—Eds, 


Tuay! 


Where was Donald G. Cooley when you 
checked the article Strange People? (Sept.) 
On page 65 author Mannix states: “Too 
much secretion by the thyroid gland causes 
fat persons and too little causes living skele- 
tons.” Thyroxin, the primary thyroid hor- 
mone, has in fact an exactly opposite effect. 
It is the hormone found in dessicated thy- 
roid which is given to hypothyroids in thy- 
roid therapy. An excess dosage of dessicated 
thyroid over a period of time will produce 
the symptoms of extreme hyper-thyroidism, 
including excessive loss of weight. Check 
with medical texts on endocrinology by 
Sevringhaus, also Goldzieher, if you want 
proof from recognized authorities. 

I’m another of those wives who buy the 
magazine, ostensibly for the man of the 


house, but actually to get away from some 

of the sickening formula found in even the 

best-handled stories in the women’s pub- 
lications. 

—(Mrs. J. L.) Ruth D. Fonseca, 

Redding, California 


Seems like Mr. Mannix got his thyroid 
thrown into reverse. Sorry.—Eds. 


DowN WITH SEX (CONCLUSION) 


I'd like to reply to Joe Erwin’s letter in 
September Trurly Yours. He asked, how 
blue can a nose get? Although I do not 
want to appear a prude, as Erwin states it, 
I would also be leery of saying I was in 
favor of homosexuality, or lecherous (one 
of Joe’s own words). He claims he gets “a 
certain enjoyment from Crandell’s leggy pin- 
up girl,” then denies that it is filth. I would 
like a definition of “filth.” [The foregoing 
would indicate that it’s anything which pro- 
vides enjoyment.—Eds.] 

If your magazine caters to the majority 
and the majority is a pack of characters 
looking for nude pinups, it shows to me 
the low moral standard of a democratic na- 
tion that will let filth be printed at all. 


—Jon Wald, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Speaking as old testers of the public read- 
ing pulse, we are amazed at the widespread 
interest in sex. The majority (a pack of fairly 
normal, nonexplosive-with-wrath characters) 
seem to be in favor of it, even where the 
evidence is nol in writing. TRUE therefore 
disassociates itself from any movement to 
abolish same, endorsing the status quo.—Eds. 


WHueEEL IN NEw GUINEA 


As your loudest unauthorized booster in 
the Philadelphia area, may I express keenest 
disappointment in the story Lulo Was No 
Lady (Sept.). Any of the half-million Amer- 
icans who have been there could have 
straightened out adventurer Menard about 
New Guinea. Papuans were seldom over five 
feet tall. Native police never spoke anything 
except pidgin English or their native tongue. 

. But these are trifles compared to that 
prewar midnight jaunt by a native police- 
man and a white trader on a motorcycle. 
May I be covered with Guinea Rot for 
the rest of my natural life if there was ever 
a road there on which it was possible to ride 
motorcycles! 

—Paul N. Bond, Wynnewood, Pa. 


Indian motorcycle.—Eds. 


It Says HERE 


One of the Man to Man Answers for Sep- 
tember concerned the death of David Crock- 
ett. You state that he surrendered, along 
with six others at the Alamo, and was later 
killed. 

I have long been a student of the history 
of the great state of Texas and as a school 
teacher have taught a course in Texas his- 
tory. From no source have I ever found that 
anyone surrendered at the Alamo; the de- 
fenders under Col. William B. Travis fought 
to the last man. The only survivors were 
a lady, her baby and a Negro servant boy. 
If you have any information to support 
your statement, I would like to hear of it. 
If not, you should correct your mistake, so 
as to remain at peace with the good citizens 
of Texas. —Sam Gray, Jr., Denton, Texas 


- ++ “[Crockett] was one of the force of -> al 


140 which defended the Alamo, and, as one 
of the six survivors who surrendered, was 
shot by order of Santa Anna.” 

—The Encyclopedia Americana 


PoLar Bear Livers (IIT) 


In Truely Yours for August you mentioned 
there wasn’t much information on the sub- 
ject of polar bear liver, . .. According to the 
legends of the Indians of the Far North, the 
polar bear had a devil god supposedly en- 
cased in the liver. The belief was that if 
anyone ate the liver it was desecration, and 
the revenge sure to follow was to make the 


desecrater so sick he would never tease the 
gods again. My experience on this point was 
through a friend who played Mr. Smart and 
was going to prove it was all nonsense. He 
ate some of the liver, and became violently 
ill. The result is the same as seasickness, only 
worse, I have heard of many such cases, but 
never before heard, seen or read that this 
liver is fatally poisonous to humans. 
—Dick Bucksor, Romulus, Mich. 


SHOT IN THE NIGHT 


I noticed in September Trurly Yours some 
discussion about the accuracy of Carancahua 
Indians with bow and arrow. I knew a man 
(and can prove it by four cousins) who shot 
doves off a pig-pen fence at 75 to 90 feet 
as fast as we kids could run after them. The 
Illinois Indians taught him to use a short 
bow, as guns in his day (1832-1909) were rare; 
as a boy he used a rock or arrow to get break- 
fast many a time. He was a blacksmith, used 
a six-foot bow . . . shot nine young squirrels 
out of a mulberry tree in nine shots, each 
through the throat, and some would rise 20 
feet above the tree on the arrow’s spike. He 
shot a mink on the run from their chicken- 
house one night by the light of a coal-oil 
lamp. —S. Paul Herbert, Long Beach, Calif. 


THE SWINGING GAIT 


The Harry Lampert cartoon on page 105 
of the October issue, aside from being a play 
on words and the lowest of the lowly pun, 
shows two horses which are trotting or run- 
ning, not pacing. The pace—on which your 
gag is hung (but good!)—is a specific gait in 
which the horse’s legs move in lateral pairs, 
the nag being supported alternately on the 
right and left legs... . 

—Al Jetter, Flushing, N. Y. 


APEX RACING STABL Es 


— 


CRY 


“I CAN'T REMEMBER YOUR MANE, BUT YOUR PACE IS FAMILIAR 1? 


The trouble with this hilarious gag, Al, 
was that somehow the caption came out say- 
ing name instead of mane as Lampert had 
it. Except for this misprint, as you can readily 
see, you would have been rolling on the floor, 
alternately laughing uproariously on the left 
and right sides, and not worrying about the 
horsefeathers you’re handing us.—Eds. 


Eat Wuose Dust? 


My October True just arrived and I was 
greatly interested in Ken W. Purdy’s article, 
Detroit, Eat Dust! I read and reread it, to 
make sure I wasn’t seeing wheels before my 
eyes. Mr. Purdy states that “no American 
manufacturer makes a production sports 
car.” What about the new cars just out or 
soon to be on the production line, such as 
Jeep’s Jeepster, the Keller Chief Convertible, 
the Playboy and the Rocket? These are 
American cars in the sports class, and when 
souped-up can take their place with any 
Bugatti or Mercedes-Benz . . . 

I'll take any Buick 1948 Roadmaster with 
Dynaflow and race Mr. Purdy any time, him 
in whatever blank-blank foreign car he 
chooses, at whatever place and under any 
conditions he wants. Then we'll see who 
leaves five pounds of rubber on every curve 
and which car needs retiming. 

—Siegmund K. Knies, Jr., Hazleton, Pa, 


ADJOURNED SINE DIE 


I don’t suppose it will make much differ- 
ence now, but one thing about the September 
book-length story, Gentleman King of Cards, 
troubled me. You stated, “Funeral services 
were held at the Congressional Broadway 
Tabernacle Church” in New York City. No 
doubt Congress might have been interested 
in Canfield’s death but I believe he was 
buried, or adjourned, from the Congrega- 
tional Broadway Tabernacle. .. . 

—Robert J. Locke, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


49,999,999 


First, I beg you to excuse my poor English. 
My address will surely explain about it. I 
am gonna to come to a big resolution: don’t 
buy any more copy of True if you stop of 
sending in each issue a traditional and wel- 
come Petty girl! For already several months, 
there’s not any one of that loveliest sights. 
Is Petty giving way from his post? Is he 
gone out? 

—G, A, Deschamps, Mitry le Neuf, France 

[Continued on page 6] 


Working Out 


Nat Holman 


Basketball’s greatest player-coach 


with 


| keep my hair in 
winning form with the Vitalis 
“60-Second Workout!” 
Its part of my daily 
practice to take... 


“50 seconds to massage.” Feel that tingle! 
Vitalis’ special formula stimulates, refreshes 
your scalp as no non-alcoholic dressing does, 
And massaging with Vitalis routs loose dan- 
druff, helps check excessive falling hair. 


“10 seconds to comb.” Now there is hair 
that looks naturally well-groomed. No 
greasy “patent-leather” shine— Vitalis con- 
tains no mineral oil. Just pure vegetable oil 
that prevents dryness, keeps hair in place. 


"60-Second 


Workout” 
or handsomer, 


healthier-looking hair: 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


STANDARD POUCH 
Holds generous supply 
of tobacco, Choice of 
leathers. $1.50 to $15 


COMBINATION POUCH 
Holds pipe os well as tobacco. 
Choice of leathers . . 


. 


The Rogers Air-tite* with its patented 
inner pouch of moulded, seamless rubber, 
protects freshness and flavor. Exquisitely 
made of fine leathers in a variety of 
models by Rogers craftsmen. The largest- 
selling tobacco pouch made. 

At better shops everywhere. 


Rogers imports inc. 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE U.S. DISTRIBUTOR, PETERSON'S PIPES, DUBLIN, LONDON 


Rogers Air-tite Pouches in Canada 
G. T. Lanning Ltd., Toronto 
"TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Us B. PAT. NO. 31,001,192. CAN. PAT. NO. 374,167 


Beueny yours 


[Continued from page 5] 


Tue HeEsiTant SEx 


In the article Strange People (Sept.) speak- 
ing of a freak, remark was made that it was 
a man but was a risling. Author Daniel 
Mannix added, “If you don’t know what 
a risling is, ask a stockman.” Our library 
could not find the word in any of their ref- 
erence books, nor could our stockmen or 
veterinarians enlighten me. Please let me 
know the meaning of this word. 

—(Miss) Mabel S. Thompson, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


. . . I’ve been around stock all my life 
and yesterday asked three other young stock- 
men aged 86, 80 and 73. None had ever heard 
of a risling. If not a figment of the Mannix 
imagination, I'd admire to know what the 
hell it is. —J. C. Bequette, Espanola, N. M. 


As almost everyone knows (and we found 
out by wiring Mannix and searching the dic- 
tionary until we found “ridgeling”) a risling 
—colloquial—is a young bull or stallion 
whose testes have remained in the body in- 
stead of dropping as in most male animals. 
Probably scared by some of the purity-league 
reformists who've been writing us.—Eds. 


RESURRECTED TRUTH 


I don’t know where Alan Hynd got the 
idea for his whodunit yarn, Case of the Res- 
urrected Girl (Aug.) but the truth is far 
stranger than fiction.* There is 
a professor of comparative @ v 
osteology at the » University 
of Pennsylvania, whose 
name is Krogman, who is 
really a super-Sherlock 
Holmes when it comes 
to bones. He can tell 
you the age, within 6 
months, the sex and 
the approximate height 
and weight of any given 
skeleton, be it that of aS) 
an Egyptian mummy AS, 
or modern man. These 
things are relatively elementary, but this 
man can also tell you the racial extraction 
down to quarters and even the social status 
of the deceased, and has on several occasions 
proved that he can reconstruct a recognizable 
set of facial features over any given skull. 
Very little of it is guesswork. 

—Duncan C, McKeever, M.D., 
Houston, Texas 


(*)—-Which is why we publish True, Doc. 
Hynd got his facts from police and court 
records, local newspapers, etc.—Eds. 


Any More At Home Likr You? 


It made me darn mad when I read Lester 
Groff’s letter in September Truely Yours. 
After all, you men don’t have to marry us 
women unless you want to, Well, anyway, a 
majority don’t. 

I get up at 5 a.m, every day and to bed 
at 9, sometimes 10 in a rushed season. I raise 
turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens and children. 
I milk cows, do washing, ironing, sewing, 
mending, dry-cleaning, canning, gardening, 
cooking, baking, painting and house-clean- 
ing, and the strangest part is that I love 
my work. My husband works even harder 
at his job. But I'll have you know I’m one 
woman who never married for a lifetime 
meal ticket or to make a man keep me. 

—Norma L. Stafne, Bucyrus, N. Dak. 


Exception noted.—Eds, 


Masu Nores Dept. 


Why I should stoop to expressing con- 
tempt for a magazine as worthless as yours 
is beyond me, but my disgust is too 
overwhelming. I have read my first, 
last and only copy of ‘TRUE. My pri- 
mary concern is that the 
youth of this country 
must be exposed to such 
obscene language, in-¢ 
decent subject matter 
and poorly written lit- \e> 
erature. I have enlisted the Ug 
support of a few friends in an L 
attempt to have the magazine condemned by 
the Church . .. Surely this staunch supporter 
of decency will not approve a magazine of 
‘TRUE’S caliber. 

Thanks, however, for the figures on your 
circulation; this is the first estimate I have 
encountered as to the population of our men- 
tal institutions. With every wish for your 
discontinued success, : 

—David Earle Silas, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Waddaya mean, poorly written?—Eds. 


We live so far out in the country I can 
buy your magazine only when we are lucky 
enough to be in town before the one store 
that carries TRUE is sold out. ... When I read 
letters condemning you for a “crude, obscene, 
vulgar conglomeration of trash,” I hurriedly 
glance through the pages looking for same. . . 
maybe I’m so simple I just don’t recognize 
scandalous stories or pictures when I see 
them. Life is dull at times out here in the 
back-desert country; I would really enjoy 
being shocked. Next time True is full of 
“trash” would you please notify me? 

—Mrs. Anthony Welch, Hover, Wash. 


Ash Si. He knows.—Eds. 


Welcome, courageous and wonderfully 
well-told story, that of Tay-cum-aush-eake 
and her small son across those 1,700 miles 
of cold, unchartered country. (Match This, 
You Men, Sept.). The snow and ice really 
made me cool off. My reason for writing is 
one of mere curiosity. How does Robert E. 
Pinkerton know this story; where did he hear 
it, if, as he writes himself: “. . . she (Tay- 
Cum, etc.) never spoke of what she had 
done,” and “. .. he (her son Eddy) did not 
mention what would have been supreme ad- 
venture to a white boy.” As Nes-sho-dain 
was dead and the woman also died, did Eddy 
perhaps talk later when he grew up? 

Your stories are tops; your cursing is vile, 
but that’s your affair! I may mention that I 
saw at least one of your stories (The Prayer 
of Patton) translated into Dutch, in the 
best Catholic weekly in The Netherlands. 
—Joseph V. Shrynen, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


After Eddy visited me when he was 10, I 
did not see or hear of him for 39 years. 
Finally I wrote something about him and his 
mother in Squaw Dance (TRUE, April, ’47). 
Eddy saw it, wrote about the finest letter I 
ever received. He spoke then of the trip 
with his mother and I went to see him in 
his home in New Mexico, We spent four 
grand days and went over that trip step by 
step, day by day. His memory was like his 
mother’s, like that of most Ojibways: —Pink 


Yes, TRUE sells out quickly on the news- 
stands. You avoid that disappointment, and 
have each issue delivered to you, when you 
subscribe by the year. Mail $3 (check. or 
money order) to our Circulation Department, 


Fawcett Bldg., Dept. T., Greenwich, Conn. 
Two years for $5 in the United States or its 
possessions. Subscriptions $4 per year in 


Canada and Pan America. Other foreign 
countries $5 per year. 
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Arthur Murray 


DANCE STUDIOS FROM COAST-TO-COAST 
Visit the one nearest you for a FREE dance analysis 


Its Sensational ! 


Its Exclusive! 


wa y" 


makes learning to dance easier than ever! 


Even if you have never danced before 

you can become a popular partner 

in a fraction of the usual time “The 
New Arthur Murray Way” 


Take Arthur Murray’s short-cut to good times 
—find the self-confidence and popularity you’ve 
always longed for. 


Only a few hours at any Arthur Murray Studio 
will transform you into an expert dancer. His 
unique methods, now improved to a higher degree 
than ever before, make learning easy, lightning- 
quick and such fun! 

The key to all the new dances is Arthur Murray’s 
basic discovery — the ‘First Step to Popularity.” 
Like magic you find yourself leading or following 
a smart new Fox Trot, Rumba, Samba. You 
can actually go out dancing after one hour even 
if you’ve never danced before. 


STOP PASSING UP GOOD TIMES 
It's fun to be popular 


Only at Arthur Murray’s can you get that wonder- 
working combination of his improved, exclusive 
methods and the trained skill of his teachers. 
Save yourself time, money, disappointment. 
Learn the ‘Arthur Murray Way.” You’ll be a joy 
to dance with, a pleasure to watch. Get a dance 
analysis free at any Arthur Murray Studio. Come 
in today. Have the time of your life at your 
very next party! 
You can dance 


PROO after one lesson! 


See how quickly you can learn to dance “The New Arthur 
Murray Way.” Send for the ‘““Murray-Go-Round”’ today! 
It contains fascinating, entertaining instructions on the 
Fox Trot, Waltz, Rumba, Samba and Tango. Also How 
to Lead, How to Follow, etc. Consult your telephone directory 
and MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR NEAREST 
ARTHUR MURRAY STUDIO, or send it to Arthur Murray 
(Studio 17), 11 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Copr. 1948, Arthur Murray, Inc, 


TR I gi th aS! re a a “1 
| ARTHUR MURRAY STUDIOS: Please send me your maga- | 
| zine, “‘Murray-Go-Round,” 44 pages of pictures and | 
instructions on the latest ballroom dances, Fox Trot, 
| Waltz, Rumba, Samba, etc. I enclose 25c. | 
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a 5) ditor speaking — 


Ou in South Dakota, about this time, Lou Tillotson, the most artful of all goose 
hunters, is polishing up his binoculars and straining his ears for the first keening 
“Ba—loo-oop!” of the honkers drifting in ahead of the snows. Out in the Bitter Root 
Mountains, Dan Deshon, the proprietor of the Cheerio Bar, is scouting around the 
sidehills spotting elk. Down in the Smokies, Bert Alfred is out with his coon dogs. 
And here we sit in a dreary Manhattan office cursing advertising men for not catching 
on fire with our Never Underestimate the Power of a Man campaign. (Oh, the bright 
ones are getting it, but a lot of them still cling to their tribal fetishes.) 

About the only bright spot for us at the moment was our meeting the other night 
with a fiendish little man who has found a method of driving a high-powered adver- 
tising vice-president insane. 

The advertising mogul has a bank of six French telephones on the side of his desk. 
Our little fiend sneaks into the office occasionally at night and scrambles the re- 
ceivers of these telephones, switching the receivers on the first and third telephones, 
on the second and fourth, etc. In the morning, when the advertising man jabs the but- 
ton on the first phone to reach his account executive, he gets the stockroom. When he 
jabs the button on the second phone to get his publicity director, he gets the janitor. 

feontntaed on page 10] 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Man 


choice gift.. 


. . for the man of your choice... the 


colorful Marly informal jacket adds a 
velvety touch of Christmas luxury to 


practical, long-wearing corduroy. Amer- 
ica’s best-dressed men wear this take-it- 


easy coat everywhere—all year ’round! 


ADUSTMENTS 


° 


some Marly! Comes in seven new shades: @ 


By switching slacks, it’s simple to build 
several handsome outfits around the hand- 


Maroon, Sand, Brown, Gray, Blue, 
Olive Green and Dark Green. Costs 
about 19.95. If your favorite store has 
none, order direct from Stern Apparel 
Corporation, 2101 Superior Avenue, 


Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


If None at Your Favorite 
Store Order Direct 


3 Ll 
Com ¥ 
At Better Stores 


MOTOROLA INC. 


No gift ever so completely matched the spirit of 
Christmas as the miraculous MOTOROLA table model 
VT71 TELEVISION receiver. Here is the wonder 

of wonders! News, sports. drama, comedy.., 

in your living room as it happens...with 


famous people in famous places! The | 


Motorola Golden View picture is star 
: bright, crisp and sharp! The receiver is 
so light (26% lbs.) you can move it from 
4 room to room and installation is quick 


and easy. You can have it in time for 
the big Christmas Holiday programs, 
and at a price all can afford. $] 8995" 


"Federal Excise Tax $1 30 


CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


Table Radio-Phonograph. 
“Floating Action” changer 
handles ten 10” or eight 
12” records. Model 68F11 


Thrilling Beauty, Low 
Price. New table radio in 
six decorator colors. Pow- 
erful .. rich tone, 

Model 58R11 


Playmate Jr. Tiny... lighc 

. powerful . wonderful 
tone!AC/DC, Battery (bac- 
teries extra). Model SA7A 


6-in-1 Console. Teleyi- 
sion, Automatic Phono- 
graph for standard (orLong 
Playing) records. FM-AM 
radio plus record storage. 

Model VF103 


Gorgeous Table Model. 
Shows constant, crystal- 
clear pictures. Hand-rubbed 
Furniture Styled cabinec. 

Model VT105 


Prices slightly higher in south and west. Installation extra on all television receivers, See Classified Phone Book for name of nearest Motorola Dealir Pieces suhiect to change without notice 


Look for the new green and white package—out now! 
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te comment on his hair! It looks 


so dry and stringy . . . and filled with loose dandruff. Too bad... 
when it’s so easy to check Dry Scalp with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 


Hey! Why don’t I give him a tip!” 


\ Vaseline | 
HAIR 


cs 


Hatr looks bérvér... 
scalp teels bé1fér... 
when you check Oty Scalp 


»* 


WHY PUT UP with Dry Scalp when it’s so simple to check with 


if 


‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic? A few drops a day do the trick. Your hair 
regains its natural look .. . your scalp is no longer plagued by loose 
dandruff. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or other drying 
ingredients. Try it also with massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care ... to both scalp and hair... and it’s economical, too. 


_ Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


TRADE MARK ® 


oh-oh, Oty Scafo! 


[Continued from page 8] 


e’re just back from a late vacation 
at Lake Pend d’Oreille, in Idaho, where 
Laurin Pietsch, the up-and-at-’em editor 
of the Sandpoint News-Bulletin, and 
Uncle Jim Parsons, the Chamber of Com- 
merce ace, introduced us to a number of 
fish in that most beautiful lake in Amer- 
ica, and where, according to our books, 
we won a lumber company, a speedboat 
and a herd of nice whiteface cattle play- 
ing cribbage with Les Brown, owner of 
Pend d’Oreille lodge. 

In Idaho, we found, money flows like 
bourbon whisky. Everybody is loaded 
with it. We met a rancher who has made 
so much on $40 cattle in the past few 
years that he hasn’t yet been able to 
count it all, he says. 

We asked this newly made millionaire 
if all the fresh money had changed his 
way of living much, and he groaned, 
“Changed my way of living? Why it’s 
switched the whole dang pattern around. 

“First off,” he complained, “the wife 
insisted that I tear down our old out- 
doors Chic Sale and build a modern in- 
side bathroom. Then she heard it was 
fashionable nowadays to have an outside 
barbecue for cooking. So you can see 
what’s happened. Now I read my Sears 
Roebuck catalogue indoors and do my 
eating outdoors.” 


We don't editorialize very often, 
being content to leave that to the self- 
sanctified experts, but we just got 
through doing a little Christmas shop- 
ping and we are burned. 

Like most husbands, we bought, 
among other things, a handbag and some 
cosmetics and some perfume for our Lit- 
tle Woman, and do you know what they 
did to us? They charged us a 20 per cent 
LUXURY tax on these items. Why, damn 
it all, a handbag is as necessary a piece 
of equipment for a female as a six-gun 
is for Gene Autry. And no woman could 
exist without cosmetics and perfume. We 
thought we had heard the ultimate in 
cookoo legislation a few years back when 
the government paid us $3 an acre for 
planting grass seed on the prairie out 
in South Dakota. But a LUXURY tax 
on women’s handbags, cosmetics, per- 
fumes, etc.—that takes the rag offen the 
bush! 

While we're about it, we might as well 
let out a scream about the taxes on good 
whisky. They foisted taxes onto our 
drinking whisky during the war and told 
us we were being patriotic to pay them. 
That was all right, since a man could 
acquire a mellow glow and wave Old 
Glory while doing same. As a matter of 
fact, a man who got a little too patriotic 
and acquired a hangover during the ac- 
tion could feel like he was almost worthy 
of a Purple Heart. But now THAT war 
is over, and we wish to God we could 
have a few months of less taxful drinking 
before we have to start drinking patriot- 
ically again for the new war. 

We don’t know what you're going to 
do about it, but we are sitting right down 
and writing our congressman. We are 
telling him we'll put a pistol under his 
nose unless some of these taxes are re- 
duced right now. 

[Continued on page 12] 


Av of us can’t be geniuses. But 
any ordinarily talented mortal can 
be asuccess—and that’s more than 
some geniuses are. 


Now, as in Asop’s time, the 
race doesn” always go to the one 
who potentially is the swiftest. 
The trained man has no trouble 
in passing the genius who hasn’t 
improved his talents. 


In good times and bad times, in 
every technical and business field, 
the trained man is worth a dozen 
untrained ones, no matter how 
gifted. 

The International Correspon- 
dence Schools can’t make you intc 
a genius. For more than 57 years, 
however, I. C.S. has been help- 
ing its students to become 
trained, successful leaders— 
and it can do the same for you. 


Mark your special interest on 
the coupon. Don’t be like the un- 
successful genius who wastes his 
life in dreaming of what he intends 
to do. Act now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 4787-E, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 


Business and 
Academic Courses 


© Account’g (© Advertis’g 

0 Bookkeeping 

O) Business Administration 

0 Business Correspondence 

1 Certified Public 
Accounting 

0 Commercial 

O Commercial Art 

O Cost Accounting 

O Federal Tax 

O First Year College 

O Foremanship [j French 

© Good English 

0 High School 

0 Higher Mathematics 

0 Motor Traffic 

O Postal Civil Service 

O Retailing 

0 Retail Store 
Management 

OD Salesmanship 

OD Secretarial 

OD Sign Lettering 

0) Spanish [J Stenography 


Name. 
Present 


Age—_____ Position 


O Traffic Management 
Air Conditioning and 


Plumbing Courses 
0 Air Conditioning 
O Heating 0 Plumbing 
OD Refrigeration 
O Steam Fitting 


Chemistry Courses 
0 Chemical Engineering 
(0 Chemistry, Analytical 
0) Chemistry, Industrial 
O Chemistry, Mfg. Iron 
and Steel 
O Petroleum Refining 
O Plastics 
Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Engineering, Archi- 
tectural and Mining 


Courses 
O Architectural Drafting 
O Architecture 
O Building Estimating 
O Civil Engineering 
© Coal Mining 
O Contracting and Building 


Home Address 


0 Highway Engineering 

(J Lumber Dealer 

O Reading Structural 
Blueprints 

O Sanitary Engineering 

O Structural Drafting 

O Structural Engineering 

O Surveying and Mapping 


Communications 
Courses 

O Electronics 

0 Practical Telephony 

O Radio, General 

0 Radio Operating 

© Radio Servicing 

O Telegraph Engineering 


Electrical Courses 
0 Electrical Drafting 
0 Electrical Engineering 
O Electric Light and Power 
0 Lighting Technician 
O Power House Electric 
O Practical Electrician 
0) Ship Electrician 


Employed by 


Internal Combustion 


Engines Courses 
0 Auto Technician 
O Aviation 
O Diesel-Electric 
O Diesel Engines 
0 Gas Engines 


Mechanical Courses 
© Aeronautical Eng’r’s, Jr. 
O Aircraft Drafting 
O Flight Engineer 
0 Forging 0 Foundry Work 
O Heat Treatment of Metals 
G Industrial Engineering 
O Industrial Metallurgy 
O Machine Shop 
© Machine Shop Inspection 
O Mechanical Drafting 
0 Mechanical Engineering 
0 Mold-Loft Work 
0 Patternmaking— 

Wood, Metal 

0 Reading Shop Blueprints 
Oj Sheet-Metal Drafting 
O) Sheet-Metal Worker 
0 Ship Drafting 


City 


O Ship Fitting 

O Tool Designing 

0 Toolmaking 

0 Welding Engineering 

0 Welding—Gas & Electric 
Railroad Courses 

0 AirBrake 2 CarInspector 

0) Diesel Locomotive 

0 Locomotive Engineer 

0 Locomotive Fireman 

0 Locomotive Machinist 

O Railroad Sect’n Foreman 
Steam Engineering 


Courses 

0 Boilermaking 

(1 Combustion Engineering 

O Engine Running 

O Marine Engineering 

0 Steam Electric 

O Steam Engineering 
Textile Courses 

0 Cotton Manufacturing 

0 Loom Fixing 

0) Rayon Weaving 

O Textile Designing 

O Woolen Manufacturing 


State. 


Working 


Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces. Enrollment under G.1. Bill and P.L. 16 approved for World War I! Veterans. 


Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


Hours A.M. to___P.M. 
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NEW ERA SHIRT COMPAN 


the BOLD LOOK 


Authoritatively expressed 
by New Era in Sanforset* Chungking 
washable rayon broadcloth 


New Era blends into one shirt every 
tailoring excellence: fine Chungking 
rayon broadcloth, guaranteed not to 
shrink or stretch more than 2%... plus 
craftsmanship know-how distilled through 
three generations to needlepoint perfection! 


In vat-dyed colors and white. At fine 
stores everywhere. About $6.00 each. 


& Ey 


y 


is the NEW LOOK 


[Continued from page 10] 
We just notice there’s a 20 per cent 
luxury tax on deodorants. No wonder 
our whole tax system stinks, 


This month was a sort of painful one, 
having to come back to work after a 
vacation. But a few things brightened it 
up. . . We had a nice long letter from 
George Hibler up at Winton, Minnesota, 
recalling the days when the two of us 
used to do a little north woods guiding 
together—when, believe it or not, we 
could run a two-mile portage carrying 
a 15-foot canoe. .. We had the privilege 
of meeting Emerson Foote, of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, an advertising man who 
talks just like an editorial man. . . We 
had a nice chat with Quentin Reynolds, 
who had just returned from Europe, 
where, among other assignments, he did 
a story for us on the Folies Bergere. 
We suggest you keep an eye out for it 
in an early issue... By some underhanded 
method, Mr, Paul Gallico persuaded the 
pastry chef at the Voisin restaurant to 
produce two huge, steaming plates of 
zwelschkenknédel, which are mouth- 
watering plum dumplings swimming in 
butter sauce and sparkling with sugar and 
cinnamon. We have been dreaming noth- 
ing but plums in technicolor since. . . 
Mr. Carl Brandt managed to smuggle us 
into the sacrosanct Century Club for 
lunch. . . This month, also we spent a 
gratifying evening listening to Mr. 
George Arthur Goff tell stirring tales of 
the famous Greyhound Division of the 
Marine Corps. The Greyhound Division 
sees action in Murray’s Saloon in Minne- 
apolis, where some Marines, with other- 
wise faultless records, at times find it dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the new 
Marine uniform and the uniform of a 
bus driver... . 


Since we ran an amusing story about 
the early days of the atomic bomb (Nov. 
True), we have received a sidelight on 
the workings of the atomic mind from 
Mr. Byron Burtt Evans, a former TRUE 
Associate Editor who went maverick and 
became a writer. 

Mr. Evans has turned up this reveal- 
ing insight into the minds of the sup- 
posedly solemn scientists who work on 
the bomb: 

Since some of the secrecy has been 
lifted at the atomic station at Los Ala- 
mos, New Mexico, hundreds of news- 
paper and magazine writers have been 
shown through the laboratories there. 

Each writer, before starting the long 
tour, has been solemnly fitted out with a 
specially built lead jockstrap weighing a 
bit over sixty pounds. The scientists have 
given each a deadpan explanation that 
without the protection thus afforded, the 
writer might be rendered permanently 
sterile from atomic radiations. 

We are assured that, since the Los 
Alamos laboratories are probably the 
safest place in the world from atomic 
radiations because of the elaborate pre- 
cautionary shielding there, the scientists 
have derived no end of owl-faced amuse- 
ment watching dignified journalists puff 
and sweat as they waddle through the 
endless corridors burdened with their 
leaden athletic supporters.—b.wms. 


¢ 


™ exe month 


DANIEL MANNIX—You may have 
read a lot of hair-curling stuff about 
how they tame lions, but never any- 
thing like this inside-the-cat’s-mind 
article by our roving reporter with the 
consuming interest in all things wild. 
At the American headquarters and 
general clearing office for lions, tigers 
and their kin, he found the old-timers 
who really risked their necks on the 
big-cat circuit, as well as the trainers 
who learned by trial and error how 
to make with the man-eaters Holly- 
wood style. Things like untaming a 
“tame” cat, and the use of three 
tigers of differing temperaments to film 
one shot of a woman being attacked. 
And what is the low-down on that old, 
old argument about whether a lion 
can whip a tiger in a fair fight? All 
this and more, ladies and gentlemen, 
when you read why, among men who 
spend one-fourth their wages on hos- 
pital bills, The Big Cats Walk Alone. 


PAUL RABUT—Whistle punks, 
bears and eagles that fish, loggers with 
four stomachs and lokies move 
through the pages of an artist’s re- 
port on what he saw in a trip to 
British Columbia, Vancouver and 
Queen Charlotte islands. Are you 
looking for some place different to go 
on your vacation next year? Here is 
fascinating country opened up for you 
in helpful words and vivid pictures 
by a distinguished True illustrator. 
You, too, will want to take to the 
woods when you read how Paul Rabut 
Visits the Tall Timber. 


LUCIAN CARY—In January the 
antigun nuts will start feeding bills 
into most of the state legislatures and 
Congress in their yearly effort to tie 
up with red tape the more than 
10,000,000 sportsmen who own hunt- 
ing weapons, and an additional army 
of target shooters and pistol fans. 
What is behind all this? Are we ap- 
proaching a police state, with the 
right to bear arms being gradually 
weaned away from us all? True’s 
gun expert examines these questions 
and comes up with some conclusions 
of vital interest to everyone who owns 
a gun, 


Watch for the 


January Issue of 


TRUE 


THE MAN'S MAGAZINE 


On Sale at Your 
Newsstand on 
December 22 


ALLEN-A Briefs and 
Athletic Shirt are next 
best to nudism! 


ee ee | 


SOME LIKE EM MEDIUM.. 


ALLEN-A Middies and Pull- 
over Shirt strike the happi- 
est medium you everstruck! 


/ 
aA 
SOME LIKE EM LONG...’ ~ @ 


ALLEN-A Longies and 
Pullover Shirt are worth 
getting next to! 


SOME LIKE EM 


ALL-IN-ONE... 
ALLEN-A Union 
Suit—that’s the 
number a man 
wants around him! 


a 
Aute n-As GO To ANY LENGTH 
TO SUIT EVERYBOpy ! 


Picture yourself in ALLEN-A’s. Whatever your favor- 


ite style, length, weight... ALLEN-A’s got it. Plus ® 
the kind of comfort, fit and quality that’s made UNDERWEAR 
ALLEN-A close friends with men everywhere. This HOSIERY 
~ wonder-wear won’t bind. Won’t chafe. Won’t droop or 
SPORTSWEAR 


creep. Will give warmth without weight. Put yourself 
in any smart man’s place. Put yourself in ALLEN-A’s. THE ALLEN-A COMPANY 
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HEY, BUB- WITH NEW BENEX 
YOU CAN ALMOST SHAVE LIKE THIS! 


makes beards 
"5 water! 


Now you can soak the spine out of the 
toughest bristles that ever battled a 
blade! Benex Brushless leaves whiskers 
limper than spaghetti. Bristles actually 
soak up 1/5 their weight in water. Your 
razor just waltzes through ’em! Benex 
goes easy on, easy off. Won’t clog razor 
or drain. Want super shaves? Buy Benex 
at any drug counter—or send coupon be- 
low for free trial-size tube. 


Bristol-Myers’ Brushless Wonder 


FRE E § Get your free, trial-size 


® tube of Benex, the 
Brushless Wonder, Fill in and mail 
this coupon, Paste on penny postcard 
if you wish, 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. T-128 


630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Name 


Address, 


City. State 


Me se ee ee ee — 


——— 
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What is Christmas without a tree that goes 
round and round, while a music box tinkles? 
It’s Christmas, but not so fancy. This gadget, 
spring-powered, plays two Yule tunes and 
revolves the tree while the lights shine. 
Takes a 214” trunk and costs $19.50, post- 
paid. One to hold a 34” tree, with no light 
connection, is $12.50. Swiss Movements, 17 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


2] 


She hasn’t got this one—a really distinctive 
gift. It’s a little 114x134” sterling-silyér pic- 
ture frame that can be worn as a pin or 
costume jewelry, or can actually be set up 
anywhere as a frame for a small snapshot. 
Also, it can be used as a trick buckle, as 
shown. With tax, it costs $9, and for that, 
she ought to use your photo. Guglielmo 
Cini, 561 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Multi-Top table top goes on an ordinary 
bridge table and converts it into a poker 
table for eight, or dinner table. Fer gambling 
or eating, there you are—$17.50, plus express 
shipping charges. A sturdy job, it weighs 20 
Ibs., has a wood frame, good hinges. Brown 
top is hard compressed board, 48” across. 
Rani Products Co., 136 West 25th St., New 
York 1, N. Y. 


See Fe a | 
These On-A-Lite Christmas-tree lights are 
unusual in that they can be attached any- 
where along any rubber or fabric-coyered 
parallel cord, allowing you to drape the tree 
first and place the lights wherever you want. 
Additional sockets may be added. Set of eight 
lights and cord, $3.95, postpaid, plus tax. 
Extra sockets are 35 cents each. On-A-Lite 
Corp., 2838 S. E. 9th St., Portland 2, Ore. 


iS mer ouve & 
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This cotton apron is easily the most useless 
thing we’ve seen in years. If you like gags, it’s 
a good one. Worn by male guests, it has 
pockets for everything from aspirin and olive 
pits to Mickey Finns and date books. The 
guy who thought it up is a smart operator. 
It'll sell like cold beer in a boiler factory. 
$2.50, postpaid. The Game Room, 1538 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Little girls will be happy with this doll 
cradle nicely made of plywood, wax-finished 
in natural or mahogany, with decals and 
with escutcheon pins. Measures 734x81/2x 
1614” and is made by badly handicapped 
workers. Because it’s produced in a subsidized 
shop, the price is low: $2.45, postpaid. Fed- 
eration of the Handicapped, 241 West 23rd 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 


This column is run as a shopping service for True's readers. No paid advertising is accepted for this feature. 
Unless otherwise noted, prices do not include mailing. At the time of writing, all items shown were in stock, 


shopping 


Gent readers like their gifts to femmes to 
be frou-frou. These perfume bottles are. 
Hand-blown, 10” high, with heavy green 
bottoms and tall clear-glass stoppers, they 
are graceful, and embellished with a bubble 
design blown in the glass. They are in good 
taste and we think she'll like them. She 
should—they’re $17.50 a pair. Designed For 
Living, 131 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


A radically new screw pencil. Holds twenty- 
four triangular-shaped leads fed continuously 
—5 ft. of lead without a stop. Eraser feeds 
out for long use. Special knurling at tip 
makes gripping easy on fingers. Pencil repels 
and expels. Made of black plastic with 
chrome trim. $2.50, postpaid; extra leads, 
35 cents. Susan Ranney, 175 East 82nd St., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Now here’s something for a golfer’s stocking. 
This little handy booklet has quick-reference 
data on why he slices, hooks, tops and so 
forth—sort of a quick refresher. Seems silly 
to us, but we tried it out on several golfers 
and they love it. But then, golfers buy more 
trinkets than eyen fishermen. $1 please, post- 
paid, from Sports Center, 561 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. [Continued on page 114} 


Be some lady’s 


NuMBER One card! 


Gorgeous Flowers-by-Wire beat all competition! 


Yes, flowers are so personal, so loving a Christmas gift. 
Female hearts will marvel at your perception and good taste. 


Your flowers and the personal message card that goes along, 
can be sped anywhere within a few hours. Place your order with your 
own F.T.D. florist or choose one from the telephone directory 
yellow pages. The Winged Mercury seal on their 
windows means satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Look! Look! They're inexpensive! Wonderful 
cut flowers, table arrangements or plants can be 
wired from New York to New Orleans for $5.76 
and up (includes wire cost). Perfect for that big 
impressive main gift and as secondary gifts, too! 


In Any Event...Send Flowers W or!dwide via Interflora. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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OUTLASTS 
"EM ALL! 


the longer-wearing 
overalls from the Far West 


EXTRA WEAR!— Levi's will outwear any other 
overalls you’ve ever owned! Made from the 
heaviest denim loomed, copper riveted at all 
points of strain, so strongly stitched you get 
a new pair FREE if they rip. 


LASTING COMFORT ! — Day in and day out, 
you can count on Levi's for comfort in action. 
No riding up, no bunching or binding. Fit 
snug and trim like tailored trousers, not loose 
and baggy like ordinary overalls. 


THE REAL THING — Be sure to get Levi's, the 
original copper riveted cowboy overalls from 
the Far West. Look for the Red Tab on the 
back pocket — remember, there are lots of 
blue jeans, but there’s only ove Levi's! 


EVIS 


* The name “‘Levi’s” is registered in the U.S. Patent Of- 
fice and denotes only overalls made by Levi Strauss & Co. 


America's 
Finest 
Overall 


SINCE 1850 
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Conducted by ROBERT E. PINKERTON and the Staff of TRUE 


E A question which would have remained 


unanswered had it not been for the efforts 
of one man in the 140 million of us, was 
asked by Bill Cowden, of Caldwell, Idaho. 
It is, “Why are bowlers referred to as 
keglers?” Undoubtedly a million others 
have wondered, and if they went to the 
dictionaries they got no help. Webster 
et al dodged the subject by saying noth- 
ing. A few believed early bowlers in the 
U.S., mainly German, often tapped a keg 
of beer while bowling and that the word 
was derived from this custom. 

Frank G. Menke lays no claim to being 
a philologist but, if the professors of 
language fail to clarify a subject dealing 
in any way with sports, Menke starts his 
own chase and doesn’t quit until he’s 
shown up the classical experts. In the 
constant preparation of his New Encyclo- 
pedia of Sports, he strives for accuracy 
and basic information, and nothing seems 
to stand in his way. 

In running down “kegler”’ he could 
not find an authoritative work that 
touched the word or even the origin of 
bowling. His search developed one clue. 
William Pehle, a German, had written a 
book entitled Bowling sometime in the 
last century. Only 100 copies were 
printed, and none could be found. Menke 
learned that one volume had _ been 
brought to the U. S. and, after great ef- 


Q. Is the animal called ant bear 
a true bear? Roy Harkness, Ogden, 
Utah. 


A, Frequently called ant bear 
because it eats only ants and ter- 
mites, the aardvark is not a bear 
but a member of the group which 
includes sloths and armadillos, con- 
sidered the lowest of placental 
mammals. Native to Africa, about 
six feet long and a powerful digger, 
the aardvark is a nocturnal animal, 
sleeping in a burrow all day but 
very lively after dark. 


fort, uncovered it and learned that kegel, 
or kegle, even antedates bowling itself. 
More than 1,500 years ago, all Germans 
had kegels, about the shape and size of 
our Indian clubs. They used them for 
exercising arms and wrists, in friendly 
contests and even, in lieu of fists, in hand 
to hand battle. A German never went 
anywhere without his kegel. Early Chris- 
tian priests made use of this custom to 
test whether or not men led honorable 
lives. A German set his kegel at one end 
of a church’s long cloister and was given 
a reasonably round pebble. If, in rolling 
this the length of the cloister, he hit his 
kegel, he was pure. This practice ceased 
about the end of the fifth century but the 
priests liked the idea, set their kegels in 
a group and rolled stones at them. Thus 
bowling was born, but not until long 
after any man carrying a kegel was 
known as a “kegler.” Dictionary people 
should get in touch with Mr. Menke. 


Q. My wife and sister-in-law claim 
James Melton, opera star, never appeared 
in a movie. I claim he has. You on my 
side? Earl E. Hart, Lenoir, North Caro- 
lina. 


A. We certainly are, Earl, and always 
when two women gang up on a man. In 
1936 James Melton appeared in a movie 
titled “Stars on Broadway.” 


Q. How can I get a machine to make 
BB shot? John E. Bireley, Morristown, 
Tennessee. 


A. You don’t need a machine, only a 
shot tower, and in the early days of lead 
mining in Wisconsin a high straight bluff 
was used. Today, with steel construction, 
it is easier and cheaper to build a tower 
than find the right sort of bluff. Often a 
hole was sunk near the edge of a bluff, 
with a tunnel below. The tower must be 
at least 100 feet high. Molten lead is 
poured through a sieve. In falling the 
lead cools and forms almost perfect 
spheres which drop into cold water and 
are chilled. Sieves with various sized 
holes are used to get the size of shot de- 
sired, and afterwards the finished shot is 
screened to get uniform sizes. 


Q. Is Craig Rice, mystery writer, a 
man or a woman? Daniel Whitney, Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 


A. A woman, who writes also under 
several pen names. Lives in Hollywood. 


Q. In Russian Roulette, using a six 
[Continued on page 18] 
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for cold weather ever: 
starting. But the 


operating temperature of the motor is 
much the same in winter as in summer. 
When you stop your car, turn off the 
ignition, the low viscosity oil quickly 
drains off cylinder walls. Unprotected, 
they are subject to corrosion. Dry, the 
cylinder walls are subject to wear-upon 
starting. Pyroil gives oil the property 
of clinging to cylinder walls. The famous 
Pyroil film stays there, protecting them 
from corrosion and wear. 


Whenever you add oil—add PYROIL— 
and add miles to your car. 


PYROIL for Aircraft Engines 


Use Aircraft Pyroil B for lubricating oil, 
Aircraft Pyroil A for gasoline. 


GIVEN! 


An attractive Pyroil metal 
savings bank—takes coins up 
to 50c pieces—is yours for 
the asking — sent postage 
paid, 


Manufactured and Guar- 
anteed by Pyroil Com- 
pany, 360 Main Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


The winter oil you 
put in your crank- 
case is low viscosity 
oil. It is necessary 


Canadian Distributors: 
Central Purchasing Agencies, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


PYROIL COMPANY 
360 Main Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


I want my car to last and run properly. Please tell 
me more about Pyroil and how it can accomplish 
this for me, 
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[Continued from page 16] 
shooter, what are the odds against the 
cartridge being fired on the first pull of 
the trigger, the second, the third? Ray- 
mond H. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. In any game of chance, past per- 
formances do not affect odds on the next 
try. In this “silly and vicious game,” as 
a New York police official called it, 
where one of six chambers is loaded and 
the cylinder twirled, naturally the odds 
are 5 to 1 against the cartridge being 
exploded, and they remain 5 to 1 no 
matter how many times the trigger is 
pulled, as long as the cylinder is turned 
again each time. 


While I was in the Philippines 
with the Navy I met a boxer, Anton 
Christoforidis, and it was rumored he 
had been world’s light-heavyyweight 
champ. Was he? William E. Bergeson, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


A. January 13, 1941, he won the Na- 
tional Boxing Association title, defeat- 
ing Melio Bettina. May 22, 1941, Gus 
Lesnevich defeated Christoforidis in 
Madison Square Garden. 


Q. What woman holds the automo- 
bile speed record; and what is it? Jack B. 
Fry, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


A. The contest board of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association does not per- 
mit women race drivers in sanctioned 
competition. 


Q. Is there a glass snake? Al Wilson, 
Los Angeles, California. 


A. Yes and no. It looks like a snake 
but in reality it is a limbless lizard found 
in some southern states. It received its 
name from the fact that its long tail is 
very fragile and is easily broken into 
small pieces. This does not seem to dis- 
turb the snake, or lizard, very much, as 
a new one grows in a short time. 


Q. If I should discover buried treas- 
ure on private land, may I claim 100% 
ownership? John F. White, North Holly- 
wood, California. 


A. That depends on many things— 
whose treasure was it, what are the state 
laws, is it gold, who and where is the 
former owner? And, no matter what 
happens, you pay income tax on what- 
ever you get. 


Q. Lam 6 feet 2 inches tall and weigh 
175 pounds. What length and weight 
bow should I use for killing deer? Wil- 
liam A. Shaub, Towaco, New Jersey. 


A. The rule seems to be that men 
of more than 5’ 11” should use a 28” 
arrow and a six-foot long bow or five-and- 
a-half-foot flat bow. Hunting bows should 
have a pull of fifty-five pounds or more. 


Q. Is skunk musk of high value, and 
what is the market? Melyin McClintock, 
Portal, Arizona. 


A. Since the development of syn- 
thetic musks, skunk musk has little or no 
value. According to the American Pere 
fumer, the only valuable natural musk 
is that of the Chinese musk deer. 


Q. How many times have Mts. Whit- 
ney, Shasta and Rainier been climbed 
and when was the latest for each? Richard 
N. Magnus, San Leandro, California. 


A. None of these peaks, though all are 
more than 14,000 feet, is particularly 
difficult and they are climbed many times 
each year. Two of the most difficult as- 
cents made recently, according to James 
Ramsey Ullman, an American authority 
on mountain climbing, were of peaks 
that could scarcely be called mountains. 
One was of Devil’s Tower in northeast- 
ern Wyoming, an almost vertical shaft 
867 feet high, and the other of a volcanic 
outcropping in New Mexico, Shiprock, 
2,000 feet high. 


Q. In what year did Bill Dudley make 
All-American while at the University of 
Virginia? William E. Burge, Clairton, 
Pennsylvania. 


A. In 1940. 


Q. Where and when did John Dillin- 
ger make a jailbreak with a wooden pis- 
tol? Sam L. Osborne, Fort Mill, South 


Carolina. 


A. From Lake County jail, Crown 
Point, Indiana, March 3, 1934. 


. In what inning of what game in 
the 1926 world series did Grover Alex- 
ander strike out Tony Lazzeri with the 
bases loaded? Or were they loaded? 
George Jarrell, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 


A. It was St. Louis Cardinals vs. New 
York Yankees, seventh game, seventh in- 
ning. The bases were loaded when Lazzeri 
came to bat, and that year he hit second 
only to Babe Ruth in the American 
League. Alexander came in as a relief 
pitcher. Lazzeri hit a long foul, then 
struck out, retiring the side. The Cards 
went on to win, 3 to 2. 


Q. How can I preserve insect speci- 
mens when mounted? James Yates, 
Uneeda, West Virginia. 


A. One method is to dip them in 
shellac or some similar coating that will 
seal them against the atmosphere. 


Q. What was the world’s longest prize 
fight? A. C. Cates, Earlington, Kentucky. 


A. Longest we can get trace of was 
that between Andy Bowen and Jack 
Burke in New Orleans, April 6, 1893. It 
went 110 rounds, 7 hours 19 minutes, toa 
draw. 


Q. Are all races run _ counter- 
clockwise, or isn’t this true everywhere? 
N. Secor, Needles, California. 


A. In England and Europe races are 
run either clockwise or counter-clockwise, 
in Australia clockwise, in the U. S. coun- 
ter-clockwise. 

[Continued on page 20] 
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[Continued from page 18] 

Q. What goes on inside those colored 
tubes of liquid decorating so many juke 
boxes? Pfc. Boyd L. Bovee, Fort Benning, 
Georgia. 


A. It’s simple. A dasher turned by a 
small electric motor beats air into a spe- 
cial liquid, and bubbles rise to the top. 


Q. Does the moss in moss agate grow 
as the stone becomes older? Ben Roberts, 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 


A. Sorry, Ben, but there is no moss 
in a moss agate. What looks like moss is a 
discoloration caused partly by the pres- 
ence of manganese. If this were not com- 
pletely oxidized, the mosslike part might 
increase. 


Which is the better fighter, pound 
for pound, the muskellunge or the barva- 
cuda; and which would win in a battle? 
Martin Howey, Dallas, Texas. 


A. We get many such queries, but an- 
swers are practically impossible because 
the test has never been made, or, if it has, 
only under questionable circumstances. 
In this case, one is a fresh-water fish, the 
other lives in salt water. However, we 
have one answer to this one because such 
a battle was staged fifty years ago. A Wis- 
consin lumberman, loyal to his home fish, 
was incensed by stories he heard in Flor- 
ida of the ferocity of the barracuda. He 
went home, had a tank built in a box car, 
caught a big muskie and took it to Flor- 
ida. What sort of water the battle was 
fought in we don’t know, but the muskie 
killed the barracuda. 


Q. What is the name of the largest 
diamond known? Mary Louise Scott, 
Berkeley, California. 


A. The Excelsior, found in South 
Africa in 1893, weighing 96914 carats 
uncut, was the largest until 1905. It was 
cut into ten stones. In 1905 the Cullinan 
was found in South Africa and was pre- 
sented to King Edward VII by the 
Transvaal government. It was later cut 
into nine stones, the largest two weighing 
51614 and 30914 carats. These are the 
largest brilliants known. 


Q. When did Bobby Jones win his 
first championship? Silas S. Miller, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 


A. In 1916, when he was 14 years old, 
Jones won the Georgia state amateur 
title. 


Q. Did George Leigh-Mallory ever 
reach the top of Mt. Everest? James God- 
win, Duluth, Minnesota. 


A. No one knows, and it is doubtful 
if anyone ever will know. Leigh-Mallory 
and Andrew Irvine made the attempt 
June 8, 1924, from their expedition’s 
highest camp. Companions, watching 
from below, saw them reach 800 feet from 
the top, with no hard climbing to the 
final 29,141-foot summit. Then mist shut 
them out. They were never seen again 
and no trace of them has been found. 


Q. What is a Surinam toad and do 


they grow in Texas? Jerry Ryder, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


A. Sorry, Jerry, but that’s one thing 
Texas lacks. The Surinam toad is found 
in the Guianas and part of Brazil, and 
he is a most peculiar beast. First, he has 
no tongue. Then, when the female lays 
eggs, the male picks them up, places them 
on her back. There they become im- 
bedded until the tadpoles are ready for 
an active life. The egg capsule forms a 
lid over the hole in the mother’s back. 


Q. Welterweight alone of our boxing 
classifications is not self-explanatory. 
How come? Ezra R. Montgomery, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


A. Because we get it from an old Eng- 
lish horse-racing term. Its origin prob- 
ably lies in the verb to welt, to lash or 
to beat. In steeplechases an additional 
twenty-eight pounds was added to weight 
for age and called a welterweight. Forty 
pounds additional was called a heavy 
welterweight. 


Q. What is mixed with beef or chicken 
blood to make it stay on a hook as bait 
for catfish? W. L. Tudor, Essex, Iowa. 


A. Nothing. Just let it coagulate. If it 
is laid on a screen for an hour or s0, it 
will become tough enough for casting. 


Q. If your rifle sights are set for 200 
yards, would the bullet hit high or low 
at twenty-five yards? N. C. Morner, 
Olympia, Washington. 


A. How high will depend on the 
trajectory of the rifle, weight of bullet 
and powder charge. Roughly it would 
work out like this: .30°06, 150-grain bul- 
let, and .30-40, 180-grain bullet, one inch 
high; .30-30, 170-grain bullet, one and 
one-half inches high. 


Q. Who won the first World’s Series 
and when was it played? S. L. Snodgrass, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. It was played in 1903 between 
Boston (American) and Pittsburgh, Bos- 
ton winning five games to three. Phil- 
lippe of Pittsburgh won three and lost 
the two, pitching five games in thirteen 
days. Dinneen of Boston won three and 
lost one. Cy Young won two for Boston 
and lost none. 


Q. Who originated the phrase, “A 
punt, a pass and a prayer?” M. H. Hub- 
back, Seattle, Washington, 


A. This was the title of a magazine 
article written by Harry Kipke, football 
coach at Michigan. 
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the man who 


SWALLOWED 
THE WHALE 


Out our way, the boys in the bowling alley 
are still kyak-kyaking about Sam Macgillvary 
and the time he had getting out from under 
a full-grown whale. Sam owns the Herald, 
operates a printing business, dabbles in real 
estate and tries to run the town. He has so 
much money his enemies figure he must have 
found a way to take it with him, 

Sam was on hand when “Captain” Ralph 
Jennings rolled into town with Jenny, the 
Great Bone Whale. Jennings put a propo- 
sition to him. If Macgillvary would print 
30,000 handbills, Jennings would cut him in 
on 15 per cent of the receipts. 

Would Jennings put up the whale as 
security? Okay, the whale went up as secur- 
he ee 

Business was brisk the first week and better 
the second week, But the third week, patron- 
age fell to nothing. Literally, business 
smelled. Jennings had run out of embalming 
fluid. Residents of the area were raising hell. 
Having spent his take at a bar, Jennings 
lacked the wherewithal to buy even a drop 
of preservative, so he disappeared. 

Macgillvary’s first thought was to launch 
a crusade in his newspaper against Jenny, 
but the health commissioner pointed out 
that Macgillvary, himself, was now respon- 
sible for the whale. Wasn’t he a partner? 

Sam could only search high and low ,for 
Jennings. He tried low first, and that was 
smart. In near-by Pittsburgh, he toured the 
saloons and finally encountered Jennings. 

“Captain,” Sam said, “you're a stranger, 
and I hate to see you in trouble. So I’m going 
to give back, without obligation, my interest 
in Jenny.” 

The captain came to life. Apparently this 
was no new experience. “Now that’s damn 
white of you,” he said slowly. “But where 
would I get the money to pay for Jenny’s 
fluid and transportation?” 

Sam looked at Jennings, then ordered an- 
other drink—double. Hours later the partner- 
ship was dissolved, after Sam had handed 
Jennings three crisp twenties. 

The next morning, shuddering from an un- 
accustomed hangover, Sam opened a special 
edition of the Herald, gotten out in his ab- 
sence. “FLOOD SWEEPS VALLEY—IN- 
UNDATES RAILROAD YARDS,” the head- 
line read. Then, in smaller type: “HicH 
Water Carries AWAY CONTROVERSIAL 
Wua e.”—Burtt Evans 
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/ True Magazine has assigned . As unofficial headman of the Untouchable colony in New Delhi, 


f Richard Tregaskis, author of ». Ramji Lal sets an example of cleanliness, sobriety, reverence. 


Guadalcanal Diary, Invasion | BY RICHARD TREGASKIS 
True’s ’Round-The-World 


Diary, and other best sellers, to Correspo ident 


nn . 
take a trip around the world Metmibecar-2iNprs 
and write about the most inter- Wren his second child was born, Ramji Lal, headman of 
e - . the Banghi (sweeper) colony in New Delhi, had two reasons to 
esting stories you find.” rejoice. In the first place, the child was a boy; girls are sheer 
are , wastage and yexation in India. Secondly and most important, 
This Is the fourth of although he was one of the Untouchables, the most despised 


his stories clas a country hamstrung for centuries by the caste system, 
Ramji Lal could now, at Jast, have a real Brahmin priest cast 
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a horoscope for his new son, minister 
to him and pray for him. Ramji Lal's 
heart, he says today, was bright at 
the thought as he jostled through the 
narrow, crowded, foul-smelling cleft 
of a street called Laddu Ghati, head- 
ing for the Brahmin’s house. 

Ramji Lal knew well the shame of 
having been born into a caste whose 
destiny in life was to be the lowest 
of low servants, doing only the dirtiest 
of dirty work. In the country districts, 
the Untouchables were the agricul- 
tural serfs who tilled the fields of land- 
owners for a pittance of grain, no 
money. In the towns, they were the 
cleaners of streets and sewers. Ramji 
Lal knew the shame of belonging to 
a caste banished forever from the 
temples, because, according to Hindu 
tradition, the presence of an Untouch- 
able in a temple, even for a moment, 
was enough to pollute it for a long, 
long time. 

As an Untouchable, Ramji Lal 
had been cut off most painfully from 
the benefits of having Brahmin 
priests perform astrological readings 
at times of birth, death and family 
upheavals, and preside over religious feasts and festivals. 
__Yet things were changing. The Mahatmaji, Gandhi, (the 
-ji being a mark of respect), had been working hard to lift 
some of the burden of oppression which had been the Un- 
touchables’ for thousands of years. Gandhi had even lived 
with the Untouchables, which was an act of social bravery 
in a caste-ridden country. And groups of progressive Hin- 
dus, like the movement called Ari Samaj, had worked to 
bring education and reform to these Lowest of the Low and 
to revise the cruel laws that banned them from the temples, 
from living among higher castes and from marrying any- 
one but another Untouchable. 

And now, this moment, Ramji Lal was approaching the 
house in Laddu Ghati Street where the Brahmin priest 
lived—and he was approaching with exultation. 


Back in the mud-floored room which was their home, 
Ramji Lal’s wife, Nihaliji, was also happy that Pandit 
Mool Chand, the Brahmin priest, would be able to minister 
to the child without having to work six months afterward 
to decontaminate himself because he had been near an 
Untouchable. And all of this good fortune was his because 
India was undergoing a social upheaval; the age-old restric- 
tions were breaking down in all the castes—Brahmins, 
Vaishyas, Kshatriyas, Shudras and the lowest of all, the 
Untouchables. Why, a Brahmin could marry an Untouch- 
able now, without becoming a social outcast—in theory, 
anyhow. 

Ramji Lal’s spirits grew even higher as he turned the 
corner and saw the high front steps of the Brahinin’s house. 
His heart beat faster as he saw the Brahmin on the porch. 
What if the priest should refuse to receive him? Even now, 
it was not guaranteed that a Brahmin would be courteous 
to an Untouchable. 

But Pandit Mool Chand, the Brahmin priest, was more 
than glad to receive the news about Ramji Lal’s first son 
and to undertake to cast a horoscope. Possibly, also, he was 
happy to receive the alms which he ordered Ramji Lal to 
give him—5 rupees, a set of new clothes, a new dhoti (the 
diaperlike leg drape which is the national garment of 
India), a new khurta (tunic), and a new shawl, too. 

After studying the stars, the Brahmin prophesied that 
the boy would read well and show signs of scholarship. 
Ramji Lal was delighted to enjoy his new privilege, de- 
lighted, even, to pay for the service. His mind was at ease. 
By the weird standards which govern Hindu life, he had 


Playing on his saranji, Ramji Lal entertains author Richard Tregaskis 
and his white-bearded father in his white-washed, dirt-floored living room. 


gained something as important to him as a new automobile 
to an American. 

Even by our standards—standards like more pay, better 
working conditions, social security benefits—the lot of the 
Indian masses, like the lot of Ramji Lal and the Untouch- 
ables, is improving with a speed that is breathtaking, com- 
pared, that is, to the painfully slow, feudal procession of 
Indian history. 

This first son of Ramji Lal was born in 1939. Four 
children Jater, in 1944, Ramji Lal would climb by a merit- 
system examination to the unprecedented height of a 
fitter’s (mechanic’s) job and shake off the traditional Un- 
touchable occupation of sewerman. By that time, the wave 
of social reform was mounting, and the British masters of 
India were thinking about giving the country its independ- 
ence. Thus they were inclined to be unselfish. And so 
Ramji Lal was able to become the first man in his colony 
to be a fitter and the first to earn the magnificent sum of 
85 rupees ($26) a month. 

More benefits came to the Untouchables with the arrival 
of Indian independence in August, 1947. While the British 
were making preparations to give India back to the Indians, 
the Untouchables of the Banghi colony were planning 
something bold and new—the formation of a union of the 
Banghis to petition for better wages and working conditions 
for the Lowest of the Low. Ramji Lal’s handsome brother, 
Rathiram, who had read about unions in a book, was the 
organizer; and he led the union out on strike in the summer 
of 1946 against the advice of Gandhi and against the threats 
of the British. He and the Untouchables won their strike 
and got some of the benefits they sought. And a new law 
was passed, opening the temples to the Untouchables and 
abolishing, legally at least, the old, rigid barriers to marriage 
between castes. 

I came to India, and New Delhi, to see how the Untouch- 
ables were faring in the violent social upheaval that India 
has been undergoing in the last thirty years. All castes have 
been affected, but the 60,000,000 Untouchables, the lowest 
level, have felt the changes perhaps most deeply. Maybe 
what happens to the lowest level in any revolution is most 
important. 

I chose Ramji Lal, with his family of eight children, as 
the subject of this profile because, at 38, he is the unofficial 
head of the Banghi (Untouchable) colony. His $26 a month 
is the colony’s highest pay. In the United States he would 
have been president of the local Rotary, at least. 


Calling on a Brahmin priest is one of the new privileges 
open to Ramji Lal as a result of India’s social upheaval. 


Working in a machine shop, instead of a sewer, is another 
privilege of which Ramji Lal has taken full advantage. 


Physically, Ramji Lal is taller than average—5 feet 9 or 
10—but thin. His legs, sticking out of his dhoti, are shiny 
black pipe stems. Although his features are fine, almost 
delicate, his color is quite dark. A general rule in India 
is that the darker the color, the lower the caste. Varna, the 
word for caste, is also the word for color. 

Besides being dark in color, he has the typical Indian 
dark-brown eyes, rather prominent and in his case quick 
and intelligent. Some correspondents say that Indians as a 
class are never happy unless they’re miserable, but Ramji 
Lal belies the rule. He smiles often and is very attentive in 
conversation, leaning forward when you are talking and 
saying agreeably, “Ha, ha” (“Yes, yes’—the same words as 
in Chinese), and “Gee”—also meaning “yes.” He has a huge, 
Faustian mustache, curled at the ends like an old-fashioned 
coachman’s. Besides his dhoti, he usually wears a striped, 
western-style shirt, open at the collar. He has three dhoti 
and four shirts. He owns two battered pairs of European- 
style shoes, and he wears them without sox. Like most Un- 
touchables I have seen, he likes jewelry and wears a gold 
ring with a heart design which he bought six months ago 
for 27 rupees (about $8). 

He has a great community conscience. He doesn’t drink 
(the wretched Untouchables are notorious drinkers) because 
he wants to set a good example to the colony, although he 
sees nothing wrong in smoking and buys Passing Show 
and Caesar (British) cigarets at the Banghi colony store, a 
tiny mud hut. These cheap weeds cost 8 cents a package, 
and if he is low in funds, he will shift to a bidi, a timru 
leaf, rolled into a cone with tobacco inside, the tobacco 
being soaked in jaggary (sugar) water to make it strong. 
Bidis cost about 4 cents for a package of twenty-five. 


Because he thinks a headman’s conduct should be 
exemplary and because he also likes religion, he is regular 
in his prayers. Also, because Untouchables are supposed 
to be dirty, he makes a point of taking two baths a day, in 
summer especially. Morning and evening he carries a big 
clay jug of water to the brick wall, which is the spa of the 
Banghi colony, ladles the water out with a smaller vessel 
and douses himself, sometimes even washing with soap, 
which to an Untouchable seems expensive. 

In many ways, Ramji Lal is an orthodox, conservative 
Hindu, even to the acceptance of some of the Untouchable 
taboos. He is shy, for instance, about shaking hands with 
someone of higher caste. But Gandhi and his own brother, 
Rathiram, and other leaders have taught him to struggle 
to better his lot. He has learned to read Hindi (Hindustani), 
picked up a few words of English and is determined that 
at least one of his children, probably the oldest boy, shall 
have a college education. 

Yet there is still a world of abuse to conquer in this 
country. The days when Brahmins poured molten metal 
in an Untouchable’s or Shudra’s ears if he listened to a 
Brahmin religious service are not far behind. Although 
Ramji Lal could consult a Brahmin priest named Mool 


Chand, he would be taking a risk if he headed willy-nilly ° 


into any Brahmin temple. There may be a law against 
keeping Untouchables out of the temples, but many a 
Brahmin priest, especially in South India, finds some excuse 
to turn them away. 

Rajagopalan, my Brahmin interpreter, had no objection 
to shaking hands with Ramji Lal or sitting down to eat 
at the same table with him, but there are more narrow- 
minded Indians who cling to the old class stratifications 
despite the new laws. When it comes to getting a job, the 
Untouchable still has two strikes against him at birth; it’s 
a rare Untouchable, like Ramji Lal, who can fight his way 
out of the traditional life pattern, that of sewerman or 
sweeper, and become a skilled mechanic. 

Even in these dynamic times of social change, Ramji 
Lal says, “Now that Mahatma Gandhi is dead, there is not 
so much interest in the Harijans (Hindu for Untouchables) . 
The public servants, too, are less enthusiastic than in 
Gandhiji’s lifetime.” [Continued on page 90] 
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In a pleasantly sinister mist, such as frequently falls over the 
delta, Bourbon Street’s spell makes the best act a little bad. 
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New Orleans’ Bourbon Street has the 
toughness and tiredness that come from 
years of catering to fun seekers, 
but it’s still probably the least inhibited 


stretch of a dozen blocks in the world 


BY CARLTON BROWN 


At Dan Levy’s place, Benay Martin is one of six strippers keeping 
customers contented until 5:30 a, m, Puzzle: where’s the “earphones”? 


One night in New Orleans, Captain of Detectives Harry 
O. Gregson was cruising along Canal Street with his part- 
ner, Detective Philip Nicaud, at the wheel, when an urgent 
call came over the police radio. : 

“Go to Bourbon and Toulouse! Bourbon and Toulouse!” 
headquarters ordered. ‘Investigate report that woman is 
being attacked by a bear.” 

Captain Gregson had spent his young manhood in the 
Storyville red-light district in the wicked 1890s, had been 
on the police force since 1905, and had paid countless 
previous calls to Bourbon Street—probably the rowdiest, 
hardest drinking, least inhibited stretch of a dozen blocks 
in the world today. He had reason to believe he had en- 
countered just about everything ever perpetrated in the 
line of crime, vice and public outrage, but this report 
caused even his hardened old ears to tingle. 

Gregson didn’t have to tell young Nicaud to step on 
it. They scorched to a stop at the designated corner and 
jumped out, loaded for b’ar. A woman's scream from a 
corner building spurred them in that direction. Then a 
curious reversal took place. Captain Gregson stopped, let 
out a hearty guffaw, and pointed to the obvious explana- 
tion of the reported attack. 


To their left, across from the vacant lot where the old 
French Opera House once stood, a strictly present-day 
institution called the Opera House Bar & Lounge flaunted 
a mammoth poster advertising ROZINA in BEAUTY 
AND THE BEAST. It featured a heroic-size blowup of a 
severely split personality, the left side of which was a 
shapely naked woman-and the right side a gruesome gorilla, 
covered with superfluous hair and having a head of its 
own, with bulging eyes and bared fangs. The captain and 
his lieutenant went in to see a performance which throngs 
of customers were enjoying six or eight times nightly. They 
were in time to catch the tag end of Rozina’s act. They 
applauded with the crowd and left—satisfied that peace, 
as it goes along Bourbon Street, was not being disturbed 
in the least by either of Rozina’s halves. 

Rozina has kept right on screaming all through work- 
ing hours, while pretending that her dainty left side is 
doing its utmost to fend off the adyances of her beastly 
right side, apparently the nastiest threat to womankind 
since King Kong. And the verisimilitude of her act is such 
that someone, sometime again, is bound to call head- 
quarters, the game warden or the ASPCA. 

As long as she sticks to Bourbon Street, Rozina will be 
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comparatively safe. The steady customers there are quite 
worldly, and nobody on the New Orleans police force has 
any notion that a nice girl like Rozina was what Mayor 
Chep Morrison had in mind when he proclaimed a cleanup 
of the city upon his inaugural in 1946. As a matter of fact, 
she wasn’t. By now the reform administration has been so 
overadvertised that its own sponsors are becoming afraid 
that folks may stop flocking there for the kind of fun the 
old town has always been famed for. 

To counteract any erroneous impression that the Cres- 
cent City is no longer loose in its joints, civic officials some- 
times take visiting dignitaries on a tour of the better-kept 
Bourbon Street deadfalls. Such guests quickly find them- 
selves thinking that if this is reform, the pre-Morrison 
goings-on must have been enough to sear the eyeballs. 


Rozina is a hearty Italian girl from Providence, Rhode 
Island, who, when she shakes off her gorilla companion and 
gets into some sensible clothes, seems like a very regular 
kid who could give you a hell of a game of stickball. 

“T’ve been at it for eleven years,” she told an itinerant 
sociologist without portfolio, but with that far better 
thing, a TRUE expense account. “And doing all that scream- 
ing, I’ve only had laryngitis once. There was originally 
somebody doing the act that was two people,” Rozina con- 
tinued, throwing the fine distinction between singular and 
plural to the Beast. “I had the idea of taking on the both 
parts myself. As far.as half-and-half numbers all over the 
country, I’m known to do the most realistic act.” 

Rozina’s claim was verified by an affable gentleman 
standing at the Opera House Bar who introduced him- 
self as a midwestern railroad-supply representative, and 
said, “We do a lot of entertaining in my business, and I 
make the strip-tease profession kind of a hobby. I’ve been 


all over the country and never run into as much solid 
stripping as there is here on Bourbon Street. I can tell you 
Rozina is right at the head of her class.” He raised his 
glass in a toast and the object of his accolade glowed visibly. 

“I love doing my work,” she said. “I’ve made millions 
and millions of friends. Everybocy knows me in Chicago, 
at the Band Box, the Club Charming, all those places. I 
am also well known in Calumet City, Indiana. I sometimes 
work with my other half dressed as an elephant with a 
trunk which misbehaves. I feel that the both of my half- 
and-half numbers are a partner to me. They’re me and at 
the same time they’re not me, you understand?” 

Her statement might not stand up under the cold light 
of daytime logic, but it strikes people under the spell of 
Bourbon Street as making beautiful sense. This speil grips 
all but the most obstinately strait-laced visitors and may 
be felt either with or without the aid of Sazeracs, absinthe 
frappés or mint juleps. But of course with liquor, as the 
saying goes, it’s quicker. 

A powerful influence, above and beyond the effects of 
alcohol, is exerted by the exotic, unreal appearance of the 
street. New Orleans has more of a foreign, tropical atmos- 
phere than any other American city, and this atmosphere 
rises to its headiest concentration on Bourbon Street, which 
in spirit resembles nothing so much as the French Quarter 
of Shanghai in the late 1920s. 

Bourbon Street has the toughness, tiredness and touch 
of melancholy that places and people get after many years 
of catering to a fun-loving clientele. These qualities make 
habitual rakes feel wonderfully comfortable and at home, 
and for those who are just looking, they add a real-life 
fascination to the theatricality of the place. The Street’s 
balconies of lacy iron grillwork, its lampposts surviving 
from the gaslight era, its colorful saloons and cabarets, 


The front barroom of Owen Brennan’s Old Absinthe House, papered with memorabilia, 
sees the most drinking per square foot. Of 4,000 shots a day, about 85 per cent is bourbon. 


make it look vastly more like a movie set for an old-time 
melodrama of human frailty called, say, Broken Blossoms, 
than like a real street such as ordinary mortals tread. 

Recently the stage-set effect has been enhanced by the 
fact that there is a hit drama on Broadway called A Street- 
car Named Desire, while along the narrow, one-way length 
of Bourbon Street there has run for the past thirty years 
an ordinary, single-track streetcar with DESIRE lettered 
on its brow, for a street at the far point on its circular route. 
Same streetcar, same locale, and the conductor will thank 
you to give him no more of your cheap symbolism. 

Throw a pleasantly sinister mist across this scene, such 
as frequently falls over the delta, and it is enough to make 
the most upstanding citizen ease mentally into the role of 
bad actor. He may start out at the respectable beginning 
of Bourbon, at Canal, with the purest of tourist intentions. 
He may stop in for Eggs Benedict, Oysters Bienville or 
crab gumbo at Galatoire’s, a fine old French restaurant in 
the second block, and succumb to the gentlest: possible in- 
troduction to Bourbon Street’s multifarious charms. Or he 
may draw a similar deal at the Vieux Carré, an equally 
first-rate though less historic place across from the Old 
Absinthe House and, like it, run by a genial broth of a 
host named Owen Brennan. 


From here on, a rapid intensification of allurements 
sets in. In one stretch of four blocks, there are a total of 
twenty-nine drinking places, not counting the many just 
around the corner in the side streets. In the five blocks 
beyond Toulouse, the number drops to a mere three or 
four per block, but at the end of this comparatively arid 
stretch, at St. Philip, stands an oasis known as the Café 
Lafitte to which many barflies of international repute make 
periodic pilgrimages. Some of the more dedicated of these 


Banjo Annie, a part of the Street, 


once set a daring new dress style. 


Gasper Gulotta, unofficial mayor, 
frowns upon any clipping tactics, 


devotees take a taxi to the Lafitte immediately upon arrival 
and scarcely see the light of day again until the time of their 
departure. Even steadier customers are a small but hardy 
band of world-traveled beachcombers who have looked the 
universe over and settled down at the Lafitte, apparently 
to spend the rest of their drinking days. 

The décor of the Lafitte is in a style of deliberate broken- 
down antiquity encountered in other bohemian centers, 
but nowhere with more authenticity. A plaque on the 
building identifies it as the blacksmith shop which the 
pirates Jean and Pierre Lafitte used as a front for selling 
slaves and stolen goods in the early 1800s. Antiquarians 
quibble on that point, but are satisfied that an ownership 
transfer was recorded as early as 1772. The latest switch 
took place ten years ago, when Tom Caplinger, a witty, 
cultivated and free-swearing fugitive from Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, and Annapolis, by way of Woodstock, New York, and 
Paris, bought the smithy with the idea of selling imported 
English antiques there. Tom had done some writing, pro- 
ducing and directing in the theater and radio, and had 
decorated twenty-nine barrooms for other people. He found 
his true vocation when he stood in the old blacksmith 
shop, said to hell with antiques and took on his thirtieth 
and last bar job—for himself. It also appears to have been 
his easiest. It looks as though he had just tacked some old 
watermarked prints on the walls, lit up the forge, tossed 
some artificial cobwebs over the original ones and called 
it a day. 

The Lafitte is one of the few places offering nothing 
but honest drinks in an atmosphere powerfully conducive 
to going to pot at your leisure. A test of the veracity of 
Caplinger’s mixology is that, unlike other proprietors, he 
does not serve Sazeracs under that name (a registered trade- 
mark belonging to the Sazerac [Continued on page 111] 


The original streetcar named Desire, symbol for a hit play, remains 
a rolling landmark, but don’t expect conductors to laugh at puns, 


This isn’t a pretty story. Right at the start, I 
think I ought to tell you that, It is a tough 
kind of story to write, and you may find it a 
tough kind of story to read, but now that I have 
warned you, you can take or leave it—that’s 
up to you. 

Isat on a log in front of a hot campfire that 
served to keep the chill of the snow away, and 
idly watched him trot into camp behind his 
master, and with him came, though I didn’t 
know it then, the genesis of murderous hatreds 
and desperate cruelty. He didn’t know, of 
course, this little chap with his white-slashed 
shirt front and his thick floppy ears, that be- 
cause of him I would come close to swinging 
from a beam with a rope around my neck. He 


Illustrated by Warren Baumgartner 


The little dog never knew it, but as he trotted into 
camp he brought with him a ferocious hate that 


exploded, when the time came, into near murder 


BY JAMES C. BENDRODT 


could not know that the tall, wide-shouldered 
figure swinging along the trail in front of him 
would lie broken and beaten in a forest camp. 
He couldn’t know. that he himself would die 
cruelly at savage hands, in the midst of a deso- 
late windfall, on a blazing summer day. How 
could he know? 

I suppose the thing that started it all was 
that our cook had quit. There were not many 
of us in our timber cruising crew on Vancouver 
Island—two packers, a compass man, a cook and 
the head cruiser, a man of 60, called Casien. 
He was a vain old man, with the temper of a 
top sergeant and the appetite of a connoisseur. 
He talked of food, when he talked at all, as 
you may discuss ceramics or fine books or rare 


“Next time I won’t talk about it,” he grated. “I'll kick 
the livin’ daylights outa you.” My eyes never left his. 
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old masters. He was a highly paid man for those days, and 
it was easy to guess where he spent his holidays—The 
Poodle Dog in San Francisco, Young’s in Victoria, The 
Butler in Seattle. Famous restaurants that may have been 
forgotten now were the favorite rendezvous of Casien, and 
it was quaint to hear this tough old woods boss speak of 
rare and luxurious foods over his inevitable plate of pork 
and beans at suppertime. He had not liked the cook who 
had come-in with us from Courtenay, and he hadn't both- 
ered to hide the fact, and so the cook had quit, and we 
had waited for more than a week for the man who would 
take his place. 

“You the new cook?” Casien asked, as the man with the 
dog at his heels swung into camp. 

OX CS ; 

“Well, then,” Casien said flatly, “I'll begin by telling 
you we don’t want any damn dogs around here, We've got 
to carry all the food we eat on our backs in this job, and 
I'm not feeding any dogs.” 

“You're the boss, I suppose?” the new cook asked, and 
looked at the old man and smiled. “Well,” he said, “you can 
take him or leave him. It’s a long way in here, but it’s no 
longer by the same trail out again. You care if we stay 
overnight?” 

“No,” the boss said sharply, “but you can get out in the 
morning,” and that should have been the end of it, and I 
wish it had been, but it wasn’t. 

He was a tall, wide-shouldered man, this cook, about 30, 
I suppose, and a hard customer by the look of him. Thin- 
faced, with a jutting chin, eyes too close together and bat 
ears too high on his head. He tied the dog to a jack pine 
and came oyer to the boss. 

“Might as well cook your supper anyhow,” he said. “You 
will have to pay me for my time in and out, and it will 
give you a chance to see what you are missing.” His thin 
upper lip lifted in a faint sneer. 

The old man looked steadily at him, and I could see the 
struggle going on in his mind, He had had a week of our 
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“T liked him better as a lightweight.” 


cooking, and one week was plenty. I told you he loved good 
food. Eventually he said, “Okay, you can cook supper, if you 
feel that way about it, but I won’t change my mind about 
your dog, you can bet on that.” 

I walked over to the dog and squatted down and put the 
tips of my fingers on the snow with the back of my hand 
toward him, and talked softly. I heard a step behind me 
crunch the snow, and looked up. The cook was standing 
there, and he said in a hard voice, “He’s a one-man dog, 
kid, leave him alone. He gets tough with strangers; he’s 
been taught that way.” 

“Yes,” I said, and went on talking softly to the dog. He 
was only a little fellow, about thirty pounds in weight, 
with a broad fine head and a thick-plumed tail and a pair 
of full brown eyes. About fifteen months old, I thought, 
and as harmless as a kitten. But he seemed frightened to 
come to me, and then I knew why, because I saw that while 
his tail beat the snow gently, his eyes kept turning to 
his master. 


“Leave him alone, kid,” the cook said again, but it never 
occurred to me to heed the menace in his voice. I just went 
on talking softly to the dog. Perhaps I ought not to have 
behaved like that. After all, the dog belonged to him. But 
I liked dogs, and this was sure a pretty puppy. I have to 
acknowledge against myself that I knew exactly what was 
going on in the dog’s mind. His master had trained him not 
to play with strangers, but he wanted desperately to play 
with me, and eventually he took a couple of steps toward 
me with his tail wagging, and then he hurtled sideways on 
the toe of his master’s boot, and laid with his head between 
his paws and yelped in pain. 

I got slowly to my feet, and the cook said angrily, “You 
leave that dog alone, kid. He don't like strangers.” He 
finished contemptuously, “Anyhow, I’m telling you,” as if 
his order was the only thing necessary in any case. Then he 
turned without another look at me and went back to his fire. 

I stood for a long time and studied this man in the red 
glow of the fire. I was 17, but 
mature and experienced. I had 
been born in these northlands, 
and I'd come up the hard way. I 
knew it was up to me to study 
this cook well. His attitude 
hadn’t been a challenge, be- 
cause he had not intended it as 
such. I was just a kid to him, a 
kid whom he would kick as 
readily and as contemptuously 
as he had kicked his dog, if I dis- 
obeyed his order. 

So I studied him, though I 
knew his type in detail. One 
hundred and eighty pounds of 
brawling north-woods camp 
cook, with a mean, tough face 
and a swollen head. A prime 
favorite, doubtless, in the red- 
light dens and raucous pubs 
from Portland, Oregon, to Nel- 
son. Yes, I knew his type. I had 
had to deal with them before 
today; the woods were full of 
them. Liquor and work, women 
and brawls. Heavy calked boots 
that he would use mercilessly. 
Knees and elbows and dirty 
tricks. Yes, I knew he would be 
master of a raft of them. But I 
knew something else. I knew of 
things like skill and timing—of 
what 150 pounds of weight 
meant when it was the right 
kind of weight handled the right 
way, [Continued on page 81] 
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Valentino in his first movie 
began a mass love affair. 


The Fascist Guard took a bit 
of doing, on short notice, but 


it made a fine page 1 photo. |. 


“o NECROLATRY 


BY PAUL. GALLICO 


A. ten minutes past high noon, on Monday, August 23, 
1926, Rudolph Valentino, a young moying-picture actor, 
departed this vale of tears and laughter at the Polyclinic 
Hospital, a lazaret located on a side street in New York 
opposite Madison Square Garden. He died of sepsis and 
peritonitis following an operation for a ruptured gastric 
ulcer, 

The subsequent journalistic shenanigans, public dolor 
and carryings-on about the ghat of the departed one, not 
to mention the uses to which various interested parties 
put the poor, pain-ravaged clay shucked by the actor in 
the course of his transition to Valhalla, constitute quite 
one of the weirdest memories of life in these here United 
States. Life as it was lived by one and all close to a quarter 
of a century ago, when tabloids were tabloids and not 
puffed up with self-importance, and the populace was at 
the peak of a postwar financial and emotional binge 
the like of which has not even been approached in this 
second postwar era, 

Valentino was a fine actor and a good guy, and it is too 
bad he had to go. If penicillin had been discovered earlier, 
he would be 54 today. The tale that I would unfold about 
the monkeyshines connected with the disposal of his re- 
mains, is in the main a merry one, if leaning slightly to the 
macabre, and is no insult to his memory. For when what 
was done was done, Rudy had escaped and left behind, 
aside from the remembrance of those who loved him, only 
his envelope for which he had no further use. That the 
moving-picture industry appropriated it as a golden prop 
to hawk a film play in which they had a couple of million 
bucks invested was only a minor manifestation of the giddy 
cynicism of those times. Before they were done, everybody 
got into the act. 

Before the Great Valentino Funeral had played out its 
string, it involved a leading Polish film actress of the day, 


What the press agent needed was a line; it began in a 
speakeasy and, with galloping garbage cans, became this, 


whose laudable contribution was to swoon every hour on 
the hour, an ambitious and show-business-minded mor- 
tician, a bright Broadway press agent, a corps of half- or 
maybe even three-quarters-potted reporters, the appearance 
of one of the most versatile hoaxers in the country, a score 
of speakeasy bums and barflies employed to set the style 
of sepulchral lamentation, an editor who double-crossed 
himself, a quartet of fake Fascists and a full-fledged 
riot. : 

Rudolph Valentino was the first of the great national 
auxiliary lovers. Today we are used to the young men who 
people the dreams of our wives and sweethearts and help 
to make up for our inadequacy. These billy goats are dis- 
seminated through the medium of the motion picture, over 
the air waves and soon will be entering our homes nightly 
via the expanding medium of television to make life more 
difficult for tiring and aging husbands. 

We have more or less learned to live with the fact that 
the crowing of a lusty rooster sets up an answering cackle 
in our female population and have even discovered that 
this is not wholly bad, since some of the energies set free 
by these canned love calls frequently may be diverted in 


Drumbeater Klemfuss. Mourning became electrified. 


our direction, particularly if we do not complain when the 
lady closes her eyes. - 

But back in 1926 we were just in the midst of discovering 
this national libido, and loving every minute of it. The 
war years had broken down the Puritan and Victorian 
hangovers that strait-laced the country up to 1914, and 
the distribution achieved by the moving picture finished the 
job. The matinee idol and his meaning had been with us 
for some time, but his appeal was limited to patrons of the 
legitimate stage. Not until the pictures blanketed the coun- 
try with moving photographs of all those handsome things 
in pants did the girls begin to wake up and get ideas. 

There had been a number of leading men—J. Warren 
Kerrigan, Bill Hart, Francis X. Bushman, Tommy Meig- 
han, Wally Reid, Milton Sills, Doug Fairbanks, Charley 
Ray and John Gilbert—to name a few who had created 
“fans”—but none had hit the nation with the high-voltage 
sensual impact of Rudolph Valentino. 

When Valentino appeared in Ibanez's Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, and followed it with Blood and Sand, 
and The Sheik, he was invited mentally to crawl into the 
cot of practically every spinster in the land. The nation 
succumbed to its first mass love affair with an actor, There 
were no bobby-soxers then, They were called flappers. 
And every flapper had her sheik. That sheik, by proxy, 
was Rudolph Valentino. The concept and the appellation 
became a part of American life and language. 

For the first time in our history, American youth as a 
whole, both male and female, woke up to the fact that 
there might be more to lahv than a’swift pat on the Frances 
and a “Hi-yah, Toots!” Men and women of all ages went 
hook, line and sinker for a furriner—this sleek, black-haired 
Italiano with the liquid dark eyes and the lithe grace of a 
panther. So much so, in fact, that the Chicago Tribune, 
which felt the virtues of its stolid [Continued on page 118] 
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Jason Seabury, for instan 


,-whoecaught one E 


monster by harpooning it in the eye 


BY IVAN T. SANDERSON 


Scottish-born Ivan T. Sander- 
son’s reputation as a naturalist is 
based upon his participation in 
many scientific expeditions to the 
East Indies, the Aru Islands and 
the West Indies, and his leader- 
ship of a zoological expedition to 
sponsored by the 
the British 
Museum. Author of numerous 
scientific papers, he is perhaps 
better known for his two books, 
Animal Treasure and Caribbean 
Treasure.—The Editors of True. 


West Africa, 
Royal Society and 


Oz upon a time—and only a short while ago, at that— 
sea monsters were thought to be dolorous figments of happy 
Elizabethan imaginations. Up till a year ago they were 
just perennial fillers found in the newspapers when all the 
current wars were slowing down. Now the darned things 
have been cropping up every month. In the face of all 
these reports, we need to evaluate the arguments against 
accepting their validity. 

Take the record during the past year. In December, 
1947, the master of the S. S. Santa Clara, seconded by two 
officers, reported striking a forty-foot what-is-it with an eel- 
like head and a long neck threé feet in diameter, off the 
North Carolina coast. In January, the press of British 
Columbia broke out in a rash of stories about sea monsters 
and even produced a corpse which, however, turned out to 
be that of a large shark. In February, Florida put in its 
two-bits’ worth with photos of vast, three-toed tracks mean- 
dering out of the sea and all over a sandy beach. In March, 
British Columbia was back with its camel-headed, long- 
necked, off-shore visitor. In April something was reported 
off the California coast. In the meantime Australia, Eng- 
land, and India suffered a number of visitations from the 
deep. 

Perhaps you will remember the cryptic wireless message 
received by the U. S. Hydrographic Office last December 
30, which was widely published: 

“Lat 34.34 N Long74.07 W. 1700 GCT struck marine 
monster either killing or badly wounding it period es- 
timate length 45 feet with eel-like head and body ap- 
proximately three feet in diameter period last seen 
thrashing in large area of bloody water and foam 
sighted by Wm. Humphrey chief officer and 
John Axelson third officer,” This was dis- 


Illustrated by John Pike 


patched by the captain of the S. S. Santa Clara, en route to 
Barranquilla, Colombia. When the ship returned to New 
York, the press descended. The result was the usual crop of 
fatuous write-ups in which, inevitably, liquor was men- 
tioned as often as the sea monster. Certain pertinent facts 
were reported, however: notably that the matter was entered 
in the log and in red ink, as required for disasters and un- 
usual events. As one New York daily pointed out, “There is 
a fine of $500 prescribed for false entries in a ship's log.” 

It appears that precisely at noon, 118 miles due east of 
Cape Lookout, third mate John Axelson suddenly spotted 
the head and body of a large animal sticking out of the 
sea. He yelled and the captain, navigating officer and chief 
mate joined him at the rail. The ship was doing eighteen 
knots and the animal was by this time about sixty feet 
astern. They report that it “sort of humped over and started 
thrashing around.” Mr. Axelson made some sketches of 
what he saw and all witnesses describe the animal as having 
a flat head about five feet long, shaped like that of an eel, 
a neck eighteen inches thick and six feet long, and a body 
twice as thick, of which some thirty feet showed above the 
surface. The animal was dark brown in color, slick and . 
shiny. It was left rolling and thrashing about in bloody 
foam. 

Here is the age-old enigma of the seas, and the travesty 
that follows. An enormous unknown beast is seen in broad 
daylight by a number of professional mariners trained to 
observe everything upon the sea. They are hard-working, 
well-educated, responsible men with good jobs. They do not 
drink on duty, not only because of regulations but because 
such people just don’t. The animal is hit and believed 
mortally wounded. The ship is not stopped, no boat is low- 
ered, no attempt is made to investigate, photograph or 
collect the beast. It is simply entered in the log and a wire- 
less report made. The ship docks, the press arrives, jokes 
are made about liquor. 

The press appeals to the professors and experts, who 
promptly state that people not trained as zoologists never 
know how to describe what they see. It is suggested or stated 
flatly that the animal was probably a line of playful dol- 
phins, a large fish, a whale, a log, a piece of giant seaweed, a 
deflated navy blimp, er something equally mundane. In this 
case they picked an oarfish, saying it could be fifty feet 
long. The actual statement made to one reporter is a near 
classic: “Often two people seeing the same thing will de- 
scribe it differently afterward. The seamen said the body 
was round, but a flat surface may look round 
from a distance. An [Continued on page 86] 
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Dream Ballet flannel robe in red, sapphire, 
gold, wine, navy or green color, $16.95. 
Matching rayon crepe Pullman pajamas in 
red, gold or sapphire, $10.95. Nice present 


for her. Maison Blanche, New Orleans, La. 


Portable electric mixer (upper left) $7.95 


plus 50c shipping; timer (lower left) $3.95 
plus 25c shipping; instant hot-water faucet 
heater, $15.95 plus 50c shipping. Venture, 


Inc., 70 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Gold-filled initial pin 2” sq., $20; 34” ear- 
rings, $15 pair; taxpaid. Last initial is in 
center. Ten days delivery. This jewelry is 
designed for the “new look.” Ransohoffs, 


259 Post Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. 
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Copper kitchenware—9” fish mold, $5.95; 
8” skillet, $6.50; six-cup copper drip coffee 
maker, $8.95. Shipping extra. Other sizes 
available. Write for catalog. The Postmart, 


260 East 78th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


These plastic Santa Claus banks stand 7”. 
Kids put in coins (pennies don’t buy any- 
thing these days) to use next Christmas. 
$1.19 each plus 25c mailing. G. Maloney, 


99 


170 East 5lst St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Jewel or security box with new chemical 
protection against internal combustion, 
pickproof lock, heat resistant to 1800° F., 
5x812x1214”, $16, postpaid. M. C. Flynn, 


Inc., 43 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Plastic divided plates with interlocking 


cups. Set of four 9” plates with cups, as- 
sorted colors, $2.95; six, $4.50; 10/4” plate 
with cup, 85c; postpaid. Gotham Gifts, 
67-85 Exeter St., 


Forest Hills, N. Y¥. 


For Christmas table or tree; snowy church 
lights up on outlet plug, hand-wound music 
box plays Silent Night. Measures 9x9x15”. 
$12.50; shipping charges collect. Crane’s, 


Inc., 419 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Designed for TRUE dads: a mother-and- 
daughter set of “new look” umbrellas in 
plaid Celanese, wood handles. Daughter’s 
$5, Mom’s $10. Uncle Sam Umbrella Shop, 
110 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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New type beryllium copper fly rod; all 
sections telesoope into 1114” cork-grip 
handle. Extends to 5’. Very strong, comes 
with vinylite case. $13.50, postpaid. Alex 


Taylor, 22 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


This shows just some of the fine collection 
of lead soldiers from Reiss Bros., 54 East 
59th St., New York 22, N. Y. They’re $1.98 
a set plus 15c postage. All periods and 


regiments, and each historically accurate. 
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Hollywood canlentare pottery mugs, all 
collector’s items. Shown are Durante, Fitz- 
gerald, Costello. Also mugged: Hope, Joan 
Crawford, Sinatra, Crosby. $15. Bar Mart, 
62 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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A few of these new Colt Sport Woodsman 
pistols are available to TRUE’S readers. 
Combines target and sport pistol; .22 cal. 
New type grip and sights. $60. Stoeger Arms 
Corp., 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Made of vinylite with much fanciness, 
this western-styled 91x14” schoolbag holds 
lunch, books and pencils. Rugged con- 
struction. $5.95. Saks Fifth Avenue, 50th 


St. and Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Circline fluorescent desk lamp, 
ameter, for a man’s desk. In brass and red, 
or brass and green. Throws an eyen light; 
handsome ornament. $29.50. Lewis & Con- 


ger, 45th St.-6th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Miniature trap set for .22 shot cartridges. ¢ 
Hand trap, 200 targets, cleaning tools. With 
Model 61 Winchester repeater, $75. Model 
67 single-shot, $37.50. Abercrombie & Fitch, ! 
45th St.-Madison Ave., New York 17, N. yt 
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HOW TOUGH IS 


J 


Confirmed fans will tell you there’s no game bird in the world like an old 


gobbler. When you hunt one in Carolina, wear a long shirttail, though 


BY COREY FORD 


Ax Jef— Corbett, for instance. Jeff was the one who set 
me straight. Jeff has hunted the piney woods and sand hills 
of Black River for twenty years, and he says there’s no two 
ways about it: “Turkey? Smartest thing on two legs, let 
alone four. Down here in Ca’lina we got a saying that if a 
man can have him a boy-baby, and get him a wild turkey—” 
Jeff waves his cigar in a gesture of admiration “—he’s a 
man.” 

Ask any dyed-in-the-wool turkey hunter who has ever 
prowled the oak ridge at dusk, gun in hand and heart in 
throat, following a line of weird three-pronged tracks in 
the sand; or who has squatted with rifle across knees at the 
base of a cypress tree in a silent swamp at dawn; or who 
has rasped the chalked lid of his call-box in a cautious 
Craaa-aaa! and heard the rustle of leaves and a quick an- 
swering Croc! Croc! behind a sparkleberry bush. He'll tell 


you the same: “There’s no game bird in the world like an 
old gobbler. Only look out—once you got that turkey fever, 
brother, you got it for life!” 

Or, if you don’t believe them, ask the veteran sportsman 
who has hunted in the Rockies and Canada and Alaska: 
“There are three great game creatures in North America— 
the Alaska brown bear, the mountair sheep and the wild 
turkey. And the turkey has the sheep’s acute hearing, plus 
the bear’s keen nose, plus the eyes of an eagle, the speed of 
an antelope, the cunning of a panther. That leaves out 
only the moose, and I’ve seen some trophy gobblers with 
beards as long as a moose, and twice as ornery.” 

They're a race apart, of course, these victims of turkey 
fever. Their eyes have an unnatural burning light, their 
cheeks are hollow, they look as though they hadn’t had 
any sleep for a week. There’s a bronze feather in their 


hatband, and their shirttail is suspiciously short. They walk 
along the ridges with a halting gait, stopping every now 
and then and listening intently to the crack of a twig or a 
distant scratching in the leaves. They can read the Sanskrit 
of turkey tracks crisscrossing in the road: a drove fed this 
way less than an hour ago, young gobbler and three hens, 
they'll be feeding back to the swamp again toward dark. 

On matters of turkey-hunting technique they are cranky, 
opinionated, dogmatic; every last one of them is an expert. 
There’s only one way to do it, and that’s my way. They'll 
argue back and forth all night on the comparative merits 
of a bone-call (must be the hollow wing bone from the sec- 
ond joint of a young hen turkey, nothing else will do) or 
a scooped-out willow box with a cedar or slate cover, or a 
plain split reed. They’re divided into two armed camps 
on the question of whether it’s more sporting to shoot a 
turkey on the ground or take it on the wing. They've been 
known to come to blows in the age-old debate of shotgun 
vs. rifle. But let some itinerant duck hunter start bragging 
about the superior virtues of waterfowling or let some 
fool Yankee partridge hunter like myself come down South 
and try to talk grouse. . . 


“Listen, mister. I'm not goin’ to argue. I'm goin’ to let 
you find out for yourself.” Jeff took the cigar from his 
mouth and jabbed it at me for emphasis. “This evening 
coming down Black River I put up a flock of five turkeys, 
feeding on acorns along the river bank. Scattered ’em with 
a long shot; don’t rightly think I hit any. They're roosting 
for the night somewheres in those big cypress in Seller's 
Swamp, just this side of Robber’s Ridge, and tomorrow 
morning along about dawn they'll start calling to each 
other, getting back together again.” He rammed the cigar 
back into his mouth again, struck a match. “You get out 
there with me tomorrow with a turkey call, mister, and I'll 
show you the greatest sport on earth.” Jeff emitted an 
indignant cloud of smoke, and glared at me. 

“What time do we start?” 

“Before day. You got to get up soon in the morning to 
fool an ole gran’daddy gobbler.” Jeff looked at his watch. 
“I better be going now so you can get some sleep.” He 
paused. “Speaking of an old gran’daddy gobbler, did I ever 
tell you about Ole Gramp? .. .” 

Somehow, when you get to talking turkey it’s hard to 
stop. Other turkey hunters kept dropping in that night, 
sipping around the fire, arguing with each other, adding 
experiences of their own. “Puts me in mind the time I run 
across Ole Crooked Toe. . .” One duck or one quail is very 
like another, but each and every big gobbler seems to be 
an individual; he has his own personality, idiosyncracies, 
even name. Ole Baldy. .. Ole One-Eye. “I remember when I 
finally caught up with that ole rascal, been hunting him 
five years, . .” Often a hunter will stalk the same wily gob- 
bler season after season, like a trophy mountain sheep, 
until he catches up with him at last. “So finally this morn- 
ing I come face to face with Gramp,” Jeff sighed remi- 
niscently. “Biggest turkey I ever see in the woods—” 

“How big is the biggest wild turkey?” I broke in to ask. 

That set off another argument. “That gobbler Bill got 
over near White Lake last year, he went eighteen pounds, 
had a beard eleven inches long.” 

“Hear they got one along Cape Fear River went over 
twenty pounds.” 

“Must have got crossed with a barnyard turkey.” 

You can usually distinguish the wild from the domestic, 
they explained, because the purebred wild has no telltale 
white band at the tip of his tailfeathers. A genuine wild 
turkey, uncontaminated with domestic stock, may attain 
a weight of twenty-five pounds, has been known to live at 
least twenty years. 

“Ole Gramp, he was feeding up out of the swamp,” Jeff 
went on, ignoring my interruption, “eating that green 
moss around the roots of the trees. That’s the best food—” 

Which touched off still another hot debate. Other ex- 
perts in the room advanced their own ideas of the turkey’s 


favorite diet: the acorns of the post-oak, beechnuts, grubs, 
chofer nuts, sparkleberries and gallberries. It is curious 
how much difference of opinion exists about the habits 
and life history of this great native American bird, which 
many feel should have been chosen for our national symbol 
instead of the predatory and scavenging eagle. For the wild 
turkey is entirely indigenous to this country. Once they 
ranged from northern Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
—where they furnished an important item of diet for the 
Pilgrim fathers, and set the tradition for the American 
Thanksgiving—clear down to Central America. But the tur- 
key’s natural range is in the deep forests; and as the original 
timber was cut, the numbers of turkey dwindled and they 
retreated to the deep cypress swamps and uninhabited 
back country of the Southland. ; ; 

The turkey does not migrate, but ranges over vast dis- 
tances as it follows the changing food supply. Sometimes a 
turkey will cover fifteen or twenty miles, though the usual 
range, as long as the berries or nuts hold out, is not more 
than a couple of miles. When the available food disappears, 
during lean or drought years, they may quit that area of 
the country altogether. During the day they move singly 
or in flocks along the ridges, scratching for grubs, over- 
turning leaves in search of nuts, picking off berries from 
low bushes. Toward evening they feed back again, more or 
less over the same route, to the deep swamp where they 
roost at night, flying up one by one into the tall trees just 
at dusk. They prefer to roost over water, on long limbs 
parallel to the ground, usually only one bird to a tree, and 
seldom the same tree two nights in succession. During high- 
water conditions, when the feeding areas are flooded, they 
may remain in the treetops for weeks at a time, browsing on 
buds and young leaves. 

It is during mating or nesting seasons that they are easiest 
prey to their natural enemies. In addition to adverse 
weather conditions, which destroy many poults, the young 
are particularly vulnerable to the maraudings of prowling 
house cats—the Public Enemy No. 1 of all American game 
—crows, foxes, skunks, goshawks, Cooper's’: hawks and 
horned owls. Curiously enough, the turkey does not often 
resort to his great powerful wings to escape; he would 
prefer to trust to his legs, and flies only when he is hard 
pressed or cornered, or when he has to cross a wide body 
of water. It is a good defense, for the turkey is one of the 
fastest creatures on two legs in the world—as many a hunter 
who has winged a big gobbler and run to pick him up, 
has discovered to his regret. 


“So Ole Gramp begun to gallop,” Jeff continued dog- 
gedly, when there was a moment's silence in the room, “and 
I begun to shoot. Gramp, he lost one feather.” He sighed. 
“I lost the whole tail of my shirt.” 

“What's all this business about shirttails?” I asked in- 
nocently. 

They looked at me sympathetically. “That's a little cus- 
tom we got around here,” Jeff comforted me, “effen you 
happen to miss a bird.” He glanced at his watch again. 
“Tomorrow maybe you'll find out.” 

It was long after midnight when I hit the sack at last, 
and even then I lay awake hour after hour in the darkness, 
seeing wild turkeys soaring past me across the ceiling, or 
poking out their skinny necks inquisitively from behind 
the bedpost. A dozen times that night I snapped on the 
light to see whether the alarm clock had failed to go off, 
and, just as I finally dozed away, its wild clatter brought 
me bolt upright in bed, clutching the covers. It was pitch 
black outside, and a slim crescent moon rode low on the 
horizon. I stumbled hastily into my clothes, shivering with 


_the cold, putting on everything I could find. Dress warm, 


Jeff had warned; sometimes it gets pretty chilly sitting 
there in the swamp before dawn. 

I pulled on a pair of fur-lined flying pants, my old B-10 
jacket, Air Corps flying boots. Somehow this whole thing 
began to remind me inescapably of a predawn bombing 
mission in the Aleutians, Only [Continued on page 95] 
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In the flickering light...like muckworms 
down in an open grave, three ill-clad, 
earthstained figures bent to their task. 


‘Illustrated by Fred Siebel 


Anan Pinkerton, founder of the detective 
agency internationally known even in 1857 
as The Eye, tugged at his bushy beard and 
wrinkled a damp high forehead which had 
little to do with the clammy July warmth. 
He struggled with the ethics of accepting, 
along with a most intriguing case, a juicy 
fee from a character he was beginning to 
believe had been dropped on his head early 
and frequently in life. 

The gentleman, a visitor in his Chicago 
office, looked sane enough: a_ healthy, 
weather-creased and tanned retired sea cap- 
tain whose commanding gaze seemed to con- 
firm the ancient mariner’s tale he related 
with a total absence of logic. 

Captain J. N. Sumner, lately master for 
an East India packet line, was about 50 but 
looked no more than 40. He had come to 
Pinkerton late the day before, decided there 
wasn’t time to unfold his story and left 
with a promise to return today ... “if I am 
not dead.” In the latter event, he had men- 
tioned that Pinkerton might drop round, 
pick up the body at his rooms (he gave an 
address in a good residential district) and 
forward same to the family burial ground. 

Now he was matter-of-factly detailing the 
black-magic powers of the ring he wore, a 
heavy gold band set with a large opal. It was 
the last of three such given his seafaring 
father by a rescued Sepoy soldier who, of 
course, had them straight from a Hindu 
hermit deep in the jungle. The other two 
were buried with the captain’s father and 
mother. 

“By this ring’s color,” Sumner went on in 
a lowered voice, “I am warned of many 
things to come. It is never off my finger. It 
has foretold storms and the deadly calms 
of the sea. The stone turns the color of blood 
when my enemies are near; an angry black 
means a storm; and when I am in danger 
of death it turns a creamy white. Inciden- 
tally, please remember that it is to be buried 
with me, whatever happens.” 

The ring had been acting up on the 
creamy-white side lately, said the captain, 
which was hardly strange since he knew 
positively that his younger sister had tried 
to murder him. Aye, three times. Persistent, 
the Sumners. His will’ left a farm near 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and a tidy for- 
tune to her. To celebrate the news that she 
was his sole beneficiary, she had handed 


The captain might not have got annoyed 
if his sister hadn't tried so blamed many 
times to murder him, His magic ring 


was acting up like crazy, too 


BY WILLIAM BURKE 
Author of Vendetta 


him a glass of ale laced with a bitter tasting 
poison. Twice after that she had slipped 
something in his coffee. 

These potions, in order, had made him 
violently ill, caused him to spit out the 
second dose, and only the prompt action 


of a physician had saved him the third time.. 


When he became peevish about the matter, 
she had denied everything until he told 
her he knew because the Hindu’s ring acted 
up like a bewitched barometer around her. 
Thus trapped, she had become almost hys- 
terical. But the captain dearly loved his sis- 
ter and wanted to save her from herself. She 
was involyed with a prominent man whose 
wife was dying of what Sumner said was 
reported as galloping consumption but what 
he suspected to be dosages of the same poison 
that had left him afraid to drink anything 
not certified by a reliable toxicologist. 


Mrs. Annie Thayer, the sister, well- 
educated and still beautiful in her late 30s, 
had married one of the captain’s shipmates 
when she was 18 but her husband was gone 
to sea so much that it was not an ideal 
union. They quarreled about her being seen 
in the company of another man, and on his 
next voyage Henry Thayer left ship and 
hadn’t been heard from since, several years 
now. Not long after that Annie began wear- 
ing a large diamond ring and other jewelry 
which certainly didn’t come from Henry, 
and she had taken a position as tutor to the 
children of this man (or monster, in the cap- 
tain’s eye) in Greenville, Ohio. 

Mr. Alonzo Pattmore was an outstanding 
citizen of Greenville, owner of The Patt- 
more House, finest hotel in town, and a 
politician in line for the Democratic nom- 
ination which then meant certain election 
to the United States Congress. Mrs. Patt- 
more suspected nothing, not even when 
Annie had the misfortune to become 
enceinte, the captain sighed—“pregnant” 
being a word avoided in polite vocabularies. 
Sumner himself was so enraged by the ruin- 
ation of his favorite sister that he agreed 
an abortion was the wisest move to protect 
the family name, and he'd brought her to 
Chicago where both were unknown and 
where he found a doctor to perform the 
operation. 

And now, because the ring kept warning 
him, and his sister [Continued on page 63] 
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TRUE’S WHO 


Richard Himber’s music may be 
heavenly, but it’s a hell of a note when 
he starts practical-joking, 
If his gag doesn’t bring the house down, 
he'll burn it down 


A few years ago, Richard Himber, the band leader, was 
trudging along Broadway with one of his cronies. They 
were idly gossiping when Himber stopped. He wrenched 
his friend’s arm. Since a Himber wrench applies 220 pounds 
of solid fat, his friend winced. 


“Kenny,” announced the beefy maestro, “I don’t like 


that coat.” 

“It's a very nice sport coat,” his friend replied. 

“It looks bad on you. It looks as if you were poured into 
it and forgot to say ‘when.’” 

With that, Himber seized the tails of the coat and ripped 
it up the back. A crowd gathered. Himber’s friend, 
flushing with anger, lunged for Himber’s coat. Himber 
gripped his friend’s wrists. His orbicular face lit up with 
pleasure. 

Then Himber stiff-armed his friend into a clothier’s in 
51st Street and bought him a hound’s-tooth-check sport 
coat in royal blue. This was an expensive joke, as the coat 
cost $95. 

Because of gags like this, Himber has become known 
around Broadway as an unpredictable maniac who is likely 
to do anything for a laugh. 

In musical circles, Himber is considered a sober maestro 
who drills his orchestra as severely as if he were Toscanini 
preparing.a reading of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 
Himber’s band has played most of the big hotels and ball- 
rooms in the country. In radio, it is one of the regular 


BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


bands on commercial programs. Himber’s Studebaker 
Champions, on the air from 1935 to 1939, is still considered 
one of the finest bands that ever played a sponsored pro- 
gram. 

But when he lays down his baton, Himber becomes a 
happy-go-lucky boy on the night before Halloween. He is 
up to one gag or another all day long. They range from 
the simpler variety, such as books that explode when you 
open them, to the more elaborate hoaxes. 

As a rule, Himber eats both lunch and dinner at Toots 
Shor’s pine-paneled chophouse in 51st Street. Joe Harrison, 
the head waiter, trembles when Himber enters. The cap- 
tains, the waiters, the bus boys all shiver. 

Recently, Himber spotted his friend, Ted Husing, now 
a disc jockey, sitting at a table in Shor’s. He ambled over 
and drew Husing into a discussion of some old tunes he 
had once recorded which Husing thought he might feature 
on his WHN program. 

While Husing’s attention was distracted, Himber was 
quietly crumpling up under the table a long piece of red 
tissue paper, a special type called flash paper, sold only in 
magic shops. After he’d crumpled the paper into a wad, he 
stealthily dropped it in the ash tray. 

Soon, Husing took out a cigaret. Then he prepared to 
strike a match. Himber said he had to go see somebody. 
Husing lit his cigaret. Then he placed the match in the 
ash tray. As soon as the hot match touched the flash paper, 
it blazed up two feet high. A bus boy tossed two glasses of 
water on the table, flooding a new plaid suit Husing was 
wearing. 

Probably the only person in Shor’s, outside of Himber 
himself, who was not alarmed by this experiment in pyro- 
mania was Toots Shor. Toots is a man who accepts philo- 
sophically all the foibles and tantrums of his bizarre 
customers. He is accustomed to Himber’s little antics, and 
particularly to the flash-paper routine. 

When he knows Himber is in the [Continued on page 105] 
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BY HANS GROENHOFF and JOHN DuBARRY 


Ti air was heavy and moist that summer morning in New 
York and streets were still damp from a night rain. The sky 
was a mottled gray. The horizon was obscured in a shroud of 
smog. It wasn’t cheerful starting weather for a pair of hopeful 
tourists who were about to drive to California. 

But beyond the murky horizon lay a promise of good going. 
Penciled in a red line on our green-tinted maps was a way 
through clear space that would meet no dusty detours, speed 
traps, dead-end roads or traffic jams. We were ready to take 
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Alternate routes diverge to north and south. 
Typical rooftop markers along the way are “road 
signs” that give much compact information. 


off by personal plane on the newest route of American 
tourist travel—Skyway No. 1. Our aim: to view, for TRUE, 
an important new panorama that is opening up in post- 
war aviation for the common man. 

At the latest count of airplane noses by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, there are 97,619 craft flying in the 
United States that are not hell-bent on dropping bombs or 
firing machine guns. These are civilian craft, in other words, 
designed for convenience and pleasure. Subtract from them 
the 1,033 air liners used by the regular air lines, another 
- 1,000 or so irregular carriers, freight planes and goy- 
ernment-owned craft, around 5,000 used for crop-dust- 
ing, sky-writing, mapping and the hundred other jobs of 
work which planes perform, and you have some 90,000 
passenger airplanes, most of them single-engine two-seaters, 
devoted to providing rides for people. This is the fleet 
which, thus far in the air age, compares to 30,000,000 
passenger automobiles in present use. 

A further difference should be noted, however, before 
the current status of private flying can be understood. The 
functions served by the taxicabs, rental cars and driving- 
school cars—which are only a small fraction of the auto- 
mobiles—in aviation take over something around 40 per 
cent of those 90,000 airplanes. Flight instruction alone was 
the chief reason-for-being of about 35 per cent of them. 
Exact figures are not obtainable, since one airplane may 
serve different functions at different times, but it is a 
safe bet that the proportion of planes that were bought 
to fly on a strictly personal pleasure or private-business- 
trip basis is not much more than 60 per cent. That’s roughly 
54,000 planes. A survey shows that the average plane in 
this class is flown only 60 to 74 hours a year. 

An encouraging note is the appearance, in the last two 
years, of so-called family-type or executive planes seating 
three to five people. With stronger engines, longer range, 
greater speed and more comfort, they are liberating private 
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flying from its merry-go-round rut. The pleasure flier can 
use such a plane for a long trip; the executive or salesman 
can cover territory. Private flying at last can really begin to 
go some place beside Sunday jaunts around the home field. 

There has remained one obstacle: navigation. Freedom 
of the air has brought nonprofessional pilots up against 
its tracklessness. Maps aren’t always helpful for, as every 
flier knows, the earth’s face can be strangely inscrutable 
when you're eyeing its features from 2,000 feet up. Direc- 
tion finders, gyrocompasses and automatic pilots and such 
are too heavy, expensive and complicated for the average 
private flier. Even two-way radio is still comparatively new 
in small private planes. 

How then can you be sure of flying from here to there 
without finding yourself lost over bad landing country 
with your gas running out? There had to be a reasonably 
sure way. No large volume of far-flung air traffic was likely 
to flow until the ordinary tourist could take off with some- 
thing like the carefree confidence of the motorist who 
wheels westward with only a route map and a courtesy card 
as navigational equipment. 

Said the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce to the 
Washington Board of Trade, “Let’s get together on this 
thing.” 

re they did. They suggested bridging the 3,000 miles 
between them with an atmospheric thoroughfare that 
would channel cross-country flying to their respective west 
and east terminals. The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
which has charge of the nation’s airways, enthusiastically 
took over. Experts charted a forty-mile-wide route over the 
safest terrain covered by existing airways, for they wanted 
to retain the advantage of beacons and radio beams for 
the more advanced fliers who could use such facilities. 
They honored it with the designation Skyway No. 1, gave it 
a symbol of two spread wings with a figure 1 between 
them, and set about encouraging the 5,000 towns and cities 
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along the route to bring the skyway into existence by mark- 
ing their rooftops as visual guides from coast to coast. For 
Skyway 1 was to be primarily for “contact” flying . . . 
flight by sight of the ground . . . a blazed trail. For the 
little fellow in the little plane without radio or blind- 
flying instruments, it was intended to be practically as 
simple to follow as highway U. S. 66 or U. S. 80 for the 
motorist in the family jalopy. 

To tap centers of private flying, it was laid out with 
alternate midwestern and eastern-southern legs, designated 
1 North and | South, merging in Texas to continue as plain 
1 to the West Coast. 

The Skyway was held out as one solution to the growth 
of private flying. Its official inauguration last spring was 
hailed as an important birthday in the air age. 

Is it true what they say about the Skyway? What’s the 


Best servicing was at Easton, Maryland; at too many other fields, 
treatment of the transient flier ranged from bad to mdifferent. 


condition of this new highroad? Are the rooftop signs 
adequate to guide you on your way? Is the piloting easy? 
Does the Skyway offer food, lodging, servicing in the style 
to which the American public has become accustomed 
through years of automobile travel? What does it cost in 
time and money to fly a personal plane to the coast and 
back? These were questions to which TRur wanted answers. 

The proof of the Skyway would be in the flying. We 
borrowed a new four-seat, 145 h.p. Aeronca Sedan. On 
Flushing Airport, a small private field within the city limits 
of New York, we stowed our bags in the Aeronca’s spacious 
luggage, compartment, placed our cameras, map case and 
radio receiver on the rear seat for handy access, put a fresh 
logbook in the panel compartment. Then we made a last- 
minute phone check of the weather. High overcast, break- 
ing up toward the south, and a tail wind. Pilot Groenhoft 
ran up the engine, checked oil pressure and temperature, 
and made sure that the engine was firing on either magneto. 


We fastened our seat belts and taxied to the end of the 


field. With a roar and a few quick bounces, we were air- 
borne. 

Leaving New York and the industrial sections of New 
Jersey under their usual pall of haze and smoke, we had 
clear, smooth sailing to the eastern shore of Maryland. 
It was familiar country, but we took no chances. The 
pilot held the wheel with sectional map folded in left hand, 
thumb sliding along the penciled line he had laid out. We 
hit Easton, Maryland, our midday fueling stop, dead center. 
Our radio equipment consisted of an inexpensive portable 
receiver. To stay within the limits of average personal- 
flying practice, we did not use it in flight for navigation, 
but it was a conyenience in landing. As soon as the roofs 
of the Easton hangars came in sight, we were spotted by 
an alert tower and a friendly voice called: 

“Aeronca, at one thousand 
feet north of the field, you may 
land on runway number four. 
The wind is northeast fifteen 
with occasional light gusts. If 
you can read, move your wings.” 

We wobbled our wings, cut 
the throttle and descended in a 
wide sweep to the strip marked 
with a large figure 4. 

That was the beginning of an 
experience which almost spoiled 
us for subsequent stops. We got 
attention that equaled anything 
that the visiting motorist gets in 
the most glittering service sta- 
tion on a four-lane highway. 

A white jeep came to us from 
the hangars, turned as we 
reached the taxi strip and 
guided us to the ramp before 
the airport office. An attendant 
in a clean white uniform opened 
the door and inquired ‘about 
our needs. While he refilled the 
tanks from a gas truck, checked 
the oil and tire. pressure and 
wiped the windshield, Stan 
Mannette, the airport manager, 
came to greet us. He advised us 
on our route across Chesapeake 
Bay and, when we decided to 
stop for lunch, offered us his 
station wagon for a ride to a 
restaurant in Easton. (We had 
delicious Maryland soft-shell 
crabs.) At our return to the 
field, we found our Aeronca 
securely tied down, with chocks 
under the wheels. A card had 
been placed in the cabin telling 
that the plane had been serviced with twenty-two gallons 
of gas and one quart of oil, that the tire pressure had been 
checked, the propeller pulled through and the windshield 
and cabin windows cleaned. This indeed was tender care. 

Although the amount of money spent by the air tourist 
at each refueling stop is by no means trivial, what he gets 
for it, aside from a quantity of gas, often leaves much to 
be desired, as we were soon to observe. Among the thirty 
fields we visited, only Easton, which is one of a chain of 
model service stations being set up by the Cities Service 
Oil Company, and perhaps three or four others gave us 
complete and efficient service. 

In two aspects, this first day was memorable—we met 
the best and the worst in our trip. The worst was the 
weather we encountered after taking off from Easton to 
join Skyway 1 below Washington. Although the forecast had 
been fair, massive gray clouds blotted out the patchy blue. 
We had to yield most of the altitude [Continued on page 74] 
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The captain of a schooner had put into Queenstown, Ireland, for the 
purpose of signing on a new crew and paying off the old one. Among 
other things, he advertised for a second mate. In due course came a 
green-looking lad who blandly announced he was a candidate for the 
job. It was plain to be seen that he had just left the farm, but he 
stoutly affirmed that he had been to sea all his life. 


“All right,” said the captain, “but if I find out that you are no 
sailor, I’ll drive my fist right through your teeth, son.” . 

“Ye will?” said the Irishman. “And if ye try that I'll knock yer 
block off—just like I would that damn~-flowerpot.” With that he 
knocked the compass out of its binnacle and walked proudly off the 
ship. —R. Sanderson, Long Beach, Calif. 


At a neighborhood lunch counter, the man next to me evidently had 
no mean opinion of himself. A slick, overgroomed individual, he 
continued to tease the waitress until she said, “Well, you sure are a 
wolf.” 

He agreed wholeheartedly, nudged me (a perfect stranger) and 
announced: 

“T sure am... You know, one woman tells another and that’s how 
the word gets around.” —Betty Trimble Krouse, Burbank, Calif. 


Our closest neighbor, severely bitten by the camera bug, during his 
last vacation made a trip to the Grand Canyon, apparently for no 
other purpose than to burn film at this sightseers’ shrine. Many of 
the prints he showed me during most of one evening were surprisingly 
good (no doubt beginner’s luck plus faithful attention to the instruc- 
tion book), but one was so fantastically blurred that I wondered at 
his amateurish pride in it. 

“Someone must have jarred the camera a little there?” I offered 
tactfully. 

“Oh, no,” he grinned modestly. “I swung it in a circle, myself. 
Only one way I could get all the Canyon in one shot.” 

—Anderson Stewart, Arkansas City, Kans. 


Ora Bret Spooner, raised in the hills of Tennessee where knowing 
one’s ABCs was hardly as important as knowing how to hitch up a 
team of plow horses, was visiting his married son in Chicago. This 
particular evening he had been pondering deeply over a letter to his 
wife. Finally Bret turned to his son and asked, “How d’ya spell rat?” 

His son answered, “R-a-t.” 

“Ah don’t mean mousey rat,” the old man retorted sharply. “Ah 
mean rat now!” —Maxine Chancellor, Grants Pass, Ore. 


A friend of ours has a little girl 6 years old and she overheard her 
telling her playmate, “You know, you have to have a man to have 
a baby.” When the playmate said, “Why is that?” the 6-year-old 
answered, “Well, somebody has to pay for everything.” 

—Frederick Jackson, Malaga, N. J. 
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I was chatting with the warden at a Montana game-checking station 
when a battered Model T whizzed up. A towering cowman emerged 
to point gleefully at the fat spike buck draped across a fender. 
“Plumb center,” he chortled. “Goin’ like blazes to boot.” 
The warden measured the spike’s antlers. Then, giving me a wink, 
he turned to the old cowman. 
“Half an inch shorter and that would be illegal game.” He shook 
his head gravely. “Measured the horns, maybe, ‘fore you shot, Pop?” 
“Nope, Sonny, wasn’t that way atall. I spots this spike hightailin’ 
across the scenery. Hundred yards, maybe. Too far to judge his horns. 
‘Is he legal or ain’t he?’ I asks myself.” Pop spat and glared at us. 
“All of a sudden, it comes to me. ‘If that back ain’t legal meat,’ I 
asks myself, ‘why in hell is he skeered of me?’ So I up and pots him.” 
—Joseph Sterle, Lincoln, Mont. 


A friend of ours had been concerned over her only son, a shy, silent 
boy of 14 who never seemed to want to mix with anyone, take part in 
school activities or even join in the fun in his own home. She arranged 
for the boy to be interviewed by a leading psychiatrist, to whom she 
explained that her son had a terrible inferiority complex. 
After the interview, the doctor sent for the mother. “Madam,” he 
said, “your son has no inferiority complex. He’s just inferior.” 
—Albert Gross, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Tn early frontier days Jack Miner was a conductor on_the Santa Fe’s 
run to Dodge City. Once a crowd of high-flying cowboys loaded with 
Redeye climbed aboard and Jack, from experience, anticipated a little 
difficulty when it came time to collect their fares. 

“Where’re you fellows going?” he asked. 

“To Hell!” they shouted. 

“That'll be two dollars apiece,” Jack said quietly. “And don’t 
forget to change at Dodge City.” —Clarence Walters, Tulsa, Okla. 


An uncle of mine, who has been misplacing week ends for thirty 
years, recently approached our front porch in a series of intricate 
maneuvers calculated to bring him in line with the steps. When he 
saw me sitting there he waved, paused for a moment to rest against 
a stiff breeze blowing around the corner, and moaned, “ ’Sawful. 
Simply awful. Wazziscountrycomin’to?” 

“What's the trouble?” I asked. ? 

“Do you realize,” he said, “tha’ inna las’ six months the cost of 
living has gone up a dollar an’ a half a quart?” 

—Albert Rickely, Cumberland, Md. 


According to the latest regulations of the Maine State Fish and Game 
Commission, fishermen working the streams and lakes of the Vacation 
State must tip their hats when approached by game wardens. Lest 
anyone regard this as the last straw in Gestapo tactics, the reason is 
ques simple: Too many unscrupulous anglers had been hiding 
illegal fish under their hats. —James Mooney, Greenville, Me. 
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Target shooting is safe. There has never been an accident among the more 
than 1,500,000 youngsters instructed like this in N.R.A’s junior program. 


BY LUCIAN CARY 
True’s Gun Expert 


Tes boy who wants a rifle is usually in a tough spot. Most 
boys live in cities where you can’t shoot and minors are 
forbidden by law to possess firearms. Besides, most boys 
have mothers and as a class the mothers of this country 
have only one answer for the boy who'd like to shoot. The 
answer is “No.” There are even fathers who are like that. 

I well remember the bitterest moment in my life. I was 
10, My father had joined a club where he shot offhand at 
200 yards with a heavy .32-40 single-shot rifle. He had also 
bought a .22 Marlin lever-action repeating rifle fitted with 
a rear peep sight adjustable for elevation, and a front sight 
adjustable for what rifle shooters always call “windage,” 
although the chief use of the adjustment is to correct the 
sighting when the gun shoots to the right or left. Inciden- 
tally, Marlin still makes a ,22 lever-action repeater much 


like the one my father bought so many years ago—the 39A. 

It was a great day when he brought the little Marlin 
home. The .32-40 was much too heavy for me and besides, 
my father kept it at the club. But he kept the .22 at home 
and I was permitted to take it out of the case and admire 
it. Occasionally he met me after school and we'd go out to 
the end of the street-car line to do some plinking. 

The stock of the rifle, built for a man, was too long for 
me. This made the weapon feel too heavy to hold. At first 
I shot from a rest. I remember taking a shot at a little red 
squirrel in a tree with the barrel resting on my father’s 
shoulder. I didn’t hit it either. But I was sure it wouldn’t 
be long before I could shoot the rifle without a rest. That 
was before the blow came. 

One evening an 6Id man, probably more than 50 years 


- TARGET RIFLES FOR JUNIORS 


Harrington & Richardson Model 451 has 
red, green safety indicators, costs $59. 


Well-proportioned Stevens Model 416 has 
5 removable front-sight inserts. $53.20. 


Winchester Model 52 with heavy barrel, 
Vaver sights, costs $118.52, is worth it. 


Well-made Mossberg Model 151M is semi- 
automatic, handles nicely. Cost: $30.90. 
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TARGET RIFLES FOR SMALL BOYS 


H & R’s brand-new Targeteer Junior has 
special abbreviated stock, costs $39.50. 


Remington 521T has good safety feasures, 
plus match-rifle details, costs) $36.95. 


Moderate weight of 542 pounds and clean 
lines—the Winchester 69 Match. $37.80. 
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PLINKING, HUNTING RIFLES FOR BOYS 


There’s a way to make a rifle safe in the 


hands of a boy. True’s gun expert had to work 


at it, but he makes it simpler for your son 
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Savage’s Model 6, reliable, lightweight, 


Marlin’s Model 81-DL takes all .22 car- 
is easy to take down, clean; costs $28.85. 


tridge types interchangeably, costs $26.95. 
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ALL RIFLES FROM-ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, N. ¥., EXCEPT MARLIN, GAVAGE, M, & FR. 
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old, came to dinner. He knew something about shooting. 
My father asked him at what age a boy could be trusted 
with a rifle. He said without hesitation: “Fourteen.” My 
father agreed with him. The question was settled. I would 
be permitted to go out alone with a rifle when I was 14 
years old. I had four years to wait. 

Can you remember how long four years is to a boy of 
10? It's almost half a lifetime. My father and his friend 
might as well have made it forty years. 

Since I couldn’t have a rifle, I sent to all the makers of 
guns in the country and to every gun dealer who issued a 
catalogue. There was nothing in those days as big as the 
enormous catalogue that Stoeger in New York now pub- 
lishes at a cost of $1.50. But I collected a bushel basket full 
of free literature and it wasn’t long before I knew it by 


heart. I want to the public library, looking for books on 
guns. I found a book by A. CG. Gould called Modern 
American Rifles. I thought it a wonderful book and I still 
think it’s a good one, though it deals with the rifles of 
fifty years ago and is no longer modern. 

If, when I was 11, anyone had asked me what different 
weights of bullet were used in the .45-70 rifle, or what a 
-303 Savage was-like, or what cartridges the Winchester 
Model 94 was made for, I'd have told him. Nobody did 
ask me. But between the care I took never to point the .22 
at anybody—even when it wasn’t loaded—and my book 
knowledge, I so impressed my father that I didn’t have to 
wait that four years. The summer I was 12, I went off to 
my grandfather’s farm with that .22 Marlin and 1,000 
rounds of .22 long-rifle cartridges. I had a long argument 
that summer with a neighboring farmer who didn’t believe 
that the wind affects a bullet. I thought he was pretty dumb 
and he must have thought I was an insufferable brat, and 
I suppose we were both right. 

There are fathers who have gone much further in teach- 
ing a boy to shoot than mine did. Al Barr, who is now a 
member of the technical staff of the American Rifleman, 
bought a rifle before he was married for his future children. 
He found a secondhand Model 57 [Continued on page 59] 
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Pes. State must have had a spirited, community-minded 
football team a year ago. It romped through a nine-game 
schedule, licking the whey out of all comers. But the honey- 
moon ended abruptly when the boys reached the Cotton 
Bowl and learned that 47,000 seats had been sold, at fancy 
prices, for their command appearance. The Nittany Lions 
came from behind to tie Southern Methodist, 13-13, but 
they did it with four of their best men sitting on the bench 
throughout the second half. 

Coach Bob Higgins issued a vague statement to the effect 
that he kept his stars out of the game as a “necessary 
disciplinary measure.” The official explanation was that 
the boys had complained about the living quarters at a 


Seven hundred and fifty thousand fans will 
storm thirty-three bowl games. The price 
of tickets being only a fraction of the loot, 


Navy base and had compounded the felony by going oyer 
the back fence after hours. 

Insiders tell a different story. They say several players 
thought they were entitled to a share of the swag and 
refused to exert themselves when their demand was turned 
down. 

It was not the first time a Bowl team pulled a strike of 
sorts, nor will it be the last. On the eve of the 1942 Sugar 
Bowl game, Fordham’s heroes threatened to spend the 
morrow exploring points of esthetic interest in New Or- 
leans’ French Quarter unless they received $100 apiece. (A 
compromise was effected at $50.) In the 1930s, Pittsburgh’s 
road-show scholars, representing the university in the Rose 
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Bow! ballyhoo will tap football 
fans for a solid $20,000,000 this 


year. The question is, who gets it? 


Bowl for the fourth time in ten years, developed a sudden 
aversion to violence until they received a little something 
extra for incidental expenses. 

For every similar incident that has erupted beyond the 
locker room, a dozen have been piped down by glib press 
agents, with the co-operation of sports writers who don’t 
want to put a bum rap on players for demanding a negli- 
gible piece of the profits their skill and sweat have earned. 

The players deny themselves creature comforts and 
simple, adolescent pleasures for at least three months during 
the season. They knock their brains out and suffer acute 
physical discomfort for the greater glory of alma mater. 
‘Then, if their self-denial and suffering have been fortified 


by a couple of good halfbacks, they are asked to stay in 
training for an additional month and give up their Christ- 
mas vacations. 

For what? For a fresh crop of large lumps, welts and 
abrasions. On January 2, when the last wound has been 
bound, an unctuous college official, whose contribution to 
the cause has been confined to ardent praying that the 
crowd will not be cut down by snow or rain, grins toothily 
and accepts a check which, we shall see presently, does no 
one any good. 

Much pious pap is spouted concerning the purpose of 
bowl games, but basically it has remained constant for 
nearly half a century. On the field, the big idea is to knock 
the opposition’s meatballs on the large of their backs. In 
the busy little brains of the boosters who dream up the 
hippodromes and the college authorities who supply the 
talent on the hoof, the issue is equally clear and simple. 
Bowl games are played to make money for local merchants 
and co-operating colleges by using the quivering carcasses 
of student gladiators as gate bait. 

When we mention money, we mean money in large, 
coarse denominations. Before the Pacific Coast and Western 
Conferences signed a five-year agreement in 1946, an invita- 
tion to the Rose Bowl was worth $103,000 to the visiting 
team. The Sugar Bowl, named in a burst of poetic realism, 
pays $73,000 to each of the colleges whose scholars bump 
heads. The Orange Bowl loot is $30,000. The Cotton Bowl 
guarantees $35,000, with a potential pay-off as high as 
$52,000. In all bowl games, the gate is split three ways, 
the third share going to the local association of tradesmen, 
always described as “public-spirited citizens,” underwriting 
the circus. 

The only postseason game that is not a sitting duck for 
criticism is the East-West match, played in San Francisco 
for the benefit of the Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren. Since 1925, these games have donated about $1,325,000 
to the hospital. The East-West game, too, is the only one 
that gives the players a fair shake. Each senior invited gets 
a sweater, a fancy trinket commemorating the game, a 
round of parties and about $150 for pocket money. 

There are many aspects of college football that make a 
dead fish smell fragrant by comparison, but no single factor 
in the game has given rise to more abuses than the mush- 
rooming of synthetic bowl extravaganzas. 

These contrived muscle-bending demonstrations wrap 
up in one gaudy package everything that is wrong with the 
game. It is not sheer coincidence [Continued on page 68] 


For every player “strike” reported, a dozen are hushed, 
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BY MEE MORNINGSIDE 


Most freight trains in this country today 
are controlled by an automatic braking sys- 
tem which is so fast that, in an emergency, 
it can apply the brakes to a mile-long train 
of 120 average-sized freight cars within six 
seconds. 


One of the greatest of bibliomaniacs— 
those who acquire books, not for the pur- 
pose of reading or filling shelves, but for 
their mere possession—was Antoine 
Boulard of Paris whose death in the 
early 19th century disclosed his secret 
mania. Being wealthy, Boulard had 
retired from business at 49 and de- 
voted the last twenty years of his 
life to his obsession, during which 
time, unknown even to his family, 
he bought and stored in five empty 
houses more than 800,000 books. 
By Ken Dixon, Topeka, Kansas. 


During the Middle Ages, the pres- 
tige of a Christian church was based 
chiefly on the number of relics in‘ its 
possession and consequently — their 
acquisition gradually developed into 
a highly competitive activity. At its 
peak in 1521, a decade before the Ref- 
ormation, the Schlosskirche in Halle, 
Germany, owned 21,483 of these ven- 
erated objects, the largest collection 
of all time. 


In the Institute of Marine En- 
gineers in London, the feature ex- 
hibit is the Hampshire Collection 
of miniature models of famous his- 
torical ships, built on the scale of 
one inch to 64 feet. Although 
representing the lifework of one 
man, there are only thirteen, the 
most incredible being a faithful re- 
production of Sir Francis Drake’s 
three-masted Golden Hind which is 
so small that it can be hidden behind a 
half dollar. 


To locate illegal radio transmitters at 
short range, operatives use a small “snifter,” 
a detecting device that arouses no suspicion 
as it can be carried in a pocket or even in 
the palm of the hand and set to register the 
strength of the signal by a hum or silently 
on a dial. Therefore, it is particularly useful 
in finding race-track crooks who conceal 
transmitters in their clothing to send results 
of each race to outside bookie-accomplices 
for guidance in handling “last-minute” bets. 
By F. O, Kahn, Louisville, Kentucky. 


As their part in promoting interna- 
tional friendship among children, the 
younger girls of the United States made 
and sent more than 11,000 dolls to the 
girls of Japan in March, 1927. In June, 
1943, the Japanese authorities, although 
busily engaged in war, confiscated and 
destroyed all of these dolls haying blue 
eyes and blond hair to rid their country 
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of this contaminating influence of the 
West. 


At the greyhound races held in London’s 
White City Stadium one afternoon in De- 
cember, 1945, a crook managed to feed doped 
fish to five of the six dogs entered in the last 
race of the day which enabled the undoped 
animal, running at odds of 11-2, to win by 
several lengths. The cleverest aspect of the 
case was the measuring of the dope, which 
was so precise that, while it retarded the 
speed of the dogs, it did not make them act 


For royal processions in India, the faces of the elephants 
are generally decorated with the figures of two grotesque 
animals, designed so that the eye of each painted figure is 
visible and represented by an eye of the elephant. Thus, 
the live eyes give a unique and 
decorations. 


strangely. Nobody suspected anything and 
the crime was not discovered until the next 
day when it was learned that the crook and 
his accomplices had cleaned up some 
$200,000. By Dick Carmel, Durham, North 
Carolina, 


By a unique method, a handwriting 
expert proved, at a trial in Wisconsin a 
few years ago, that a combination suicide 
note and will was forged, not written to 
the defendant by his wife on her death- 
bed, and as a result the husband con- 
fessed the murder. Claiming that he 
could not find the original note, the man 
had presented a pad of paper on which 
an impression of the writing was visible 
down to the fifth sheet. The expert 
mounted a pencil in the tube of a funnel 
and, slowly pouring lead shot into the 
funnel, pulled it across the pad with a 
string. After showing that three ounces 
of shot produced the pressure normally 
exerted by the woman, the expert had to 
add forty-eight ounces, producing more 


uncanny effect to these 


than three pounds of pressure, to make 
an impression on the fifth sheet. By Paul 
Robey, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The fantastic speed at which the ear can 
be conditioned may be demonstrated by a 
recording of a revolver shot. When the record 
is run forward, the report is so loud that 
it makes the ear insensitive to the other 
sound waves that follow with decreasing in- 
tensity. But when the record is run back- 
ward, only a soft swish is heard because 
these sound waves successively increase in 
intensity and so condition the ear in a frac- 
tion of a second that the shot itself is not 
detectable. By Fred Russell, Mobile, Ala- 
bama. 


Sable Island, which lies eighty-five 
miles east of Noya Scotia, has long been 
the world’s greatest menace to naviga- 
tion through a slow submergence that 
has reduced its area from 14,600 to 
twenty square miles since its discovery 
in 1497. Consequently, as it has become 
surrounded by hundreds of miles of 
dangerous reefs which are usually en- 
yeloped in fog and swept by irregular 
currents, more than 1,000 vessels have 
been wrecked there and are buried in 
this “graveyard of the Atlantic.” By 
Harry A. Kidston, Centreville, Nova 
Scotia. 


While only the breath of humans 
and mammals condenses and becomes 
visible in air at the freezing point, 
the vaporized perspiration of their 
bodies also may be seen in intensely 
cold air, increasing in visibility with 
decreasing temperature, For example, 
at about 70 degrees below zero in the 
Arctic, a running reindeer leaves a 
long trail of vapor behind him and, 
upon stopping, becomes so enveloped 
in it that he is invisible at a distance 
of fifteen feet. 


Many adults as well as half of 
the school children in the United 
States occasionally speak Pig Latin 
or some other of a dozen lingoes 
such as Opish, Tutahash, Turkey 
Irish and Double Dutch. While 
each of these “languages’’ sounds 
radically different from the rest, 
they are alike in the respect that 
their words are formed by merely 
transposing letters and/or adding 
syllables. For instance, car is areay 
in Pig Latin, coparop in Opish, 
cusarur in Tutahash, cabar in 
Turkey Irish and casharug in 
Double Dutch. By Peter Robins, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


China’s most sacred shrine, the Temple of 
the Jade Emperor atop the Taishan Moun- 
tain, is visited by as many as 10,000 pilgrims 
a day during February and March, although 
the journey requires climbing the longest 
stairway in the world, Called the Pilgrim 
Way, it is fifteen miles in length, reaches 
an elevation of 5,100 feet and contains 6,700 
steps, which in some sections are so steep 
that, to ascend them safely, a person has 
to pull himself up hand over hand along a 
chain, 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must send in the source of their 


oddities with their contributions. None 
can be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
side, True, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N.Y. 


I, the true American tradition of 
profitable inventing, the Wright 
brothers did more than make history 
with a successful airplane; they started 
a business. It grew into the giant avia- 
tion industry of today, made possible 
by the little Kitty Hawk flying ma- 
chine that is now being enshrined in 
our National Museum after long exile 
in England. 

The Wrights applied for a patent 
nine months before they flew on De- 
cember 17, 1903; it was granted in 
May, 1906. Personal triumphs in 
Europe finally brought them U. S. 
backing in 1909. The first American 
company was promoted by a mere 
youngster. He was Clinton R. Peter- 
kin, 24 years old. Only a year or two 
before, he had been an office boy and 
messenger with J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany. The idea had popped into his 
head that, since the newest thing was 
the airplane, he should promote an 
aviation company. He learned that 
Wilbur Wright was in New York, 
staying for a few days at the Park 
Avenue Hotel. He went there at once 


Wilbur and Orville were 


finding that there wasn’t a 


lot of money in airplanes. 


Then J. P. Morgan's ex-office 


boy took over 


BY FRED C. KELLY 


and Wilbur told him to come on up. 

Wilbur was too amiable to tell the 
youngster he didn’t look like a success- 
ful promoter. He pointed out, though, 
that the job might not be 
easy and said he and his 
brother Orville would not 
want acom pany formed un- 
less those in it were men of 
consequence whose names 
meant something. 

Oh certainly, said Peter- 
kin, unabashed, he would 
go after big names. First of 
all he would get J. P. 
Morgan. 

Wilbur smiled and bade 
him see what he could do. 
He did not suppose he 
would ever hear from the 
youngster again. 

Peterkin did manage to see his 
former employer. Now, Morgan was 
never stupid; he didn’t brush aside a 
good idea because it came from a 
humble source. He said yes, he would 
take stock in a company to operate 
under the Wright patents. And he 


Promoter Peterkin 
sold airplane stock. 


A flight close to his window won 
McCormick as an air-show backer. 


would subscribe also for his friend, 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, head of United 
States Steel. 

Young Peterkin came away treading 
on air. He rushed to a near-by law 
office ‘where a relative of his was a 
member of the firm, to tell the good 
news. His excited talk was overheard 
by the senior partner, DeLancey Ni- 
coll, who had a wide acquaintance 
among men with money. He joined 
the conversation and, soon convinced 
that the youngster had something, sug- 
gested, “Maybe I could help you.” 

That was a break for Peterkin. 
Nicoll phoned his friends and in an 
astonishingly short time had enrolled 
an impressive list of men willing to 
take stock in the proposed flying- 
machine company. The list included 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Howard Gould, 
August Belmont, Theodore P. Shonts, 
Allan A. Ryan, Mortimer F. Plant, 
Andrew Freedman and E. J. Berwind. 

Three friends of the Wrights were 
added at the Wrights’ request: Russell 
A. and Frederick M. Alger of Detroit, 
stockholders in the Packard Automo- 
bile Company, and Robert J. Collier, 
publisher of Collier's Weekly. . 

As the organization was 
in process and telegrams 
went back and forth be- 
tween the Wrights and 
Peterkin, the latter boy- 
ishly insisted on using a 
code for names. J. P. Mor- 
gan was always identified 
as “Gold.” Morgan and 
Gary were not, however, 
in the final list of share- 
holders, for the others 
began to say: “Why do we 
have to have Morgan?” 
They feared he would 
dominate them. Morgan 
thereupon withdrew his 
offer to take stock for himself and 
Gary. 

On November 22, 1909, a month 
after Peterkin talked with Wilbur, 
The Wright Company was incorpo- 
rated. The capital stock represented 
a paid-in [Continued on page 59] 
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By Hans Christian Adamson 


Although subtitled 
“Stories of Florida Fish- 
ing,” CRUNCH AND 
DES, the twentieth book 
by Philip Wylie, is more 
than a mere collection of 
gulf-stream fishing tales. 
Mr. Wylie’s outstanding 
gift as a writer of great 
penetration in the fields of philosophy and 
psychology (as demonstrated in Night Unto 
Night and Generation of Vipers) gives his 
plots and characters more convincing struc- 
ture and greater reality than most fiction 
writers produce. The adventures of Crunch 
and Des, owners of a Miami charter fishing 
cruiser, which began in The Big Get Away, 
Salt Water Daffy and Fish and Tin Fish, 
are continued here in eight lively short 
stories and Key Jinx, a novelette with more 
amphibian adventure per square inch than 
a porcupine has quills. (Rinehart—$2.75) 


| 


In Laks IN THE POPCORN, H. Allen 
Smith, (creator of Rhubarb, feline owner of 
a ball team) writes with the urbane stuffiness 
of a Chesterfield about his entry into New 
York’s suburban Westchester fields. But Mr. 
Smith is no Mr. Blandings. Instead of Ribald 
Rhubarb, the book has a Fat Cat snobbish- 
ness in its dull ramblings about Mr. Smith’s 
upper-tax-bracket neighbors. Here’s hoping 
that his next effort will be less disappointing 
to his deservedly large following. (Double- 
day—$2.50) 


Gordon C. Aymar rates a loud and lusty 
Well Done! for the imagination and inde- 
pendence he exercised in assembling material 
for A TREASURY OF SEA STORIES. He 
does not merely salute the quarterdeck of 
ocean-saga tradition, as most sea-going an- 
thologists do. To be sure Moby Dick, Bligh of 
the Bounty, Captain Cook, Columbus and 
Lord Nelson are on deck, but so are such won- 
derful Johnny-Come-Latelys as James Miche- 
ner’s Landing on Kuralei; Thomas Heggen’s 
Mr. Roberts; William McFee’s Born to Be 
Hanged, Robert Trumbull’s The Raft, and 
C, S. Forester’s Captain Hornblower. There's 
the tang of the sea on every page. Illustra- 
tions by Rockwell Kent. (A. S. Barnes— 
$5.00) 


What would you do if you were Henry 
Colby, a shipwrecked sailor on a tiny Pacific 
island with several sinister shipmates who 
wanted to kill you? You'll find the spellbind- 
ing answer in THE LEDGER OF LYING 
DOG by William G. Weekley. This unique 
mystery-plus-action story has not only a 
clever and convincing plot, but it is written 
with amazing realism. The step by step, day 
by day escape of Henry Colby from sudden 
death and the slow turning of the hunted 
to the hunter is graphic, gripping and gory. 
(Doubleday—$3.00) 
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Slipping into the guise of Santa Claus, I 
recommend the following Christmas themes: 

A FIRESIDE BOOK OF YULETIDE 
TALES, by Edward Wagenknecht, unlike 
most “treasures” of its kind, deviates from 
the sweet, sad and sentimental aspects of 
Yuletide to stories seasoned with humor, 
sagas with a twist of adventure and an in- 
teresting travelogue of Christmas around the 
world. Authors include Charles Dickens, 
Heywood Broun, Louisa May Alcott, Ring 
Lardner, Anthony Trollope and Herman 
Melville. (Bobbs-Merrill—$4.00) 

Those with a leaning toward poetry in 
their Yule spirit will embrace CHRIST- 
MAS IS SHAPED LIKE STARS, a truly 
heart-warming lyric poem about a snow- 
white, frost-sparkling, log-cracking Christ- 
mas on a Vermont farm. Wonderfully 
illustrated by Garry Mackenzie and packed 
in a gift-box, this book is an ideal present 
for the women folks. (Crowell—$3.50) 


And here’s some just-off-the-press non- 
fiction that would make excellent Christmas 
gifts for men whose reading tastes may run 
from music and murder to mayhem and 
malemutes: 


ADVENTURE 

Jack Hines, who writes so well about men 
and dogs on Alaskan gold trails half a 
century ago, reaches a new high in WOLF 
DOGS OF THE NORTH. He does not fall 
into the easy trap of endowing the half- 
wild huskies with super-canine intelligence, 
but he does show that out of the partner- 
ship of superior dog instinct and splendid 
human courage both men and dogs can rise 
to high levels of loyalty, sacrifice and re- 
sourcefulness. A top-notch book for any 
man with a corner in his heart for a dog. 
Illustrated by Roger Vernam. (Greenberg— 
$2.75) 

Stewart H. Holbrook, an old hand at 
lurid narration, spurts way out in front of 
this season's collectors of brand-new slants 
on interesting, ornery or lovable greats and 
phony-greats with LITTLE ANNIE OAK- 
LEY AND OTHER RUGGED PEOPLE. 
Some of the characters, like Lew Wallace, 
Kit Carson and Ethan Allan live in history. 
Others, such as Annie Oakley, Buffalo Bill 
and other “rugged people” exist mainly in 
folklore created by nimble-minded press- 
agents. Present also are Ned Buntline and 
Frank Merriwell, whose Niagaras of adven- 
ture stories made them Kings of the Tripe- 
writers. (Macmillan—$3.75) , 

BET A MILLION! by Lloyd Wendt and 
Herman Kogan is a high-voltage piece about 
John W. Gates, Texas-bred firebrand who 
shot from obscurity into the firmament of 
high finance. Bet-A-Million Gates was a 
Wall Street buccaneer, an inveterate gambler 
and spectacular bluffer and blusterer. But 
the authors, without becoming whitewashers, 
reveal that Gates also had a constructive 
side, plus a wide streak of generosity. (Bobbs- 
Merrill—$3.50) 
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A quick-on-the-draw reminder of the ex- 
plosive years of Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico is JEFF MILTON: A GOOD MAN 
WITH A GUN, J. Evetts Haley, the biogra- 
per of this deadly foe of outlaws dug to 
great depths of research and climbed to 
great heights of fascinating writing in pro- 
ducing the life-history of a Frontier Peace 
Officer who matchéd draws with some of the 
West’s worst badmen and lived because he 
was “a good man with a gun.” (U. of Okla- 
homa Press—$5.00) 

The first twenty-eight centuries of THREE 
THOUSAND YEARS OF ESPIONAGE by 
Kurt Singer are archaically top-heavy. But 
his cloak-and-dagger boys and girls gain 
speed when we reach the crafty and ruth- 
less “undercover agents” who served Napol- 
eon, Kaiser William, the last Czar, Hitler 
and Red Russia. A superior blend of au- 
thentic history with “whodunit” suspense, 
(Prentice-Hall—$3.00) 


ENTERTAINMENT 

In TRUMPET ON THE WING that earthy 
Gabriel with a heavenly trumpet, Wingy 
Manone (aided by Paul Vandervoort) tells 
the story of his life. In lusty anecdotes, 
truth-bending tales and fantastic episodes 
this famous jazzman lays bare the high 
notes of his career from lean boyhood days 
in New Orleans to lush fame in Hollywood, 
Good reading. (Doubleday—$2.95) 

For those who listen with tingling delight 
when Burl Ives sings folksongs on stage, 
screen, radio or platter his autobiography, 
WAYFARING STRANGER, is a natural. 
Mr. Ives describes his years on the road when 
he sang for his supper in hobo jungles, 
public parks, revival meetings and carnivals, 
(Whittlesey House—$3.50) 

THE FINE ART OF MIXING DRINKS, 
by David A, Embury, describes not only every 
one of the hundreds of cocktails, highballs, 
daisies and punches I ever tasted, but scores 
I’ve only heard about and dozens I did not 
even know existed. A handy book for pro 
and amateur mixologists. (Doubleday—$3.50) 


Hossies 

To men who cherish both cooks and books 
I offer the ENCYCLOPEDIC COOKBOOK. 
This thirty-books-in-one volume contains 
10,000 soup-to-nuts recipes covering 1100 
well illustrated pages. Superior editing and 
indexing by Ruth Berolzheimer. Fine chap- 
ters on buying, serving and preserving foods. 
(Grosset & Dunlap—$4.95) 

The publishers of Aaron Sussman’s AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER'S HANDBOOK 
point with justifiable pride to its new, com- 
pletely revised and enlarged edition, super- 
vised by Bruce Downes, one of America’s 
leading “still” photographers. Brand new 
is a large chapter on color-photography. The 
entire text of this huge and heavily illus- 
trated guide to good pictures is up-to-date 
with the latest cameras, photo accessories 
and picture-taking methods. (Crowell—$3.75) 


The Business of Being Wright 
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value of $200,000. It was called by the 
newspapers a million-dollar company. 
In payment for all rights to their 
patents in the United States, the Wrights 
received stock and cash, and a provision 
for 10 per cent royalty on all planes sold; 
and the company would bear the cost of 
suits against patent infringers. The com- 
pany opened offices in New York, but the 
factory would be in Dayton, Ohio. 

Instead of being elated, the Wrights 
now felt unhappy. It had been their 
dream to get out of business and give 
their time to scientific research. When 
Frank Russell, cousin of the Algers, was 
appointed factory manager, the Wrights’ 
office was still over the old bicycle shop. 
Russell asked them where he should have 
his desk until factory space could be ob- 
tained. They had no room to spare, they 
told him. Perhaps he could find desk 
space in a plumbing shop down the 
sireet. He set up temporary headquarters 
in a corner the plumber wasn’t using. 
The next day Wilbur Wright came car- 
rying a basket of unopened letters ad- 
dressed to The Wright Company. 

“T don’t know what you'll wanf to do 
about these,” said Wilbur. “Maybe they 
should be opened. But if you open a let- 
ter, there’s always the danger that you 
may decide to answer it and then you're 
apt to find yourself involved in a long 
correspondence!” 


At first the factory, with eleven em- 
ployes, had a capacity of two planes a 
month. The Wrights knew the time was 
not yet ripe for selling planes. Their best 
opportunity was to give exhibitions. They 
hired Roy Knabenshue, a pioneer bal- 
loonist, to manage the exhibition busi- 
ness, and Orville trained pilots to fly 
the planes being built. 

The Wright Company did well from 
the first. In one of the first two years, 
the profit from the exhibition business 
was better than $100,000, or more than 
half of the total investment. An average 
charge for a series of flights at a county 
fair or elsewhere was $5,000 for each 
plane. For the first exhibition, at 
Indianapolis, five planes were used. 


Roy Knabenshue particularly wished 
to have exhibitions financed in large 
cities where the newspaper reports would 
help further bookings. At Chicago, he 
was advised to try Harold McCormick, a 
controlling stockholder in the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. McCormick 
refused to see him. 

Knabenshue then made a deal with a 
newspaper to promote a lake-front air 
show. On the opening day, he told pilot 
Walter Brookins: “That corner window 
on the fourth floor of the Harvester 
Building yonder is in the office of a man 
I hope will see what’s going on.” 

The pilot flew so close to the window 
that those looking out got a scare. 

Next day McCormick’s _ secretary 
greeted Roy: “I’m sure he will want to 
talk with you. Just step this way.” 

The result was a committee of Chicago 


citizens to sponsor, next year, the biggest 
aviation meet yet held. 

After two years, the exhibition busi- 
ness had passed its peak and the greater 
part of the company’s dealings was with 
the U. S. Army and Navy and private 


_ buyers. The price of a plane was $5,000. 


In May, 1912, Wilbur Wright died of 
typhoid fever and Orville succeeded him 
as president of the company. More than 
ever Orville wished to be out of active 
business. As a first step, he offered to buy 
up the other shareholders’ stock. By 1914 
all of them had sold to him except Robert 
J. Collier who, for sentimental reasons, 
wished to retain his interest. It was said 
that the sellers got a price which, includ- 
ing the dividends received, gave them 100 
per cent profit. 

Orville then let it be known that he 
might be willing to sell his entire interest. 
To this, Collier, as the only other share- 
holder, agreed. In October, 1915, Orville 
sold out to an eastern syndicate. His profit 
was fairly handsome. 

When he-died on January 30, 1948, 
his estate, mostly stocks and bonds, was 
valued at $1,023,903. He owned no avia- 
tion securities, for he did not want his 
name exploited. 

Clinton Peterkin died in 1944, a rep- 
resentative of an electrical manufacturer. 
His reward for promoting The Wright 
Company was 800 shares of stock which 
he promptly sold for about $40,000, a 
substantial sum, part of which probably 
went to DeLancey Nicoll. In launching 
the first airplane company in America, 
he did pretty well for a youngster of 24. 

—Fred C. Kelly 


The Boy Who Wants A Rifle 
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Winchester .22 for $15. The rifle then 
sold new for about $32. It would cost 
nearly twice that much if made to- 
day. He took the weapon home and 
made a stock for it to suit himself. Then 
he cut down the factory stock to suit a 
small boy. 

He married not long after and, when 
his children came along, he taught them 
to shoot with that rifle. During the squir- 
rel season he put the man-sized stock back 
on the rifle so he could hunt with it. He 
still has the rifle and last summer he shot 
a possible with it at 100 yards—meaning 
that all ten shots were in the two-inch 
10 ring of the official target. 

Edwards Brown, Jr., who is also on the 
technical staff of the Rifleman, remodeled 
light .22 rifles for his boys when his first 
son was 7 or 8 years old. He has taught 
his sons Teddy and Kevin to shoot a rifle 
in the four positions used by target shoot- 
ers. He has taught them so well that 
when I was looking around for two small 
boys to be photographed in the shooting 
positions, I could think of no boys who 
would take the positions more correctly 
than Brown's youngsters. 

Jack Lacy of Winchester is another 
father who has taught small boys to 
shoot. Indeed, he has taught hundreds 


of other people's kids. Lacy spends his 
days in Winchester’s New Haven plant 
testing rifles, his week ends shooting in 
rifle matches and three evenings a week 
teaching classes of boys and girls how to 
shoot. Winchester furnishes the 50-foot 
indoor range, Lacy gives his time without 
pay—because he likes kids, likes rifles 
and believes that the two should be 
brought together. 

-His classes are well known to the police 
of New Haven. When they pick up a boy 
with a rifle, they don’t book him. They 
have a talk with him instead. They tell 
him they will have to keep the rifle until 
he is older. Finally, they give him his 
punishment. The sentence is to take Jack 
Lacy’s course in rifle shooting. 

Fathers like Barr and Brown and Lacy 
are rare. The Army found that only about 
2 per cent of drafted men in the last war 
knew anything about shooting a rifle. It 
is safe to assume that there are now some 
millions of young fathers in the country 
who learned something about a rifle 
while in uniform. 

But even the father who doesn’t know 
anything about rifles can be helpful to 
the boy who wants one. The first thing 
to do is to find out if there is a local 
rifle club. There are estimated to be 


between 10,000 and 15,000 ranges in the * 


country maintained by rifle clubs, schools, 
camps and various organizations. Not 
all of these are open to youngsters. But 
there is no reason why the father of a 
boy who wants a rifle shouldn't join a 


club if there is one. He'll have no trouble 
getting in. Rifle clubs are usually the 
opposite of exclusive. The members like 
rifle shooting and they want more men 
to like it. 

There is no more democratic sport 
and none in which old-timers are more 
willing to help newcomers. The old- 
timers demand only two things: one is 
that you’re interested and the other is 
that you behave yourself in an unobjec- 
tionable manner. They won't like you on 
a rifle range if you are drunk or if you 
talk too much and too loud. About the 
only sure way of getting thrown off a 
rifle range is to disobey the simple rules 
demanded by safety. 

The mother who says “no” to the boy 
who wants a rifle does so because she’s 
afraid he'll get hurt. The fear isn’t alto- 
gether foolish. A boy who hasn't 
learned to handle a rifle will be danger- 
ous to himself or others when he gets 
hold of a rifle without supervision. But 
under proper supervision, rifle shooting 
is one of the safest of sports and a rifle 
range is one of the safest places to be. 
During the last twenty-odd years the Na- 
tional Rifle Association has been con- 
ducting a junior rifle-shooting program 
for high schools and prep schools. In 
that time more than 1,500,000 boys and 
girls in their teens have earned qualifica- 
tion awards with the rifle. To date there 
has never been a shooting accident. 

It isn’t the boys who have learned to 
shoot who have accidents with rifles. 
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' It’s the ones who haven't. Parents may 
well worry when their children begin to 
drive cars. They needn’t worry about a 
boy who goes to a rifle range. And though 
it is dangerous for any boy to go hunting 
with several other boys who have a gun 
they don’t know how to handle, the boy 
who knows about rifles is a good deal 
safer than the one who doesn't. 

But what is the father who doesn’t 
know much about firearms to do about a 
boy who wants to shoot when there is no 
club available and no rifleman friend to 
help out? If he can find a place to shoot, 
he can learn the necessary things and a 
great many more from books. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association has recently pub- 
lished a paper-bound book, How to Shoot 
a Rifle, which is uncommonly well il- 
lustrated, And it tells more about the sub- 
ject than I'd have thought possible in 
sixty pages, even though they are big 
pages. The local bookstore may not have 
it but you can get a copy by sending 
$1.75 to the National Rifle Association, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 


I did find only one small slip in it. 
This was the statement that John Garand, 
“an employe of Frankford Arsenal, near 
Philadelphia,” invented our present serv- 
ice rifle. The man who wrote the book 
must know that Garand has been em- 
ployed at Springfield Arsenal, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, for more than 
twenty-five years and still is. It was at 
Springfield that he did his work on the 
Garand rifle. 

Another useful book is the Handbook 
of Small Bore Rifle Shooting. It was writ- 
ten by the dean of American writers on 
rifles, Colonel Townsend Whelen. The 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, 343 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, has published 300,000 
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copies of it so far. The institute will send 
it to anybody for 15 cents. 

Both the N.R.A. book and Colonel 
Whelen’s book offer some suggestions on 
the choice of a rifle. Even so, the choice 
may be a problem for the man who can’t 
get advice from an experienced rifleman. 
A boy's first rifle—-or a man’s either— 
should be for the .22 long-rifle cartridge. 
The ammunition costs only a fraction 
as much as that for larger calibers, it 
can be shot in many places where the 
noise of a bigger bore would be objec- 
tionable and the shooter doesn’t have to 
worry about the kick. The .22 does recoil, 
but you can hardly feel it. 

The trouble with choosing a .22 is that 
there are almost forty different kinds 
made—at the rate of 1,000,000 rifles every 
year. Most of them are rifles intended for 
small-game hunting or plinking—that is, 
shooting at informal targets such as tin 
cans, bottles, a knot in a fence post, or 
whatever offers. The National Target 
Company in Washington has recently 
brought out something much. better— 
what it calls bustible bull’s-eyes. These 
are 1 inches in diameter, made of black 
plastic and sell for 75 cents a hundred. 
‘They have a pin, as well as a small hole 
near the edge, by which to hang them up. 
Anybody who can break these regularly 
at twenty-five yards from the standing 
position with a light .22 rifle equipped 
with open sights is a better shot than I 
am. Breaking them with a target rifle 
is another matter. The semiautomatic .22 
has become popular. There are at least 
nine different models on the market 
made by Winchester, Remington, Marlin, 
Savage, Stevens, Mossberg and Harring- 
ton & Richardson. They are intended 
for plinking and small-game hunting. In 
addition, there are bolt and slide-action 
repeating .22s, some using a clip maga- 
zine and some a tubular magazine. 


“You fool, Steger! The second half hasn’t started yet.” 
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The .22 with a magazine has an ad- 
vantage over the single-shot because the 
best .22 long-rifle cartridges have greased 
bullets. You shouldn’t carry them loose 
in your pocket as the grease picks up 
whatever it is that collects in pockets. 
It is something of a nuisance to load a 
.22 single-shot. Unless you have some 
special way of carrying the cartridges, 
you have to open the cardboard car- 
tridge box and close it again each time 
you load. A semiautomatic or repeating 
.22 will hold from five to eighteen long- 
rifle cartridges. This means you only have 
to stop to load the magazine from the 
box. 

Plinking can be a lot of fun, especially 
with targets that break when hit. But | 
the boy who gets seriously interested in 
rifle shooting will want something more. 
Unless he lives in a place where he can 
hunt a lot, the something more will be 
target shooting. For this he'll want a 
target rifle if only because everybody 
else will be using one. 

The difference between a plinking 
rifle and a target rifle is first of all in 
the sights. The plinking rifle usually 
comes with a notch rear sight and a 
plain blade or bead front sight. You 
can shoot at fairly large marks at close 
range with such sights. But they are not 
easily and positively adjustable and the 
eye error is too great for nice work. 


A rifle needs either an aperture rear 
sight that will respond accurately to 
changes on a scale, or a telescope sight 
that will so respond. Telescope sights 
are not permitted in junior competition 
because so few boys can afford them. 

The target rifle for shooting as it is 
mostly practiced today requires a sling 
for use in the kneeling, sitting and prone 
positions. Only bolt-action .22s with a 
clip rather than a tubular magazine are 
really suited to a sling. To use the sling, 
you put your arm through the loop and 
your hand against the juncture of the 
sling and the barrel, or against a hand 
stop. You need something to put your 
left hand against because the sling pulls 
back when it is properly tight. 

Finally, the target rifle is usually much 
heavier than the plinking or the sporting 
rifle. Target rifles for men weigh from 
10 to 14 pounds, ready to shoot. They 
hold steadier and swing more slowly than 
lighter rifles. Such weights are too much 
for a small boy, though a youngster of 
16 can handle a 10- or 12-pound rifle. 

There are a number of junior target 
rifles on the market weighing from 6 to 
7% pounds. A small boy can hardly hold 
anything heavier and a boy of 12 had 
better begin with one of this weight. The 
Winchester 69 Match and the Reming- 
ton 521T are examples. They come 
equipped with a Lyman rear peep sight 
positively adjustable for elevation and 
windage, and a leather sling. Harrington 
& Richardson, after talking it over with 
the technical staff of the American Rifle- 
man, came out last fall with a new rifle 
for small boys that they call the Target- 
eer Junior. This has a stock designed to 
suit small boys, proper sights and a sling. 

Other rifles do not come with astock 
short enough for a small boy. The proper 
length of a stock, which is measured from 
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the trigger to the middle of the butt 
plate, depends on the arm length of the 
shooter and, to some extent, on his shoot- 
ing habits. A grown man has an arm 
length, as measured from the armpit to 
the tips of the fingers, that averages be- 
tween 28 and 30 inches. He can use a 
stock of standard factory length, which 
runs from 13 to 131% inches. Jack Lacy 
says we all use rifle stocks that are too 
long. He has an average arm length and 
he cuts his stocks off to a length of some- 
thing like 124% inches. He says a short 
stock gives you better control of the rifle 
and since he’s one of the best shots in 
the country his opinion carries weight. 

There is no question that, except for 
the -new Harrington & Richardson 
Targeteer Junior, factory stocks are too 
long for a small boy. They must be cut 
down else he cannot take comfortable 
and correct shooting positions. The boy 
will grow. When he does, the stock can 
be lengthened by fitting wood between 
the stock and the butt plate. 

Most of the junior target rifles need a 
new front sight for target shooting—one 
with an aperture. When shooting, the 
front aperture looks like a ring with a 
black bull’s-eye inside it. The aperture 
should be big enough so a good bit of 
white shows around the bull. Jack Lacy 
says it’s better to start a boy with a plain 
flat-topped-blade front sight and teach 
him to hold so the bull looks like a black 
ball sitting on top of the front sight. 
But the moment the boy gets into compe- 
tition he'll want an aperture sight be- 
cause it’s more precise. 

A boy of 14 can handle a heavier rifle. 
Examples are the Remington 513T, the 
Winchester 75, the Stevens 416-2, the 
Mossberg 44 US and the Harrington & 
Richardson Medalist. These weigh from 
834 to 10% pounds. The Remington, 
Winchester and Medalist are all com- 
pletely equipped target rifles. The Stev- 
ens needs a Lyman or Redfield rear 
peep; the Mossberg an adjustable hand 
stop. 

The first thing to do with a new rifle 
is to read the maker’s instructions and 
with their aid find out how the rifle 
works, It’s no good trying to shoot a rifle 
until you know how it works—how it’s 
loaded, when it’s on safe and when it’s 
ready to fire. Then you can hold it in 
the various shooting positions and see 
how it feels. If the rifle is for a small 
boy, you'll want to saw off the stock or 
get somebody else to. This had better 
be done by trial and error—sawing off a 
little and trying the rifle for fit. 

The next thing is to consider how to 
handle the rifle safely. Almost everybody 
knows that you handle a rifle always and 
everywhere as if it were loaded. You do 
this because sometime it might be loaded 
when you didn’t know it, and you must 
form the habit. I’ve sometimes felt in- 
sulted when people, seeing a gun in the 
living room, ask if I’m sure it isn’t loaded. 
They might as well ask me if I’m sure 
I haven’t put rat poison in the cocktails. 
But on second thought, they are entitled 
to know whether the gun is loaded. I 
regularly demonstrate that it isn’t 

The second rule, which follows from 
the first, is: never point a gun at any- 
thing you don’t intend to shoot. Most 


men who've handled a good many guns 
over a period of years have had one fire 
when they didn’t intend it to fire. I’ve 
had the experience more than once. But 
no one was ever endangered by the un- 
expected shot. 

Some of the other rules are less known 
and less observed. One is to be sure of 
your target. If you are sure, you won't 
shoot a fellow hunter under the impres- 
sion that he’s a moose. Another rule is 
to be sure the bullet isn’t going to do 
damage beyond the target. This means 
that you have to remember that bullets 
ricochet off a stone and off water. In most 
inhabited parts of the country it’s not 
safe to shoot at things thrown in the air, 
or anything in a tree, unless the angle 
is pretty straight up. A bullet travels 
farthest at an angle nearer 30 degrees 
than 45 degrees. At 30 degrees a .22 long- 
rifle bullet will go almost a mile. 

You don’t climb a fence with a loaded 
gun; you don’t leave a loaded gun; and 
you learn to carry a gun so it won't point 
at your companion even if you fall down. 

When you and your son have con- 
sidered these things, you'll want to shoot. 
Start by shooting from a rest. Lie down 
on the ground and rest the rifle on a 
sand bag or a rolled-up blanket. The 
trick in rifle shooting is to control the 
trigger. You mustn't yank it, you mustn’t 
snatch at it and you mustn’t flinch. The 
Army has come to the conclusion that 
you mustn’t pull a trigger; you must 
squeeze it. I grew up before the Army 
discovered this, so I’m still inclined to 
pull a trigger. But maybe squeeze is the 
better word—more suggestive of what you 
should do. 


Tn the Army they teach you to hold 
the sights as nearly on the mark as you 
can and slowly squeeze the trigger so you 
won’t know when the rifle is going to 
fire. Thus you can’t flinch. Colonel 
Whelen says this has proved the most 
successful method. I reckon he knows. I 
can follow the method to some extent 
when I'm shooting from a rest and maybe 
when prone. But my trigger finger has 
been educated—or miseducated. Mostly 
I can’t fire a rifle more than half a dozen 
times without learning, almost uncon- 
sciously, how much pull—I mean squeeze 
—it takes. After that I know when it’s 
going to go and I’m not surprised when 
the rifle speaks. 

It’s only when you've learned to con- 
trol the trigger fairly well that you can 
call your shots. You have to remember 
just where the sights were with reference 
to the mark when the rifle fired. Until 
you can do that you can’t adjust your 
sights so the rifle will shoot center. 

When you’ye learned to call your shots 
from a rest, it’s time enough to try the 
less steady positions—prone, _ sitting, 
kneeling and standing. If you have 


“learned to call your shots when shooting 


from a rest, you will soon learn to call 
them in the more difficult positions. And 
once you've learned to call your shots 
in any position, you’re on your way. The 
rest is practice. 

If your son likes the rifle, he will learn 
to shoot better than you can. But you 
won't mind.—Lucian Cary 


The Case of the Telltale Ring 


[Continued from page 45] 


still professed her love for Pattmore, the 
captain wished to dump the whole mess 
in Pinkerton’s lap. With Pattmore re- 
moved, he felt sure his sister would be her 
normal, happy self and forget that dis- 
tressing habit of spiking his drinks with 
strange powders. In this Pattmore had 
encouraged and dominated her, he as- 
sured his listener, and although he’d lost 
a great deal of faith in sister Annie he 
now wanted to protect her at any cost. 
The captain had never married and was 
a lonely man after retiring. He men- 
tioned a fee and bonus well above the 
Pinkerton regular rates. 

“Yours is a very strange case,” said the 
detective, never guilty of overstatement. 
“T'll have to give it careful thought, but 
I'll help if possible.” Meanwhile, he 
strongly advised the captain to change his 
will, destroy the old one in Annie’s pres- 
ence and deposit all his ready money in 
a bank. 


With the case under advisement, 
Pinkerton sent a man around to the ad- 
dress given to pick up the neighborhood 
talk, and contacted the lawyer friend who 
had recommended Captain Sumner. The 


friend replied that the Sumners of New , 


England were an old, solid family, all 
respected and properly religious except 
for a streak of superstition that seemed to 
crop out strongly in J. N. and Annie, 
who likely were behind the door when 
intelligence on that score was distributed. 
The neighborhood gossip, while proving 
nothing, was of a pattern to fit the cap- 
tain’s tale. He was ready the second day 
to send for that worthy gentleman and 
apologize, when the captain popped into 
his office again, this time quite agitated, 

“She’s dead!” he blurted. “Mrs. Patt- 
more. Annie just got a telegram from Mr. 
Pattmore saying she died this noon. I 
was afraid we'd be too late! The ring 
tried to warn me. Now we're becalmed 
for sure... .” 

“But why?” Pinkerton asked. “It’s sim- 
ple enough to hold a post-mortem. If your 
suspicions are correct, we can find a lot 
of explaining for Mr. Pattmore to do.” 

“You don’t know Pattmore. He has too 
much influence; too many people 
wouldn’t want even a breath of scandal 
to touch his political hopes. All the city 
and county officials are in his pocket. 
He could easily stop any investigation in 
the state, I believe.” 

Allan Pinkerton was several decades 
ahead of his time as the first to employ 
female operatives. He sent a Miss Seaton 
to quietly engage a room in the small, 
genteel boarding house where the captain 
and his sister resided and to get as 
chummy as possible with Mrs. Thayer. 

Her report, combined with that of the 
detective still in the neighborhood, less- 
ened Pinkerton’s haste to leave for Green- 
ville, Ohio. Mrs. Thayer had been 
drugstore shopping. Finding the first 
druggist too inquisitive, she had gone to 
another and filled a prescription with a 
high arsenic content, and this right after 
the captain had, unless new holes were 
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coming out in his head, torn up the will. 
And she had been absent some thirty-six 
hours from her rooms, until early in the 
morning the day Mrs. Pattmore was re- 
ported dead. Pinkerton wondered if the 
captain was shielding his sister far more 
than he intended; or was Sumner de- 
liberately telling him only part of the 
truth? Was he being roped into some 
plot to wreak a silencing revenge on the 
politician in a manner that would keep 
Annie’s skirts clear of anything from 
abortion to murder? 

Before taking a train for Greenville, 
Pinkerton called in Mrs. Kate Warne, a 
particularly capable and intelligent lady 
on his staff. 

“You,” he informed her, “are about to 
become a fortuneteller.” While she 
blinked a couple of times, he elaborated: 
“Here’s a book that deals fully with such 
hocus-pocus. Rent some rooms on Clark 
Street and fix them, and yourself, up 
convincingly for the part. Put an adver- 
tisement in the evening paper about Lu- 
cille, great Asiatic sibyl, seventh daughter 
of a seventh daughter, et cetera. You 
should have one customer in particular, 
maybe two, and I'll tell you just how to 
handle them... .” 

Pinkerton took the train and circulated 
incognito in circles where information 
might be forthcoming in Greenville, 
learning in rapid succession: that Mrs. 
Pattmore’s death had been officially as- 
cribed to dysentery by two reputable phy- 
sicians; that County Sheriff Tomlinson 
was an amiable, honest carpenter and 
little else; and that Coroner Van Valken- 
burgh was a boon companion of the de- 
ceased’s husband. Very cozy. 

Pinkerton, instead of greasing a few 
local palms, wired Chicago: “Send Green 
and Knox by next train to meet me at 
Clarendon House here.” 

They arrived and he simply instructed 
them to start talking up, in the lobby 
and public places, the probability that 
someone had poisoned the late Mrs. Patt- 


more. Within the day so many substantial 
citizens were relaying their own versions 
of this to the sheriff that he hurried down 
to see Coroner Van Valkenburgh. 

“A vile slander!” exploded that official. 
“But I'll certainly put it to rest. Nothing 
but dirty politics!” He wrote an order 
to exhume the body, and hastened over 
to tell his good friend at The Pattmore 
House that enemies were spreading some 
pretty rough campaign stories on him. 

The operative watching Pattmore re- 
ported that that afternoon Pattmore 
dashed off a letter to Annie Thayer and 
shortly afterward got in a horse-drawn 
hack and was driven out of town. Opera- 
tive Knox noted the hack’s number, later 
bought the driver a drink and just cas- 
ually learned that Pattmore’s destination 
had been the graveyard. 

“I'm not sure what's in the wind,” 
Pinkerton told his men, “but there should 
be some activity out there tonight.” 

About 8:30 that night a carriage drove 
them within half a mile of the grave- 
yard. 

There was no moon and a funereal 
calm prevailed as they entered the burial 
ground, a large and rambling place in 
which they had no idea how to locate 
the Pattmore plot. Not fully certain of 
their mission and feeling somewhat 
ghoulish if not foolish, the trio advanced 
slowly, spread out, halting now and then 


to listen. 


Suddenly Green heard a scraping noise 
and the rattle of loose earth and before 
him appeared a scene straight out of 
Edgar Allan Poe. In the flickering light 
of a smoky lantern, like muckworms 
down in an open grave, three ill-clad, 
earthstained figures bent to their task— 
which was not that of planting flowers. 

Green backtracked, located Pinkerton 
and Knox in a few minutes and together 
they rushed the grave robbers with pistols 
drawn. Knox stumbled over a low head- 
stone, involuntarily ripping out with an 
oath. The dark figures dropped their 
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tools and took off without debate. Pink- SATIN 
erton fired at one man, who hesitated COON i new 
long enough to return the shot, then dis- UA a \ 
appeared with his companions in the Brod of . 
gloom. The would-be bodysnatchers (hie WALE OC 5 Nth CA 
seemed to find the best of running ground : 
easily, whereas the detectives, wholly un- 
familiar with their surroundings, con- 
tended with random bushes, vines and 
plot markers and soon were outdistanced. 
Pinkerton strode back to the opened 
grave and struck a match, holding it near 
the granite monument, which testified 
that this was the final resting place, or 
intended as such, of the dearly beloved 
wile of Alonzo Pattmore. Hopping down 
into the fresh excavation with another 
match, he satisfied himself that the dig- 
gers had been several minutes’ work away 
from getting the coffin out of its bed. 
“They probably won't have the nerve 
to return tonight,” Pinkerton guessed 
aloud, “but you two had better keep a 
watch to make sure, You can see any 
movement around here from the road, 
and you'll be safer from surprise there.” 


Who stood to gain anything by spirit- 
ing away the body? Surely not Pattmore. 
It would leave him facing the same em- 
barrassing questions which the Pinker- 
tons themselves had put into circulation. 
Not excluding the captain or his sister 
from possibly having hired the ghouls, 
how did they get news of the exhumation 
order so quickly? Pattmore had written a 
letter, but he hadn’t been seen near a 
telegraph office. 

At any rate, the inquest next day 
should settle something. 

Pinkerton was outside the coroner’s 
office, following the inclination of all 
good detectives by starting a conversa- 
tion with the men who had brought the 
body of Mrs. Pattmore from the ceme- 
tery. You never knew when you might 
pick up a valuable loose end while nos- => 
ing around like that. Sheriff Tomlinson \ Bans Sd 
had accompanied the body from grave to MK lear avert 
inquest table to make sure there would 
be no switch. 

The post-pallbearers did haye some 
interesting news, to be sure, They were 
quite agog over finding a casket that 
seemed to have gone astray in the ceme- CUE Co 
tery. It had been opened. Tracing some 
plain footprints evidently made by men 
carrying a heavy weight, they had found 
a vacant grave in the adjoining Potter's 
Field, the earth freshly disturbed. as 

“Were these footprints,” Pinkerton j i 
asked, “going in a direction toward the 
grave of Mrs. Pattmore?” 

“Why, yes,” the spokesman for the men 
eyed him in surprise. “Yes, they were. 
In fact, we found this casket from Pot- 
ter’s Field not more than fifteen or twenty 
feet away from the Pattmore grave.” 

The crowd was now coming out of the 
coroner’s office. The investigation was 
over surprisingly soon, Pinkerton 
thought, as the sheriff came up to report 
to him. The jury had agreed with the two 
doctors who reiterated their original find- 
ing—Mrs. Pattmore had been a victim 
of dysentery. The detective listened 
rather dazedly, The jurymen, every one 
of them, had looked at the remains, which 
were beginning to decay pretty badly. 
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and when they said somebody had dysen- 
tery, by Hippocrates, they died of 
dysentery! Oh, yes, the jury had been 
made up largely of Pattmore’s friends, so- 
cially and politically; perhaps because 
it was hard to find anyone on short notice 
who wasn’t a friend of that good fellow. 

“They looked at the corpse!” Pinker- 
ton’s beard trembled. “Didn’t anyone 
think it might be a good idea to make 
an autopsy?” 

“Guess not. Mr. Pattmore was upset 
about opening the grave anyway. Bad. 
Seemed like they wanted to spare his 
feelings if they could.” 

“Evidently.” Pinkerton turned to the 
hearty who had driven the hearse from 
the cemetery. “Tell the sheriff what you 
were telling me about finding that corpse 
dug up from Potter's Field.” 


“Now, Mr. Tomlinson,” Pinkerton 
took up when the man finished repeating 
his story, “you’re going to find that the 
pauper from Potter's Field had been a 
woman of about the same age, the same 
size and general appearance as Mrs. Patt- 
more—selected for just that reason to sub- 
stitute for her—and buried about the 
same time that she was. Just in case there 
had been a complete inquest here today.” 

The sheriff a few hours later did find 
the substitute corpse much as predicted. 
“Somebody,” Pinkerton added with a 
growl, “was worried enough about the 
evidence in that grave to want it forever 
hidden away. And we'll have to find out 
for ourselves what it was. 

“Gents,” he turned back to the puzzled 
hearse driver, “we would like to have 
the—ah—say, the loan of this body. It will 
require only an hour or so. If the coroner 
sends someone with you to make sure it 
is replaced, dig it up later. I can give 
you several excellent reasons why you 
should cooperate—reasons I don’t want 
spread about just now. First, here is 
twenty-five dollars. .. .” 

“Well,” the puzzled look was replaced 
by one of full understanding, “we're just 
ignorant grave diggers and not supposed 
to know about official reasons, and those 
are twenty-five of the best reasons I ever 
heard.” Pinkerton had a feeling that these 
same men had discovered an income in 
the ups and downs of Mrs. Pattmore’s 
remains, which, however, was not as im- 
portant as convincing the sheriff it was 
the right thing to give him an order 
protecting his next move. This was done 
only with the understanding that unless 
Pinkerton found the evidence he was 
looking for the whole episode would re- 
main secret and Pinkerton would bear 
the expense. Thus one Dr. Stuart of 
Greenville, an analytical chemist, was to 
remove the viscera of the late Mrs. 
Pattmore in the presence of witnesses, in- 
cluding the sheriff, and report his find- 
ings, a matter he said would require 
several days. 

Checkmate. All the careful work done 
had only placed Pattmore in a stronger 
position than ever. The public that stood 
ready to indict him now pulsed with 
sympathy for a maligned gentleman who 
had borne up stoutly while ghouls des- 
crated the grave of a loved one. With 
a little soft music and any counsel but 
that of a half-wit, not even twelve life- 


time Republicans would have found 
Pattmore less than a saint who belonged 
in Congress. 

Leaving one man to gumshoe around 
Greenville, Pinkerton returned quietly te 
Chicago. 

Affairs on State Street had come along 
smoothly, he found. As another boarder, 
Miss Seaton found it simple to steer Mrs. 
Thayer to the salon of “The Great Lu- 
cille, only living descendant of Hermes 
the Egyptian.” She had discovered, too, 
that Annie still had the prescription of 
white powders—mostly arsenic—but the 
bottle was only about half full. And in 
the same trunk she had found several 
letters from Pattmore to Mrs. Thayer, 
signed “your loving husband.” 

Inspecting the layout Kate Warne had 
set up for herself as a seer, Pinkerton in- 
dulged a hope that just one thread of this 
maze would start untangling instead of 
offering fresh knots. The salon was furn- 
ished with a garish elegance. 

In this atmosphere, when the Pinker- 
ton-coached seventh daughter began pull- 
ing facts of Mrs. Thayer's past and 
present out of the spiritual air like a 
magician with an invisible rabbit hutch, 
the distraught Annie gulped it all in and 
asked—nay, pleaded—for more. She had 
absorbed two injections of necromancy 
and eagerly made an appointment for 
the third. Pinkerton told Mrs. Warne to 
try and break down Mrs. Thayer's last 
reserve this evening, and armed her with 
factual bombshells he thought would do 
the breaking. He waited in an adjoining 
room, separated only by curtains, when 
the lady came in. 

Giving it the authenticity of all Pinker- 
ton productions, he had insisted that 
readings be granted all comers, sending 
out operatives to get information enough 
to prevent the extraneous gullibles tak- 
ing their troubles to the police. Indeed, 
Captain Sumner himself saw the adver- 
tisement and came to consult with the 
Fates, going away convinced that between 
this information and his Hindu ring he 
had the world in a bear-trap. 


Now the all-seeing Lucille, disposing 
rapidly of the initiative mumbo jumbo 
which left Annie entranced, settled down 
to some plumb-center fortunetelling. 

“You are in great peril,” she said 
darkly. “The secrets locked in your in- 
nermost mind are slowly being revealed 
in a city in another state not far from 
here... I see green . . . strange. Your 
sin has been the taking of the life of an 
unborn child ... not yours to take... 
and loving a man who was married to 
another... .” 

“But I told. you he is my husband!” 
Annie .tackled the easier of the two 
charges. 

Lucille waved the husband angle aside; 
Pinkerton himself didn’t have the answer 
to that one. “The woman I told you 
about, who stood between you and your 
lover . . . she who was envisioned to me 
in a deep slee . now I see her 
murdered!” Mrs. Thayer started vio- 
lently. “I see a bubbling glass .. . it is a 
poison! ... open graves ...a hangman’s 
noose... .” 

“Oh, God!” Annie Thayer covered her 
face and wept. 


With the interview getting about as 
corny as even the bounds of Mrs. Thayex's 
reasoning would permit, the omnipotent 
sibyl closed on a cornpopping note, in- 
toning: ‘ 

“Very soon now ... perhaps tonight 
after you leave here .. . your life will be 
entered bya dark-bearded gentleman— 
or you may seek him out, in what manner 
is not revealed to me—but the meeting 
will seem accidental . . . (here she de- 
scribed Allan Pinkerton in detail that 
could hardly be missed) . .. a man you 
will trust implicitly, for he will solve 
many of your problems and give your 
mind and heart ease. You will confide 
in him even more than you have in 
me.” 

Preceding Mrs. Thayer from the build- 
ing and allowing no time for her emo- 
tional binge to wear off, Pinkerton 
stopped her as she crossed a lonely park 
on the way home. Recognition made her 
eyes wild and she blurted: “Oh, God help 
me! That man has come!” 


Assuring her that such was the case, 
he took Annie to his office, gave her a 
glass of wine that she needed badly and 
told her enough about his knowledge of 
her affairs that she began bubbling over 
without stopping to reason. She con- 
firmed all that her brother had told Pink- 
erton about her and went hurriedly on: 

“My husband—Mr. Pattmore, that is— 
assured me that his wife was slowly dying 
of consumption. I know I did wrong in 
loving him, but I couldn’t help it. He 
was finally going to put her out of her 
misery, he said, by poisoning her. She 
hadn’t been a wife to him for years. I 
thought, and I still believe, that I per- 
suaded him not to do anything so ter- 
rible. We drove over into another county 
one night and were secretly married. This 
was before I—well, before I knew that I 
was in a family way. It seemed all right 
to me then, although I’m not sure of any- 
thing any longer. I was certain that my 
first husband was dead.” And now that 
Pattmore’s wife had reached her antici- 
pated destiny, Annie looked upon her 
marriage to the politician as quite legal 
and binding. 

By communicating with his agent in 
London, via New York, Pinkerton had 
learned that Henry Thayer was still alive 
and commanding an English whaling 
ship in the South Seas, but he kept this 
information to himself for the present. 

The attempts to poison her brother, 
Mrs. Thayer went on, had been engi- 
neered by Pattmore, and right now. she 
didn’t think he was a very nice man. “He 
seemed to have me hypnotized.” Only 
his insistence that they would need the 
money and the vision of herself as a Con- 
gressman’s wife in the social whirl of 
Washington had brought her to these 
attempts on her brother's life, which she 
had deeply repented. Three times, the 
detective thought to himself. 

As to that fourth slug of arsenic found 
in her trunk, she had intended taking 
it herself if things didn’t improve. 

“Where were you for about thirty-six 
hours right before Mrs. Pattmore died?” 
Pinkerton suddenly asked. “One of my 
men said you disappeared from your 
boarding house.” 
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“Oh!” She seemed unable to remember 
the occasion until Pinkerton reminded 
her of the date. “Oh, I was so unstrung 
I didn’t know what to do. The letters 
from Alonzo were more gloomy than 
ever, it seemed, and I took a train to 
Greenville. But I calmed down and got 
to thinking how silly it would seem to 
go there, and how I hadn’t told my 
brother I was making the trip. So I got 
off at some small station and came back 
to Chicago. Then that telegram came 
to me at the boarding house a few hours 
later—about noon that day.” 

Her long story became a signed affi- 
davit which Pinkerton took with him to 
Greenville. Dr. Stuart’s analysis, repos- 
ing in a now very belligerent sheriff's 
safe, showed poison in the dead woman's 
digestive tract in a quantity indicating 
she had been dieting on the stuff. 

Moreover, the men Pinkerton had left 
in Greenville had gone freelancing and 
found the nurse who attended Mrs. Patt- 
more. A few things she’d heard about the 
coroner’s inquest had made her willing 
to talk. Among other odd things, Patt- 
more had often given his wife her medi- 
cine in her last days, and more than once 
the nurse had overheard “that poor 
woman” querulously wanting to know 
whether it was exactly what the doctor 
ordered. Attacks of pain, nausea and 
diarrhea usually followed the husband's 
administrations. This did not seem to 
greatly concern the attending physician, 
if indeed he happened to be there at 
such times, the nurse said, so why should 
it have given her cause to suspect the 
man who was paying her wages? 

Pattmore’s defense was brilliant in the 


trial rapidly ensuing, and many a politi- 
cal string conceivably was pulled to the 
breaking point. But the jury found 
Alonzo Pattmore guilty without inquir- 
ing deeply into the motive—there had 
been a comfortable amount of insurance, 
and the prosecutor only hinted that Patt- 
more always had an eye for a trim ankle— 
and he was sentenced to serve ten years 
in the penitentiary. Annie Thayer's affi- 
davit was part of the evidence presented, 
but she did not appear in court. 

Pinkerton never attempted to solve 
Annie Thayer's abstruse line of reason- 
ing on matters legal and moral; he had 
not been hired for that and if the cap- 
tain didn’t want her prosecuted for her 
little pranks, that suited The Eye. He 
felt sure that Pattmore had gone through 
a wedding ceremony—probably a bogus 
one—to quiet Annie’s fears, and probably 
meant to really marry her when and if 
his wife and the captain could be safely 
put out of the way. It was a little confus- 
ing, but Annie was a confused person 
under Pattmore’s spell, despite her edu- 
cation and handsome looks—which, com- 
bined with the captain’s money as a lure, 
had led Pattmore to destroy his wife. 

It was enough to know in due time 
that Henry Thayer returned to the States, 
took a large view of whatever the cap- 
tain and Annie told him, and that Annie 
now had two able seamen to protect her 
from herself. Before returning to his 
farm, Captain Sumner offhandedly won- 
dered aloud to Pinkerton if he mightn’t 
be able to trace a certain Lucille who 
had quit her diggings on State Street. 
The detective hurriedly said he thought 
he needed a vacation—William Burke 
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that the recruiting of players, bare-faced 
commercialization and lowering of aca- 
demic standards have increased in direct 
proportion to the steadily expanding list 
of postseason games. 

It was not ever thus. Prior to the 1930s, 
the Rose Bowl had no competition. It 
was palpably silly for any college except 
a handful of eastern and southern institu- 
tions to go out and buy itself a hot-shot 
team because there was no cushy bowl 
pay-off to bring real dividends on the 
investment. 

In the 1930s, however, public-spirited 
citizens, unquote, throughout the coun- 
try began to gaze wistfully at the annual 
harvest, this year about $350,000, which 
the brethren in Pasadena were reaping. 
For every phony postseason game created, 
two teams were needed. The setup was 
an open invitation to drop all restraints 
and assemble herds of performing ele- 
phants that were a cinch to wind up in 
somebody’s bowl with a little luck (a 
euphemism for a hired ball club)., 

Once an invitation to a bowl carried 
some prestige. After all, there were only 
half a dozen spots available to the 650 
colleges supporting teams. Today, a bowl 
bid carries no more distinction than a 


date with the town tramp. Every team 
that wants one can play somebody in 
some highly improbable place on New 
Year’s Day. 

Last season there was the grand total 
of thirty-three bowl games, and some 
750,000 spectators will pay about $2,000,- 
000 for the privilege of seeing a similar 
set of bowl games this year. In addition 
to the standard fixtures, the list included 
breath-taking classics in the Cattle, 
Raisin, Salad, Vulcan, Harbor, Tanger- 
ine, Cigar, Yam, Aloha, Grape, Glass, 
Fruit, Orchid, Papoose and Kickapoo 
Bowls. 

The whole thing was so ridiculous that 
some of the well-established games had 
to probe the bottom of the barrel with a 
divining rod to dig up teams. The ’Gator, 
Delta, Dixie and Sun Bowls presented 
outfits—Georgia, Texas Christian, Arkan- 
sas and Texas Tech, respectively—that 
had been beaten four times during the 
regular season. 

The most revealing tip-off on the bowl 
rat race was given two years ago when 
the Pacific Coast Conference finally per- 
suaded the Western Conference to sign a 
five-year agreement to provide a team for 
the Rose Bowl. It was no trade secret that 
reputable eastern and midwestern schools 
with reasonably antiseptic academic and 
eligibility standards wanted no part of 
that $100,000-plus take. More precisely, 
they didn’t want the notoriety and finger- 
pointing that went with it. 


With the rich, land-grant universities 
of the Western Conference adhering to a 
rigid rule barring postseason games, the 
»acific Coast Conference had had to turn 
to the South. Between 1926 and 1946, 
only three nonsouthern schools—Pitt, 
Columbia and Nebraska—played ball 
with the Pasadena promoters. Everything 
was dandy; southern teams were colorful, 
they threw the ball around like crazy and 
they were splendid gate attractions. 

Then the Pacific Coast got a dose of 
religion, mostly under forced pressure. 
Conference members were taking aim on 
the Rose Bowl so flagrantly that Roy 
Atherton, a former FBI man, was hired 
in 1939 to keep lodge brothers in line. 
Atherton’s first move was to disbar from 
varsity competition ten freshmen whose 
choice of college had been influenced by 
cash bonuses and other trinkets that de- 
light the youthful heart. 


Having hit the sawdust trail, the 
Pacific Coast began to give the fishy eye to 
the free-and-easy methods that made 
southern teams so consistently tough. Spe- 
cifically, it objected to athletic scholar- 
ships given too freely and to passing 
marks given too easily. It was then that 
the Pacific Coast started to romance in 
earnest the Western Conference for an 
annual game in the Rose Bowl between 

' the league champions. 

An alliance between the Pacific Coast 
and Western Conferences offered a per- 
fect out from the dilemma. Each league 
had approximately the same number of 
teams and the same balance between 
state and privately endowed colleges. A 
permanent agreement would pipe down 
the criticism that invariably greeted the 
selection of the visiting team. The Big 
Ten’s academic and athletic prestige had 
an alluring trade-in value at the gate. 
Psychologically, it was a smart move, too, 
Many promoters have discovered that a 
traditional rivalry, built around a silver- 
plate cup worth $8 at any hockshop, is 
the greatest invention since zippers were 
put in pants. For some reason no one 
can satisfactorily explain, sports fans re- 
act to any series that goes back through 
the years as though it were a national 
shrine that all clean-living, right-thinking 
citizens should preserve. 

Three significant measures govern the 
Western Conference’s participation in 
the Rose Bowl. First, its share of the 
profits is divided into eleven equal parts. 
One goes to the commissioner's office, one 
each to the eight other members of the 
conference and two parts to the team that 
plays the game. The reason for splitting 
the loot in this manner is as plain as the 
nose on Jimmy Durante’s face, It will 
curb overly enthusiastic brethren who 
may feel the urge to get out of line. The 
Pacific Coast Conference also divides the 
Rose Bowl money along similar lines. 
Second, no Big Nine team can appear in 
the Rose Bowl more than once in a three- 
year period, another check designed to 
intercept too vigorous a pass at the bid. 
Last, the Western Conference reserves 
the right to say the hell with the whole 
thing and nominate an outside team for 
the last two games if it doesn’t like the 
overall effects of bowling. 
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ing to bowl games was issued by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
at its annual convention last January. 
The NCAA can hush-hush a controversial 
issue as strenuously as the next bunch of 
Pollyannas, but it finally got around to 
investigating the seamy bowl business 
after independent critics had been blast- 
ing it for fifteen years. 

A special committee reported that six- 
teen games played in 1947 had drawn a 
gross gate of $1,500,727 for a net profit 
of $202,569. The difference was paid to 
competing teams and earmarked for ex- 
penses and maintenance of stadia. The 
net profit ostensibly went into the treas- 
uries of local organizations sponsoring 
the games and was used to pay off mort- 
gages, finance future games and bank-roll 
other features of celebrations held in con- 
junction with the games. After all, you 
can’t have a circus without a sideshow. 


Concentrating on that net profit of 
$202,569, the committee found that only 
about $5,000, apart from the East-West 
game, was given to charity. Why mention 
charity? For a yery good reason. Practi- 
cally all business groups that underwrite 
the games solemnly state in their charters 
that they are nonprofit organizations and 
promise to contribute a percentage of the 
surplus to worthy causes. That's the sort 
of hypocrisy that turns sensitive stomachs 
inside out. Less than .025 per cent of the 
net gate, .003 per cent of the gross, went 
to charity. 

“Other than the East-West game,” the 
committee summed up, “the contribu- 
tions to charities are inconsequential on 
the basis of the games canyassed. . . The 
inference is justified that those bowl 
committees which did not answer this 
questionnaire or the follow-up letter do 
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not wish to disclose information concern- 
ing their venture.” 

That last sentence is enshrined in our 
collection of classic understatements, 
right next to the little gem delivered by 
ex-President Calvin Coolidge, who boldly 
declared in 1927, at $5 a syndicated word: 
“Unemployment is caused by people 
being out of work.” 

The NCAA bird dog arrived at an- 
other conclusion which evidently came 
as a great surprise: “The sponsors of bowl 
games, with a few exceptions, are organi- 
zations having no official college con- 
nection. . . Promotion of the civic and 
business interests of the locale and the 
entertainment of the public are the 
fundamental purposes and reasons for 
the existence of bowl games, and their 
financial successes will tend toward their 
continuance.” 

In other words of one syllable, college 
kids are risking their necks in the arena 
to make money for tradesmen whose 
interest in them ceases with the opéning 
kickoff. 

That erack probably will provoke a 
stream of letters denouncing your agent 
as a character assassin. Outraged parties 
will produce audited statements account- 
ing for every penny collected from the 
games they sponsor. We do not doubt 
that an uncouth, unofficial hand never 
has dipped into the profits of a major 
bowl game. The direct take from the 
football festivities is peanuts, however, 
compared to the quick touch enjoyed by 
the merchants of a bowl town. 

Let’s do a few exercises in simple arith- 
metic. As we said before, 750,000 custom- 
ers will see the upcoming bowl games. 
Eliminate 50,000 as potential sources of 
revenue for merchants. They are college 
students who, if they are permitted to 


“What I like is that feeling of having accomplished something!” 


buy tickets to watch their heroes perform, 
have no extra money to spread around. 
Of the remaining 700,000, say about 60 
per cent, or 400,000, are local residents 
who will spend, apart from the price of 
their tickets, a modest $5 apiece for cabs, 
or parking, lunch and drinks after the 
game. That last item is necessary for re- 
lieving the tension of the unforgettable 
drama just witnessed or for grousing 
about betting on the wrong team. 

There still are 300,000 persons unac- 
counted for. They are strangers in town 
who will need hotel rooms for bathing or 
even sleeping. They will patronize restau- 
rants and will attempt to drink bars dry. 
Since they will be in town on New Year's 
Eve, they will have a good, stout go at 
night clubs and upholstered cellars. They 
will need cabs to get to and from the 
stadium, and they will buy gifts for the 
folks back home. Figure each visitor will 
spend $50 apiece, certainly a reasonable 
sum, prices being what they are. 


All right. We have 400,000 persons 
each blowing in $5 they would not spend 
if there were no game and they stayed at 
home nursing hangovers like decent 
citizens should on January 1. That's 
$2,000,000. Multiply 300,000 out-of 
towners at $50 a head. That makes 
$15,000,000 more. 

Seventeen million dollars of extra 
business, give or take a few million, is 
realized by merchants in communities 
that roll a football on the field in the dead 
of winter and get twenty-two big oafs to 
chase it. 

Small wonder that promoters never 
have had trouble launching one of these 
jamborees. The amount of money needed 
to grease the machinery is practically 
nothing. The Sugar Bow! in New Orleans 
was started in 1935 with $30,000 put up 
by 300 men to underwrite the first three 
games. Their investment was quickly re- 
turned. 

The Rose Bowl games were just mod- 
erate box-office successes until 1921, when 
the University of California licked Ohio 
State, 28-0. That marked the first appear- 
ance of a home-state team in the series, 
and the partisan crowd blew its top over 
the soulful shellacking Brick Muller and 
his associates gave the Big Ten cham- 
pions. California’s stunning victory and 
the 70-yard touchdown pass supposedly 
thrown by Muller—later shrunk to 53 
yards—focused the national spotlight on 
the Rose Bowl. The rising gate receipts 
also were drawing the fixed stares of 
colleges which didn’t care where money 
came from as long as they got it. 

Reformers began to sound off in 1922 
when Washington and Jefferson, an ob- 
scure school in Pennsylvania, got the 
Rose Bowl bid. West Coast fans were 
furious; they wanted a name team. A Los 
Angeles sports writer, commenting on the 
selection, said: “All we know about 
Washington and Jefferson is that they 
are both dead.” A more pertinent obser- 
vation, quoted by Maxwell Stiles in his 
history of the Rose Bowl, was made by 
Harry Salsinger in the Detroit News: 
“W. and J. had a good team, but when 
the bid came, they had to telegraph the 
players to come back to school. That is a 
fact. It was that kind of a team.” 
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Yes, the handsome full color Catalog is 
crammed with brand new features of the 
1948 Lionel fleet—the best in Lionel his- 
tory! In addition to powerful Freight and 
Passenger trains, there are extraordinary 
Accessories that operate by Remote Con- 
trol at the touch of a button. Many other 
Accessories swing into action automati- 
cally as the train speeds along the track! 
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LIONEL. TRAINS, P. O. Box 360 
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of 36-page full color Catalog, Stereopticon 
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Scientifically designed, Chinrester can be en- 
joyed by those whose jaws tire quickly or 
whose teeth are weak. Thousands of Chin- 
rester Kaywoodies have been sold. Grateful 
smokers praise this discovery for increasing 
their comfort. Ninety-seven years experience 
with the needs of pipe-smokers helps the 
Kaywoodie organization make pipes that men 
like. Quality and prices are the same as pre- 
war. Kaywoodie Pipes range from $3.50 to 
$25. Kaywoodie Company, New York and 
London. 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20, N. Y- 
Established 1851. 
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That was the only kind of team the 
Rose Bow] and its imitators were able to 
get, with very few exceptions, as abuses of 
commercialization kept pace with the 
mounting gates. That was, and still is, 
the one useful purpose served by bowl 
games. They provide a quick and accu- 
rate yardstick for differentiating between 
football factories with campuses attached 
and honest-to-George educational insti- 
tutions that are trying to keep the game 
under control. 

You can put it down as a hard-and-fast 
rule that any college which plays in a 
bowl, except by prior agreement such as 
that between the Pacific Coast and West- 
ern Conferences, is in the football busi- 
ness up to the armpits. 


To get a shot at the bowl money, a 
college must have a first-class team, and 
any literate American who still believes 
such outfits are happy accidents should 
have the holes in his head plugged with 
cigaret butts. Colleges that murder the 
opposition, year after year, and consis- 
tently get bowl bids cannot depend 
on a steady flow of good, unsolicited 
talent. 

Except in the case of Notre Dame, 
which doesn’t have to proselyte, no col- 
lege can expect to get ten or twenty man- 
eating freshmen every September. The 
odds are all against it; normally there 
would be fat and lean years. The schools 
that miraculously manage to avoid those 
inevitable lean years—and the list is as 
long as Gargantua’s arm—do it by the 
direct approach. They go out and hire 
the players. 

The only mystery connected with the 
familiar pattern is not how, but why, 
colleges continue to follow it. All experi- 
ence proves that the process ranks with 
chorus girls’ fixed smiles, movie trailers 
and Indian nuts among the great delu- 
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sions of our time. Much is promised but 
little is yielded. 

There is not a single college in the 
country, again with the notable excep- 
tion of Notre Dame, that has derived 
lasting or genuine benefits from football. 
A succession of invincible teams has not 
invariably increased a college’s enroll- 
ment or academic renown. The football 
factories got only the backwash from the 
flood of students trying to get into col- 
lege under the GI Bill of Rights. Sta- 
tistics show that the first choices of the 
majority of applicants were Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Chicago and perhaps a 
half dozen other schools in that class. 
Football had absolutely nothing to do 
with their popularity. Maybe some ex- 
Gls were drawn by the institutions’ ivy 
or the social prestige that goes with their 
diplomas, but the chief attraction was the 
high caliber of educational opportuni- 
ties offered. 

The clinching argument against com- 
mercialization of football, though, is that 
there is no money in the racket. Sounds 
ridiculous, but it’s true and any number 
of colleges can show scars to prove it. 
Getting up into the bright lights is like 
putting on a big social front. The re- 
turns seldom run ahead of the costs. 

Larger, more expensive staffs must be 
hired to beat the bushes for talent, then 
coach it, With competition for good pros- 
pects getting tougher all the time, the 
inducements—pronounced bonuses, gifts, 
jobs and pocket money—that must be 
given are soaring faster than a jet plane. 

A team gunning for a bowl bid should 
play an intersectional schedule to bolster 
its chances. The expense of transporting, 
watering and feeding a squad of fifty 
players, who eat as though there will be 
no tomorrow, runs into telephone num- 
bers, including zeros. 

The University of Pittsburgh was the 
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“Please, Mr. Burley—I’m the downstairs maid!” 


classic example of a college that couldn't 
see the dangers for the dollar signs. The 
Jate Dr. Jock Sutherland, given a free 
hand by officials, put Pitt among the 
first five football powers in the country. 
Within a ten-year period, the Panthers 
went to the Rose Bow! four times. Three 
years after the last junket, the football 
situation erupted in an ugly mess, and 
the repercussions tossed out Sutherland 
and thé entire proselyting system. Pitt 
received so much adverse publicity that 
it immediately refrained from having 
even a fair team. 

New York University learned its lesson 
the hard way, too. Under Chick Meehan, 
the Violets suddenly blossomed forth with 
ball clubs that were tougher to beat than 
a federal kidnaping rap. Came the great 
awakening and the discovery that some- 
how there was no glue on the money 
collected from crowds of 50,000 to 78,000 
customers. New York University now is 
content to play Class-C teams. 


For fifteen years, Fordham belted the 
daylights out of. almost every opponent 
that had the temerity to accept a date. 
It made the Cotton and Sugar Bowls 
in successive years. Football excellence 
was a liability, as the Rev. Robert I. 
Gannon, Fordham president, attested in 
a remarkable statement that should be 
spelled out in neon lights. 

“One of the things I have learned dur- 
ing the last decade,” Father Gannon 
said three years ago, “was that a top 
team doesn’t do Fordham any good. It 
doesn’t do us any good financially, scholas- 
tically, socially or athletically. When you 
haye a top team, no self-respecting col- 
league will play with you.” 

Father Gannon went on to add: “We 
do not ever again want a football team 
rated among the nation’s ten heaviest.” 
He wasn’t kidding. Fordham revived 
football in 1946 after the war lapse. The 
Rams won exactly one game during the 
next two seasons. 

Postseason games were the very first 
by-product of money-grabbing. In 1873, 
only four years after Princeton and Rut- 
gers played the first intercollegiate game, 
aggressive youths at Cornell and Michi- 
gan, feeling their oats and all the other 
grains of the field, decided to meet in 
a postseason match at Cleveland. Ar- 
rangements were proceeding famously 
until Andrew D. White, president of 
Cornell, put a hex on the party. 

“T will not permit thirty men to travel 
four hundred miles merely to agitate a 
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bag of wind,” White cried. Give a “‘Paris’’* gift this Christmas, a practical present 
Footballs have taken a lot of funny that he’d pick himself. Depend on the “‘Paris’”” name 
bounces in the seventy-five years that for superb quality and year round satisfaction. 


have passed, and so have the ideals of 
too many college presidents. They have 
been enchanted with the discovery that 
the words “spectator” and “spectacle” are 
derived from the same root. Somebody 
should tell these learned gents that 
“specter” is a first cousin in the same 
family. 

A specter, it says in large type in the 
dictionary, is the ghost of the dead, or 
of a disembodied spirit. That’s what is 
going to happen to their game of football 
unless they catch up on their reading in 
etymology, ethics and education. 

—Stanley Frank 
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Hi Hat Suspender and Garter Set—$5. 
“Paris Free-Swing” Suspender and Garter Gift Set— 
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soft stretch comfortable “Paris” Garters—$3.50—others 
from $2.50. 
Special *‘Paris” Suspender gift packing available for all 
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tion of the MEEKER 340. That's why it can 
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Highway in the Sky 


[Continued from page 50] 


we had sought for crossing the bay when 
the ceiling dropped rapidly and low scud 
slapped against the windshield. Streams 
of rain trickled over the plexiglas, cut- 
ting visibility. Easton was closed off be- 
hind us, so we went on, the bay a 
menacing lead-gray expanse beneath us, 
and emerged over the opposite shore at a 
hundred feet above the trees. 

This was not fun. According to the 
map, the nearest field, Patuxent Naval 
Base, was in a prohibited area, and we 
didn’t want to tangle with the Navy ex- 
cept as the last resort. We hopped the 
waters of the Potomac and droned on, 
thankful for ample gas tanks, trying not 
to believe that the misty curtain was 
folding closer about us. But when we 
came to the Rappahannock River, seek- 
ing the Tappahannock (with a T) war- 
time emergency landing strip on the 
other side, and couldn’t see across, the 
situation was obyiously serious. We 
weren’t sure about our position on the 
map. We would have welcomed a roof- 
top marker fervently. The pilot turned 
aside to circle low over inadequate- 
looking farm fields and the passenger 
carefully twiddled his thumbs. Then a 
hole in the mist faintly revealed the 
opposite shore. We made a run for it 
and—hosanna!—saw the wet gleam of the 
paved strip. And to make everything 
come out right, it was oriented directly 
into the wind for our landing. 

We just sat in quiet for a minute, 
listening to the rain-patter on the wings, 
before we got out to hail the pilot of 
another light plane and the crew of a 
Navy SNB which had already taken ref- 
uge on the field. % 

Ah, Tappahannock-on-the-Rappahan- 
nock! We'll remember for a long time 
the dubious magic of that name—the fog 
in the treetops, the deep wet grass into 
which we waded to tie down the plane, 
the quiet hotel that night, the little group 
of fliers chafing next day at the thick 
weather. It began to lift shortly after mid- 
day. The pilot of the other light plane, 
which was a commercial job equipped 
with big loudspeakers for voice adver- 
tising from the sky, went up to look 
around, It was a new and startling mode 
of weather reporting. A tremendous voice 
boomed down to us as he crossed the 
strip: 

“I’m at one thousand now, just under 
the ceiling-. . . see, now I'm in it’”—as 
his plane blurred momentarily in the 
mist—“‘but from up here, looks like it’s 
clearing. I’m going to try it. So long!” 
And off he went. 

We quickly followed his example, 
leaving the Navy boys priming their twin 
engines. Aloft, the horizon steadily ex- 
panded and became a luminous yellow 
to the west. In a short time we flew into 
sunshine. 

That was the end of bad weather for 
our entire trip. Weather is something 
that the personal flier, lacking special 
instruments and special training, has to 
heed. Unlike the motorist, he must-wait 
while the weather is bad, but he gets a 


keener enjoyment out of life, we’re sure, 
when it’s good. 

Such as that afternoon. The country 
below us was sun-dappled and colorful, 
the blue dome above was gaily speckled 
with tufts of white cotton. This was fly- 
ing at its finest. The pilot trimmed the 
plane level at 5,000 feet, letting it fly 
hands off, and we took in the sights while 
we moved to join the Skyway, sailing 
over Richmond and going down for gas 
at Danville. 

Our business now was to check the 
ground for Skyway signs. But south of 
Danville, with 200 miles ahead of us 
to Greenville, South Carolina, the sharp 
bumps that we felt underneath billow- 
ing cumulus clouds tempted us with free 
altitude. The pilot, an old hand for 
soaring, threw the plane into a tight 
circle beneath a fat cloud and watched 
the altimeter needle climb. When that 
rising thermal current seemed to weaken, 
we flew on to another cloud in our path 
and got lifted higher. We achieved 9,500 
feet, at little extra expenditure of gas, 
and power-glided a long way with re- 
duced fuel consumption. 

Getting down to business, we found 
our first Skyway marker in a North Caro- 
lina town. It wasn’t conspicuous; we had 
to look for it. But there it was on a roof- 
top, clearly legible from a considerable 
altitude. We circled down to the 1,000-, 
foot legal flight minimum to take a 
photo. Like practically every other 
marker we saw, it was painted in yellow 
on a black background. 

Air markers can be painted on roofs 
or other flat surfaces—perhaps lettering 
on paved highways will be restored after 
wartime erasures—or laid out in open 
country with raised metal, wood or 
crushed stone . . . or even formed by 
rows of trimmed shrubbery for a grand, 
large-scale effect. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration requests only that the 
state and local groups who place the 
markers observe minimum specifications 
—ten-foot width for rooftop lettering, 
twenty feet for the others, and the in- 
clusion of all desirable information ele- 
ments. 


Good markers present a lot of infor- 
mation in a compact way. The lettered 
name identifies the locality. A circle with 
arrow pointer shows the direction to the 
nearest usable airfield, with the distance 
ir miles given as a number at the head 
of the arrow. A separate long arrow indi- 
cates true north, and adjoining it are 
figures stating the latitude and longitude 
of the place in degrees and minutes, the 
latitude always being given cn the west 
side of the arrow. These figures enable 
the pilot to locate the place quickly on 
his map, which has latitude and longi- 
tude divisions. Finally, on the Skyway, 
the winged symbol “1” tells you that 
you're on-course. 

Since the Skyway is forty miles wide, 
we couldn’t check every town within its 
borders. Our path of sighting for ground 
markers was perhaps two miles wide. It 
was encouraging to find our first marker, 
and reassuring to find a second in the 
next town beyond. But the following 
town had no marker that we could find, 
nor the town after that. It was a fore- 
taste of what we were to observe all across 


the country and back: there are still 
many gaps in the marking of Skyway 1. 
Some states are well marked; others seem- 
ingly not at all. 

We have to report that the “easy way” 
of cross-country flying doesn’t exist yet. 

As we flew through the Piedmont coun- 
try of the Carolinas, we went back to 
the hard way of piloting—thumb on map, 
constant checking of landmarks, roads, 
railways, every feature of the terrain that 
would help us to keep track of where we 
were. 

We could have used these missing 
markers, too. Not that we got lost—we 
didn’i—but because the rolling Piedmont 
is not the very best country to fly over. 
Contour plowing, though it may check 
erosion, has robbed the flier of a lot of 
emergency landing fields. In case of slow 
trouble, at least, those “nearest airfield” 
arrows on passing towns could provide a 
nice backlog of safety. 


We came into Greenville in the cool 
of the evening and met our first and only 
traffic jam—a minor one, but seldom en- 
countered at any except big air-line 
terminals. A swarm of Cub-yellow 
trainers ringed the field. We finally 


found a place in the procession, set down” 


and got hastily off the busy runway. A 
taxi took us in town to a swank hotel. 
We wanted a good sleep in preparation 
for a long spell of flying tomorrow; so 
far, two days of brief air time out of New 
York hadn’t covered much distance. 

Our third day was notable for a variety 
of experiences. En route to Montgomery, 
we circled Stone Mountain near Atlanta 
for pictures, a bald excrescence that has 
a loathsome fascination when seen from 
the air. In the attractive flat emerald land- 
scape around Montgomery, we went in 
at lunchtime to Allenport field and were 
kindly driven in the airport jeep to a 
near-by roadside restaurant that had a 
tempting swimming pool on the grounds 
. - « but this was our busy day, Alabama, 
we observed, showed Skyway markers 
aplenty; this state easily takes top honors 
as the best-marked along the route. At 
Jackson, Mississippi. we found air-tourist 
cabins on the edge of Johnnie Cleve- 
land’s East Jackson airport, as well as a 
small restaurant. This sort of accommo- 
dation, when adopted by other private- 
flying fields, will do a lot to swell aerial 
tourist travel, for it obviates time- 
consuming expense of taxicabbing to and 
from a hotel in town. 

We crossed the Mississippi River at 
Vicksburg, maintaining a respectful alti- 
tude over the brown water and soggy 
shores, although America’s mainstream 
is far from an impressive spectacle here. 
We alighted for the day at Monroe Air- 
park, Louisiana, got auto-lifted into the 
city by a friendly local flier, strolled after 
dinner in the soft southern night, and 
added 660 miles and seven and a half fly- 
ing hours to our log before turning in. 

Mechanical trouble aloft gave us some 
extra heartbeats next day. An hour out 
of Monroe, the engine rhythm altered 
slightly and the tachometer needle 
wavered. The pilot switched to the left 
magneto. The engine replied with a re- 
sounding backfire bang, and the propel- 
ler blur slowed. The pilot switched 


hastily to the right magneto and the en- 
gine droned on. Evidently we had only 
one magneto. Hurried examination of 
the map showed Minden to be the near- 
est field. In fact, it was almost under our 
nose. But it looked abandoned when we 
circled it. We had to proceed to Shreve- 
port. There we waggled our wings and 
the Municipal tower agreeably gave us a 
quick landing, which we started high, in 
case of engine failure, and finished with 
a drastic sideslip. 

An efficient mechanic at the Southern 
Aviation hangar diagnosed the magneto 
defect (a broken actuator) , put it right, 
and sent us on our way. We skimmed 
the east Texas oil fields and viewed the 
yellow flames, like slender torches stuck 
in the ground, which burn off surplus 
natural gasses constantly. 

Dallas has more than a dozen airfields— 
perhaps too many. Out of kindness, we 
won’t name two at which we landed. At 
the first, nobody appeared from hangar 
or office to service the plane, so we 
hopped off. At the second, after a per- 
spiring wait, we succeeded in buying 
some gas. The third proved eminently 
satisfactory; this was Highland Park. Our 
plane was promptly refueled and hang- 
ared, hotel reservations were arranged, 
and even an automobile was comman- 
deered to take us into the city. Moreover, 
we had’ remarked to Bill Campbell of 
Weatherly-Campbell Flying Service that 
we would make a side trip to the famous 
Flying L Ranch at Bandera, in south 
Texas, and on our departure the next 
day we were handed an air map on which 


the mileage and headings had been 
neatly plotted, together with a written 
memo of the latest weather reports and 
winds aloft. 

A day at the million-dollar Flying L 
convinced’ us that the Skyway should 
have been routed to take in this tired 
flier’s paradise. The paved strip is your 
entry to a parklike layout of luxurious 
cottages, swimming pool, fine restaurant 
and bar, supplemented by a large stable 
of riding horses, hunting and fishing, and 
the social life of a town dedicated to 
dude-ranch frolics. 

Back to the Skyway at Big Spring, we 
faced the beginning of the mesquite- 
speckled plains, the sandy deserts, the 
grim mountains of the Southwest. Here 
is where cross-country flying ceases to be 
a jaunt and becomes a challenge. 

Settlements are few and far between. 
Markers are rare. You huddle oyer your 
map, appalled by the barren magnitude 
of the country around you, and follow 
the black thread of the highway like a 
lifeline. Which is correct. The highway 
is a source of aid, and even a landing 
strip, if you need it. 

Your first brush with real mountains, 
as you creep through Guadalupe Pass, 
raises the hair on your head. After that, 
you become used to them, but never at 
ease. 

El Paso’s Anderson Field, wide, hot 
and windy, tossed us on rough air. A 
sudden wind shift caught us napping on 
our final approach, but the alert tower 
gave us a timely warning and delayed 
an air-line DC-6 departure while we 
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pulled up again and changed to a differ- 
ent runway. On our take-off after getting 
lunch and gas, we experienced for the 
first time the effect of the 4,000-foot ele- 
vation. In the thinner air, we rolled 
along the ground much longer than 
usual before becoming air-borne and 
took more time in the ascent. 

But the Aeronca was an excellent 
climber—so good, in fact, that we got 
rash and enlisted cloud currents to soar 
to 13,700 feet in a straight-line jump over 
the Chiricahua range. ‘This was off-route, 
for in Arizona the planners have wisely 
jogged the Skyway south to Douglas in 
order to dodge the Chiricahuas, (On our 
return trip, we behaved and followed 
the jog.) 


Tucson lay under a tan haze of dust, 
its surrounding mountaintops looking 
like islands on a dusty sea. We stayed 
overnight and touched next morning at 
Phoenix’s excellent municipal airport, 
Sky Harbor, where good service included 
two cardboard containers of ice water 
for the hot flight ahead. Here we filed 
a flight plan with the CAA communica- 
tions station, so that we would be 
promptly looked- for if we turned up 
missing. 

Tracking the highway faithfully (it 
bent here and there, but we had con- 
tracted to follow it), we passed over 
Blythe’s green Colorado-watered fields. 
An hour of mountainous California 
desert slipped under our wings. At Palm 
Springs, we reported in to the CAA and 
gassed up for our last westward hop. 

We bucked the currents of Gorgonio 
Pass, feeling very small beneath its 
11,000-foot sides, and from then it was 
downhill. California the Beneficent un- 
rolled under us. Los Angeles grew—and 
grew—under its mantle of smog. We 
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found Central Airport, south of the city; 
its tower gave us a green light. It was a 
fitting terminal for our westward trip. 
Old-time flier “Slim’’ Kidwell has done 
a lot to promote Skyway 1 and his 
friendly airport provided everything we 
needed—cabin with shower, good restau- 
rant, bar, drive-yourself auto transporta- 
tion. 

Our flying time westward (including 
side trips): 36 hours 35 minutes. Mile- 
age: 3,045. 

There is little more to report con- 
cerning our return trip, but we can pass 
along a few tips: 

Douglas is a good Skyway take-off point 
for a flying trip across the border into 
Mexico;. the airport management will 
help you with the simple legal regula- 
tions, either on the spot or by arrange- 
ment in advance. 

In the Southwest, it’s wise to tie down 
your plane even for brief stops, for winds 
are strong and capricious. We saw a little 
dust devil—miniature whirlwind—slew a 
plane around on a Midland, Texas, air- 
field. One in New Mexico, not so little, 
reached up 7,000 feet from the ground 
in a slim, clearly defined, spiraling col- 
umn of dust as we flew past. 

On the northern leg of Skyway 1, 
branching from Abilene, the going is 
generally flat and easy and about as well— 
or poorly—skymarked as the southern 
leg. 

Midwest thunderstorms can generally 
be circumnavigated without difficulty, es- 

ecially at altitude. Trouble usually 
Begins near Pittsburgh, with heavy in- 
dustrial smoke and the Alleghenies. The 
wooded ridges of these small mountains 
are more menacing than any giant crags 
of the West, for they're frequently 
swathed in bad weather. For the last short 
distance, we spent two days butting low 


“But, darling, I tell you I can’t live without you! 
You have my wallet, my keys, my money, my—” 
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ceilings and turning back before we could 
cross into New York. 

Our round trip covered 6,500 miles in 
69 flying hours, at an average ground 
speed of a good 94 miles an hour. We 
used 600 gallons of gas, an average of 
eight and two-thirds per hour. Total cost 
of gas and oil was a little over $190. Over- 
night tie-downs, when charged for, 
ranged from 50 cents to $1; hangar space 
to $1.75. Labor and parts for incidental 
mechanical attention—a magneto actua- 
tor, checking magneto clearances, loose 
cooling baffles and springs—came to $22. 

Probably the cost of taxis should be 
charged as a flying expense. Most pres- 
ent airports are far too far from the 
nearest lodgings. We spent over $45 on 
transportation. 

Living expenses in medium style— 
hotel, meals, a few beers after the day's 
flying was done, and tips—averaged about 
$9 a day for each of us. 

How do these figures compare with 
coast-to-coast automobile travel? The 
Automobile Club of New York has calcu- 
lated that the motorist making a fast 
trip—driving hard without stopovers— 
takes seven days, uses 200 gallons of gas 
and ten quarts of oil at the rate of about 
$8 a day, and pays, for himself and his 
wife, about $16 a day living expenses. 
Average cost: about $24 a day, or total 
of $168. If he takes eight, nine or ten 
days (many motorists do) his living ex- 
pense mounts accordingly. 


He has the advantage of being able 
to drive in any weather or at night, stop 
along the road, and find accommodations 
and recreation without benefit of taxi. 
We were delayed, coming and going, by 
weather in the East, and had to time- 
table our stops, which we did on a 
leisurely schedule. 

Flying straight through, eight hours a 
day, in a moderate-powered plane like 
the Aeronca, which can cruise at better 
than 100 m.p.h., the 3,000-mile trip New 
York-Los Angeles could be made in four 
days. At the airplane-operation-for-750- 
miles-and-living-for-two daily cost of $43, 
averaged from our total trip outlay, you 
could fly to the coast for $172. Allow a 
fifth day’s living expense for possible 
weather delay and it’s still only $200, 
compared to the motorist’s seven-day 
trip at $168. 

We'll choose the airplane any time. 
We'll get there faster and enjoy the exhil- 
aration of flying much more than the 
motorist, in this age of cluttered high- 
ways, billboards and roadside stands, can 
enjoy motoring. 

Skyway 1, incomplete as it may still be 
for sign-guided contact flying, shows the 
way for wider sky travel. Other private- 
flying skyways haye already been charted. 
No. 2 will run coast-to-coast on a 
northerly line between Boston and 
Seattle; No. 11, border-to-border through 
the center of the nation between North 
Dakota and Texas; there will be many 
lesser regional routes. They’re ready on 
paper; all that’s needed is for local au- 
thorities to get busy with paint brushes 
on rooftops. We hope, some day, to drive 
over them all. 

—Hans Groenhoff and John DuBarry 
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and besides the knowledge that comes 
from a hard and bitter education among 
fighting men, I knew that my left hand 
had a trick that only accident gives to any 
man, and rarely gives to many men. 

I hated fighting. I loathed the brawls 
that had been a part of things for me 
from childhood. But in experience at 17, 
| was a veteran. I have to write these 
things about myself, though I would 
rather not, because unless I do I cannot 
tell this story. 

But he could cook. I'll say he could. 
I watched the old man appreciate the 
tender bacon, the fragrant beans and the 
golden-brown biscuits, staples of a tim- 
ber cruiser’s diet. They are pretty hard 
to eat three times a day, every day, un- 
less an artist handles them. I watched 
Casien with some amusement. His ukase 
had been that dogs were barred, and now 
I saw his eyes wander to the dog asleep 
tied to his jack pine, as if he were weigh- 
ing the trouble the dog could make 
against the marvels of the cook. 

So when in the snowy gloom of the 
winter morning that followed, I saw the 
cook preparing breakfast and afterward 
making up the lunches of the old man 
and the compass man, who would eat it 
far from camp at noon, I knew the old 
chap’s appetite had wiped out his objec- 
tion to the dog. 

When I had eaten my breakfast, I made 
my pack up and swung seventy pounds 
or thereabout of parceled food to my 
shoulders, adjusted the pack straps so 
that they were comfortable, and passed 
by the dog still tied to the jack pine. 
Then I stopped and turned to the cook, 
who would not move from camp for the 
days it took me and my Indian compan- 
ion to carry the stores of food and camp 
gear to the next camp site, and said, 
“Going to keep him tied up all day?” 

The cook looked up from his pots and 
pans, and asked, “What's it to you, kid?” 

“Nothing,” I said, “except that he can 
come for a run with me. I'll bring him 
back at noon.” I saw an angry frown 
crease his forehead. “You leave the damn 
dog alone, sonny,” he told me. “I'll give 
him any exercise he needs.” 

I didn’t answer. I'd seen the dog's tail 
beat the snow at the sound of my voice, 
and I suppose the cook had seen it, too. 
One-man dog, I thought, and smiled. 
Then I turned and picked out the first 
blazed tree that showed the trail, and 
plodded out of camp. 

We had venison steaks that day. Veni- 
son steaks fried in bacon fat, with rich 
brown gravy and hot biscuits, and the 
old man licked his chops and sighed. The 
quantity of food that I would eat at times 
like that appalls me when I think of it 
today, but halfway through the meal I 
remembered that I had not seen anyone 
feed the dog, so I put aside a thick rich 
steak, and when the meal was over I got 
up and walked over to the jack pine to 
which he was still tied, and held the steak 
out to him. His brown eyes lit up at the 
sight of it, and he took two or three 
quick steps toward me before his master 


kicked him howling yards away. I had 
squatted down to give the dog the meat, 
and now as I stood up, the cook towered 
over me, and his tough face, with its 
close-set eyes and high bat ears, was pale 
with rage. 

“Now listen, kid,” he grated. “That’s 
three times in one day I've told you to 
leave that dog alone. Next time I won't 
talk about it, I'll kick the livin’ daylights 
outa you.” 

“Yes,” I said, and my eyes never left 
his. “Well, why don’t you feed your 
dog?” Then the flaming rage that always 
has possessed me when I see cruelty to 
dumb creatures took hold of me. “And 
I’m telling you something else,” I added. 
“The next time you kick that dog, I'll 
knock those yellow teeth of yours clean 
down your throat, sure as hell.” 

Well, there was the challenge. No. man 
such as he was could fail to take it up 
in ordinary circumstances, but there was 
an element in this situation that held him 
frozen in his tracks. His primitive brain 
could not have analyzed it, but sheer in- 
credulity held him helpless. Here was a 
kid, a strong kid certainly, but still a 
boy, thirty pounds lighter, inches shorter, 
only a bit more than hz ulf his age, making 
fighting talk to him. A sort of helpless 
astonishment wiped the anger from his 
face, and his thin- -lipped mouth fell open. 
Then a hand like an iron vise gripped my 
shoulder and swung me nearly off my feet, 
and the old man said sharply, “You get 
to bed, Jim,” and then Casien turned on 
the cook. 


“Now listen, you,” he said. “I’ve heard 
of you before. You’ re a pretty bucko by 
all accounts. Well, I don’t want any of 
your roughhouse tricks around this camp. 
You've got quite a reputation around 
these parts, but the first time you start 
on Jim, I'll take a hand myself.” 

“Yeah?” the cook sneered. “Well, you 
tell your damn mother’s boy to leave that 
dog alone,” and walked away. 

I've often thought that the showdown 
would have come a lot earlier than it did 
if [hadn't worn a gun. I owned a graceful 
old frontier model, a Smith & Wesson .32. 
Men in the north woods hardly ever 
packed a gun, for its use was yirtually 
unknown. A thousand miles and more to 
the south and southeast, the frontiers- 
men whom you've read about may have 
blazed away ‘at one another on the ‘slight- 
est provocation. I could not tell you, 
though I believe it’s true. But in the forest 
lands I came from, we didn’t depend on 
guns. Boots and fists and even a club, 
perhaps, were weapons the custom called 
for. Pride in a physical prowess, an in- 
credible vitality and courage were quali- 
ties idealized. When we fousht, we fought 
as the cavemen did a million years ago, 
and gloried in it. I could not tell you 
why I packed a gun; probably it was a 
boyhood hangover. My father gave it to 
me when [ was 10 years old. It was just 
a toy that I practiced with, mostly on 
things that did not live. 

I emi emer that I had returned to 
camp from my morning’s pack, and be- 
fore starting out with my burden for the 
afternoon, ii sat on a stump and ate my 
lunch. Cold beans and bread, and stewed 
dried apples, with big tin cups of coffee. 
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The cook was the only other person there, 
but we didn’t talk. As I sat and munched 
my bread and beans, a giant crow alighted 
on a near-by branch, perhaps twenty feet 
away from me, an unusual thing for one 
of these cunning birds to do. I-hated 
crows because they are invariably cruel 
killers. I drew my .32 with a minimum 
of movement from its holster and shot 
twice in quick succession. I think the first 
shot would have been enough. The bird 
fell heavily to the ground and never 
moved. The cook said in what was evi- 
dently some astonishment, “By God, kid, 
you're handy with that gun.” 

I turned my head and looked at him, 
“Yes,” I said, “I’m pretty handy.” 

He hesitated, then asked me, “Ever use 
it in a gunfight?” 

I knew I hated him, and I suppose some 
of it showed in my level stare. “No,” I 
said carefully, “I haven't used it yet.” 
Then I stood up and put the gun away, 
and picked up my pack, and went about 
my work. 

Looking back on it, I know that that 
incident explains a lot of things. I had 
intended to obey the old man’s order 
and leave the dog alone. After all he was 
the boss, and thirty years ago, one did 
what the boss ordered or quit or fought it 
out with him. But most men obeyed 
Casien. He had been telling men what 
their job was, and seeing that they did 
it, for a long long time. He had the 
manner. 

Gradually late winter gave way to 
spring, and on spring’s heels came sum- 
mer, and still I obeyed the old man’s 
order to leave the dog alone. 

Then one night while I slept, a little 
figure crept through my tent door, with 
the rope he had chewed through dangling 
from his collar, and woke me up. I felt 
his wriggling body stretch itself along 
side mine, and his quick tongue on my 
cheek. I didn’t move, other than to bring 
my hand up to rub his ears. Then I let 
my mind run on the whole ridiculous 
situation, I thought of the vicious, jealous 
cook, and the unreasonableness of the 
old man’s orders. Then I thought of the 
little dog with the forest stretching round 
him, with freedom everywhere, but not 
for him. Of his life tied mostly to a jack 
pine and with never enough to eat—of 
him flying sideways on his master’s boot 
because I thought to make a friend of 
him. Suddenly I was angry. I sat up and 
got my little muslin bag of tobacco from 
my shirt pocket together with a book of 
brown papers, and rolled a cigaret and 
lit it. Outside, the summer dawn was 
showing and I heard the cook moving 
about among his pots and pans. I smelled 
the pungent wood smoke as he built his 
breakfast fire. Mother's boy, the cook had 
said ... tell him to leave that damn dog 
alone, he had commanded. Mother’s boy! 
That was a funny one! I bent down and 
put my boots on and my faded overalls, 
buckled on my gun, purely out of habit, 
and looked for my towel and soap. 

I heard the cook call sharply, “Butch!” 
I looked out and saw him holding a half- 
chewed piece of rope in one hand, and 
then he called again, “Butch, here you!” 
I looked down at the dog crouching and 
quivering at my feet. Then as the cook 
called angrily again, he crept with his 


belly to the ground toward his master 
thirty feet away. I watched him crawl 
slowly, and I knew the trail of misery and 
fear that it was to him, I saw the cook’s 
left foot leave the ground to kick him, 
and I stepped swiftly into the open and 
said, “Hold it.” Then I stood quite still, 
with my hands on my hips. 

And so we remained, for a little space 
of time. Then the cook put his left foot 
down, and the dog cowered with his head 
in his paws at his feet. I saw shock and 
astonishment flit across the cook’s mean 
features, and then a blazing rage twisted 
his thin lips, and I saw his eyes trayel to 
my right side where my hand rested above 
the only gun in camp. He looked down 
at the little figure crouching at his feet, 
and again I said softly, “Hold it, cook.” 
He raised his eyes with hate burning in 
them like lamps, and I said quietly, 
“Butch, come here. Here, boy.” I knew 
the dog was coming, although I did not 
see him come because I was watching the 
cook. When the little fellow leaped up 
at me, I patted his head with my left 
hand as he stretched against my thigh, 
but my right hand never moved. 


I said flatly, “Cook, I'm telling you 
to quit tying him up. Quit kicking him, 
and from now on just let him run where 
he wants to run.” Then hate made me 
add, “He likes me, cook. Just let it go at 
that. This time, /’m telling you, and if 
you've got a nickel’s worth of sense in 
that bat-eared, stupid head, you'll pay 
attention.” 

I turned my back on him, got my towel 
and soap, and walked away to wash my 
face and hands. But I listened carefully 
as I walked. I knew enough about the 
cook’s type to know that only fear of the 
gun stood between me and battle. I had 
stepped outdoors with the intention of 
fighting it out with him in the old time- 
honored way! I'd thrown the challenge 
down, and he'd failed to take it up, and 
Thad finished my remarks with calculated 
insult. But I did not fool myself. He 
couldn't believe a kid would challenge 
him. That would be an incredible im- 
pertinence, from his point of view. To 
him the answer was as plain as a trail 
blaze on a forest tree. My right hand 
hovering above a gun was the explana- 
tion. I laughed a little to myself. Well, I 
decided, I'd keep the gun close handy, 
and watch him. Always watch him. It 
was the easy way. But if I had known the 
vengeance he would take, I would have 
thrown the gun away, and gone back and 
fought it out with fists and boots. : 

The weeks went by so slowly that it 
seemed as if I’d lived in those intermin- 
able forests since the world began. 

Those mighty trees are gone now. We 
who were known as timber cruisers were 
the spies who came to seek out and plot 
on paper the destruction of the finest 
stands of age-old timber. After us, but 
months after, would come the brawling 
timberjacks with their high-wire leads, 
and their puffing donkey engines and 
their razor-sharp axes and saws. Then in 
a little while the forest giants would lie 
in tortured heaps until the narrow-gauge 
railroad that followed the woodsmen 
would haul them to the seacoast. Then 
nothing would be left except slash and 
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naked stumps, with the young trees up- 
rooted and destroyed. Gradually the 
timberjacks were creeping over this island 
that, in my day, still held so much beauty 
and majesty within its spacious and re- 
mote confines. 

I think I’ve already said enough to let 
you have a fair idea of what that small 
dog meant to me. Timber Jack of Camp- 
bell Lake, I used to call him, and I taught 
him to take his stance like any canine 
aristocrat before a judge, although of 
course no judge would have considered 
classifying him. But to me he was as 
beautiful as any of the champions I’ve 
shown since—saye one. 

In the quiet isles between the trees we 
wove our fairy tales and dreamed our tri- 
umphs. Seventeen, and a cross-bred dog. 
The same old combination. Perhaps you 
who read remember such a one. To this 
day I find it hard to imagine how I could 
have forgot him on the morning that we 
made our final move to Campbell Lake. 
I think I had become so used to his 
following me that I didn’t realize he 
wasn’t there until too late. We could 
camp at the lake a week or so before our 
stores would be exhausted. Then we 
would make our way back along the 
laborious trail we had come, but we 
would travel rapidly because there would 
be no timber cruising to do on either side 
of it, and eventually we would come to 
the seacoast, where new stores would be 
waiting for us. Then Casien would fire 
the cook and fire me. That was certain. 
He didn’t like men who disobeyed his 
orders. In the meantime, he’d use us to 
finish the present job. That last pack 
was the toughest one of all. 

Between our old camp site and our 
new one on the shores of Campbell Lake, 
a windfall stretched for more than half 
a mile—a tangled chaos of forest giants 
laid in heaps by some mighty gale, and 
over this we had to travel. I made the 
new camp first, and then I looked for 
Butch, but he wasn’t there. Then coming 
down the aisles through the strip of 
timber between the place I stood and the 
windfall’s edge, I saw the cook. I said 
“Where's the dog?” He grinned and said, 
“You ought to know.” I didn’t answer. I 
stood quietly for some time and studied 
him, and then I turned and I remember 
I trotted as rapidly as I could through the 
aisles between the tall trees on each side 
of me. 

The sun was slanting toward the west 
when I came to the edge of the windfall, 
where I climbed until I traveled on the 
surface logs of the tangled mass. A blaze 
on a fallen tree every hundred feet or so 
showed the easiest route, and there wasn’t 
a sound in the heat-smitten desolation 
surrounding me except the noise the in- 
sects made. I didn’t run here. That was 
hardly possible in that jumbled mass of 
fallen trees, and there was another 
reason. I walked slowly and carefully and 
as silently as possible because there were 
a thousand places where a dog or a man 
could slip and break his neck or his back. 
And if this had happened, I knew that it 
would have occurred close to the trail 
which the blazes indicated. 

When I was nearly halfway across, I 
froze to complete immobility, as if I had 
been turned to stone. Over the shrill buzz- 
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ing of the flies, I thought I’d heard a tiny 
whimper, but I wasn’t sure, so I stood and 
scarcely breathed at all. But there was 
nothing. Only the blazing summer heat 
and the noise the flies made. And then I 
saw the eaglehawk far above me, in the 
hot blue sky, circling and wheeling in 
lazy effortless spirals on his scimitar- 
fashioned wings. Why was he there? Then 
suddenly I knew why he lazed in the sky, 
just waiting. 

I squatted down and called softly, 
“Butch, here boy, good boy.” Then I 
didn’t breathe, just listened. It seemed 
an age before I heard him answer. From 
the forest floor, ten feet to the right of 
me, I heard him crying, and as swiftly as 
a man could do a thing like that, I 
dropped through spaces between the 
tangled trees, and found him. 

Always when you see some shocking 
thing some man has done, you wonder 
why the good God let it happen. I won- 
dered then! It required no imagination 
to know what had taken place. The cook 
had twisted a cord round the little fel- 
low’s neck and clubbed him near to 
death. When the man felt sure the dog 
was dead, he had thrown him from the 
top of the windfall, and the little body 
had tumbled down to where I found it. 

He wasn’t dead, as the cook had 
thought, but I knew it was useless to try 
to do anything to save him, and no good 
could come of telling you in detail how 
shockingly the little chap was injured. 
That he would die was certain, that he 
was not already dead was unbelievable. 

I didn’t touch him, except to lay my 
hand ever so gently on his broken fore- 
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head, and then I knew that from his 
point of view, at any rate, my advent was 
a miracle, because the pain-wracked cry- 
ing ceased. I sat beside him and talked 
softly to him, while a bitter misery took 
me so that I shook and trembled with 
the force of it. I saw the suffering go out 
of the brown eyes, and I could hear his 
tail stirring in the debris that he lay 
among, 

And so I sat at the bottom of this cursed 
windfall and learned to the full the fan- 
tastic thing a man is to a dog who loves 
him. Because this little creature who had 
lain crying in the wilderness for hours, 
didn’t cry again. To him, it was as if a 
god had come to bring content. I let my 
voice flow on very softly, and I never 
moved the hand that rested on his head, 
except to rub his ears gently with my 
fingertips. His rapid breathing grew 
slower and slower, and just now and 
again, I'd hear his tail move, but he didn’t 
seem to suffer. Perhaps there was hyp- 
nosis in my fingertips or in my voice. It 
seemed to me that the pain had gone, 
and the fear. They don’t ask much, these 
little chaps, when death creeps up on 
them. In a little while, I saw the eyelids 
drop over brown eyes that had grown 
soft with ecstasy, and then they lifted and 
dropped again ever more slowly until at 
last they didn’t lift again at all, and I felt 
him stiffen under the hand that rested on 
his head. Even then I didn’t move in case 
I should wake him, though I knew the 
little chap would never wake again. I 
can’t tell you how long all these things 
took, but it seemed to me an eternity be- 
fore he died. 


> 


So that was finished. I was 17. Never 
before had I fully known the implacabil- 
ity of death. For a while I sat quite still, 
and then I took my old bandana hand- 
kerchief from around my neck, and 
wrapped it around his little body ‘and 
about his broken head, and I put him 
carefully to rest. 

Then I climbed rapidly to the wind- 
fall’s roof, and paused for an instant to 
pick out the first blaze campward. After 
that I traveled swiftly. The cook would 
be waiting for me, and he would be alone. 
I was sure of that. There would be just 
he and I, with the uncaring mountains 
looking down on a lakeside battleground. 
It was about 4 o'clock. Casien and the 
compass man would not return for a 
generous hour yet, and Fred, my Indian 
pal, was hunting venison. Certainly he 
would not be back in camp. That left 
the cook and me. 


As I left the windfall and traveled 
through the cool green forest, I went 
more carefully. When the waters of 
Campbell Lake showed between the tree 
trunks, I walked as softly and as silently 
as any forest creature. So when at last I 
came to the little open plateau on which 
the camp stood, he didn’t hear me. He was 
standing with his back toward me, and 
against the firelog where he made his 
preparations to cook supper stood a 
double-bitted ax. I stopped in the open 
space some twenty feet from him, and I 
said gently, “I found the dog.” 

He was a fighting man, this cook, and 
as quick as lightning. He didn’t turn, just 
reached swiftly for the ax, and then he 
faced me, and I said, “Hold it,” and he 
stood quite still, because my gun never 
moved a sixteenth from his belt buckle 
as I walked to within ten feet of him and 
stopped. 

“Now throw it sideways, cook,” I said, 
and very slowly he swung the heavy ax in 
a half circle in front of him and let it go. 
His eyes never left mine, and I could see 
him set himself on the balls of his feet 
and relax. He had had a lot of experience, 
this cook, no doubt of that. But in his 
desperate mind I knew there was a pic- 
ture of a bird who tumbled sideways on 
the bark of a steady gun. I said sharply, 
“Put them up high, cook, and keep them 
there!” 

He put his hands up high above his 
head, and stood motionless. I walked 
toward him and stopped perhaps two feet 
away. I spread my feet a little sideways 
and turned my toes in just a wee bit, and 
my left hand hung loosely at my thigh. 
Then I made a sudden gesture sideways 
with the hand that held the gun, and as 
I knew they would, his eyes traveled 
downward for just an instant, and in that 
split second I hit him with my left fist on 
the angle of his jaw. 

King Hit, they call it in Australia, my 
present land that is so far away from 
where this battle happened. King Hit, 
they say, a gangster’s blow. Well, maybe 
so. But I hadn’t come there to play the 
game with this man. I had come as swiftly 
as I could, and only one thought blazed 
within me. To destroy with my hands and 
my boots and my knees this one who had 
beaten my dog to death with a club. To 
make him suffer as the dog had done. To 


smash and maim him. I don’t remember 
that I thought of killing him. After all, 
had that been the idea, I could have filled 
him full of lead from fifty feet. That 
wasn’t what I wanted. So I watched him 
rock a little as the blow took him on the 
angle of his jaw, and as he swayed his 
eyes rolled upward for an instant, and I 
smashed my knee into his middle, and 
hit again as he doubled up, and it was 
my left hand coming up from the region 
of my knees that got him square between 
his close-set eyes. Oh, yes, I knew the 
dirty tricks. I hadn’t used them before 
that day, and I've never used them since, 
but I used them then. 

That second blow was lethal. You 
didn’t stop as strong a man as he was 
suddenly. You beat him down bit by bit, 
but his case was hopeless when my left 
hand smashed him between the eyes that 
second time. His cunning brain half 
dulled with shock was nearly useless. 
Only the primeval urge to keep on fight- 
ing, the brute courage which was his only 
virtue, kept him trying. Yes, he had cour- 
age of a kind in plenty. As far as he was 
concerned, it was a pity, because with 
every trick I knew, and with my hands 
and my feet and my knees as weapons, I 
beat and broke him just as he had broken 
and beaten a little dog. 


Sometimes I’ve wondered if folk are 
right when they say that deep in the 
hearts of human beings, murder always 
sleeps. I couldn't tell the answer, but I do 
know that when at last he stumbled to 
his knees, an implacable urge to kill him 
woke in me, and an insane blazing rage 
blotted out the last shred of humanity 
that men are proud of. I know that as he 
stumbled down, I bent and took his 
throat in my hands and commenced to 
choke his life out, and then as if it were 
from another world, I seemed to hear a 
voice say, “Drop him, Jim, drop him, 
damn you.” But I didn’t drop him, and 
then something exploded in my brain, 
and I knew an instant of blackness—and 
then just nothing. 

How long it was before consciousness 
returned I couldn’t tell you, and when it 
did, I didn’t move; I don’t know that I 
could have moved. An enormous lethargy 
enveloped me, and then bit by bit I be- 
came conscious of a hammer beating in 
my head and that the thud of it was 
agony. But after a little while my thoughts 
began to focus and I became aware of 
voices. I heard Regan say, “God knows 
what's wrong with him, Casien, but in 
another thirty seconds, he’d have killed 
the cook.” 

Then Casien said, “Charlie, I have 
seen some men in bad shape in my time, 
but I’ve never seen a man in the shape 
he’s put this cook in. I still can’t see how 
the kid could do it. That cook was bad 
medicine in a roughhouse, though by the 
look of him he'll never be again. We'll 
have to get a doctor in for him.” He 
paused and then went on, “They were 
bound to fight, Charlie, no way out of it 
with their damn jealousy over that dog, 
and that reminds me, where is the dog?” 

I sat up slowly and looked at him and 
said, “Dead, Casien.” My voice startled 
him, and then he relaxed and asked 
“Howe” 


“The cook,” I said, “tied a rope round 
his neck crossing the windfall and then 
he beat him to death with a club.” 

Casien said, “Did he?” and then after 
a pause, “Did he, by God!” and after that 
there was silence for a little time, and 
then he said as if talking to himself, “The 
dirty rat!” And then at last the old 
man got to his feet and gave his orders. 

“Jim, you make up your pack and get 
out of here. You can reach the seacoast by 
tomorrow morning, and Courtenay by to- 
morrow night. Tell Andrews to send 
three packers in with grub and medicine. 
See Jason, the company’s doctor, and tell 
him to get in here urgently.” 

I didn’t answer. In my favor you can 
remember that I didn’t say a word. 
‘Twenty minutes later I swung from camp 
with my blankets in my packstraps, and 
I didn’t say “Good-by” or any other word, 
and no one said another thing to me. And 
so I traveled away from Campbell Lake, 
through the forest trees, and eventually 
they opened out and for the third time 
on that day, I climbed the windfall’s face 
and hurried on, and in a little while I 
came to the pile of logs beneath which 
my friend slept, wrapped in my old ban- 
dana handkerchief. 

Then I thought of the cook lying in his 
tent, suffering as the dog had done, but 
for a better reason. I knew that no hyp- 
notic voice, no gentle hand, would help 
or comfort him. I remember the old man’s 
command, “Send a doctor in from Courte- 
nay,” and IJ think a twisted grin crept up 
my cheekbones. There would be no mes- 
sage for Courtenay’s doctor, 


I looked forward to where the green 
wilderness crept up in the distance to the 
windfall’s edge, to where I knew I'd find 
the first blazed tree pointing the trail 
down, the forest aisles. The sun was slant- 
ing to rest behind the timbered moun- 
tains. 

A little way down those forest path- 
ways, night would steal up on me. I'd 
build a fire and rest, and the wolves 
would howl and bark and yap in the cool 
green slopes around me. When dawn 
showed where the next blazed tree was, 
I’d put the embers of my fire out care- 
fully, piling earth on them so as to be 
sure no life was left. Then I’d go swing- 
ing down the trail to the seacoast, and at 
trail’s end, I’d find a lumber camp, and 
the timberjacks would feed me. Then 
thirty-seven miles away along the sea- 
coast would be Courtenay, and I’d make 
the little forest town about 4 p. m. But 
I wouldn't stop, and I'd say no word to 
any man, much less a doctor. Then there 
would be Comox, and a little ship to take 
me south. And back on the shores at 
Campbell Lake, a broken man would suf- 
fer. So that was justice. So let it be! 

I shrugged my pack more comfortably 
on my shoulders and tilted my hat brim 
against the glare of the setting sun..I 
think my hand made a tiny gesture, half 
salute, half farewell, to the little chap 
who slept below me, deep in his lonely 
grave beneath the windfall. “O.K.. 
Butch,” I said “your debt is square,” then 
trayeled on. 

It’s not a pretty story, but there it is. 
There’s no apology.—James C. Bendrodt 
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What-is-its of the Sea 


[Continued from page 38] 


oarfish is what we call a compressed 
fish—narrow from side to side but wide 
from top to bottom. It’s possible what 
they saw was a large porpoise, but more 
likely it was an oarfish.” 

It approaches plain insult to ask the 
public to believe that professional mar- 
iners cannot tell the difference between 
a long, laterally compressed fish without 
neck, and an animal with a large head, 
slender neck and a body twice as thick. 
It is positively inane to suggest that 
any seaman could mistake such an animal 
for a porpoise. As a matter of fact, many 
more sailors hold a definite belief in the 
real existence of the enigma than the 
average zoologist might suppose. They 
wisely say nothing as a general rule, for 
fear of ridicule. Occasionally they be- 
come aggravated, or when they retire are 
apt to relate their experiences. A good 
example is found in Sir Arthur H. Ros- 
tron’s book, Home From the Sea. 

Rostron writes of the time he was chief 
officer of the Cunard Liner Campania. 
The ship was off Galley Head entering 
Queenstown, Ireland, one evening in 
1906, when Rostron noticed something 
sticking out of the sea. He ordered the 
vessel swung away a point to avoid the 
“snag,” which they passed at about fifty 
feet. Then he saw to his amazement that 
it was the head and neck of some enor- 
mous animal which rose about nine feet 
out of the water. The neck was about a 
foot thick and the head, as he described 
it, kept looking “from side to side for all 
the world as a bird will on a lawn between 
pecks.” 

Rostron made sketches of the beast on 
a white dodger-board and later showed 
them to his captain, who was more than 
skeptical. After the Campania docked at 
Liverpool, however, reports appeared in 
the papers of a man found adrift in a 
small boat at the opposite-side of the 
Bristol Channel. He reported that his 
boat had been attacked by a monster ex- 
actly answering the description of that 
seen by Rostron and other Campania 
officers. 

Reports of this kind can be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. They have been 
made by people of every seafaring na- 
tionality, and by more coastal landlub- 
bers over the world. Professional seamen 
of every kind—from luxury-liner captains, 
Naval officers, whalers and fishermen to 
uneducated primitives in dugout canoes 
—have reported the same thing time and 
again. Women with telescopes, parsons in 
yachts, ordinary citizens in rowboats, 
Chinese smugglers in junks, thousands 
of Sunday strollers in New England, and 
even two zoologists off Brazil have 
watched these animals sometimes for 
hours, sometimes for days. 

Can all these reports be cases of mis- 
taken identity? All hoaxes, jokes or plain 
lies? If liquor is the cause, why do ex- 
actly the same kind of animals invariably 
accompany the alleged delirum tremens, 
appearing only on or by the sea through- 
out the world? Why don’t we get any 
pink elephants or at least a few techni- 


colored whales? Is it wishful thinking or 


some atavistic product of folklore? Can 
it all be mass hallucination, as some 
scientists always contend? And what, in- 
nidentally, is mass hallucination? 

All these explanations are, however, 
only negative and, be it noted, are put 
forward by people who were not present 
when the alleged incidents occurred. In 
all the hundreds of cases reported, there 
is not a single instance that I know of 
in which an eyewitness disagreed with 
other eyewitnesses. 

Skeptics often put forward other argu- 
ments against the existence of these crea- 
tures. One that they cannot exist, is really 
quite fatuous and can be dealt with 
very simply. It should have been demol- 
ished long ago by the discovery that the 
kraken, in which Norwegian fishermen 
had believed for centuries, really existed. 
This turned out to be a giant squid, now 
known to science as Architeuthis, which 
sometimes attains a weight of over two 
tons and is not only a very real but a 
fairly common animal, The fact that al- 
most anything can exist in the sea was 
demonstrated when a fish five feet long, 
and belonging to a group of which all 
members were thought totally extinct 
since the Dinosaur Age, was brought up 
alive in a commercial trawl off South 
Africa in 1938. 


There are three more arguments, 
which at first sight appear to be devastat- 
ing. First, that no specimen has ever 
been captured; second, that none has ever 
been washed ashore; and third, that no 
piece of one is in any museum. I would 
advise the utmost caution in accepting 
any such notions as final. Let us examine 
the record. 

Almost the first fact that springs to 
mind is that, if the what-is-its really do 
exist, there is one group of professional 
seamen who, above all others, should 
know about them. I refer to whalers, who 
for centuries have roamed the oceans ex- 
pressly searching for large marine beasts. 
Yet in all the published literature on the 
subject, and there is considerable, I have 
yet to find one case recorded by a whaler, 

Dr. Townsend of the old New York 
Aquarium is said to have made an ex- 
haustive search of the logbooks of old 
whalers, but failed to find a single re- 
port. It seems that he either did not probe 
far enough, or looked in the wrong logs. 
It appears, in fact, that the logbooks of 
whalers have not been properly ex- 
amined at all, because in 1932 the editor 
of the New Bedford Standard-Times 
caused a search to be made in the Old 
Dartmouth Historical Museum and 
literally dozens of reports and many il- 
lustrations came to light. Among these 
was a quite matter-of-fact account of the 
actual capture of an enigma. 

In the year 1852, Captain Jason Sea- 
bury of the whaleship Monongahela, 
was off his ship in a whaleboat when 
one of these long-necked, small-headed 
creatures surfaced and rushed the boat. 
“I instinctively held out my harpoon,” 
he writes, “and its sharp point entered 
the eye. I was knocked overboard and 
felt a deep churning of the water around 
me. I rose to the surface and caught a 
glimpse of the writhing body, and was 


again struck and carried down. I partly 
lost consciousness underwater but re- 
covered it. When I rose again in the 
bloody foam, the ‘snake’ had disappeared 
and I shouted, ‘Pick up the line.’” 

Captain Seabury’s harpoon had taken 
fast and the monster was mortally 
wounded. The Monongahela seems to 
have come up with them, and three other 
boats were lowered. The account goes 
on to say: “We lanced the body repeatedly 
without eliciting any signs of life. While 
we were at work he gradually rose to the 
surface and around him floated what I 
took to be pieces of his lungs, which we 
cut out with our lances. To make sure, 
we continued to lance, eagerly seeking 
for his life. He drew himself up from 
the water and we pulled away to safety 
and then witnessed the dying struggles of 
the monster. The revolutions of the body 
were rapid as lightning, seeming like 
the revolving of a thousand enormous 
black wheels.” 

Captain Seabury was a young man and 
of good education, as his description in- 
dicates, His closing observations: “It was 
a male, the length 103 feet 7 inches. We 
cut the snake up but found great diffi- 
culty and had to flense him,” i.e., strip 
off the blubber. The most interesting 
facts in this account are Captain Sea- 
bury’s obvious belief that the animal had 
lungs, and his ready statement that it 
was a male, both of which would indicate 
that it was not some enormous fish. They 
are definite statements that, combined 
with the precise measurement and the 
remark about the difficulty encountered 
in cutting up the beast, lend an air of 
great authenticity to the account. 

This report can be attributed by skep- 
tics to any of the regular causes—liquor, 
lies, a joke, a hoax or perhaps even to 
wishful thinking. It can hardly be called 
a case of mistaken identity, be attributed 
to folklore or explained by mass hallu- 
cination. 

We can scarcely conceive of a com- 
pany of hard-bitten whalers flensing 
a whale under the mass hallucination 
that it was a sea serpent. We can only 
take the report at its face value, but it 
might be wise in future to refrain from 
stating dogmatically that no unknown 
sea monster has ever been caught. 

Further, we might be well advised to 
adopt the same cautious attitude regard- 
ing the contention that no example has 
ever been beached. Indeed there is con- 
siderable evidence that quite a number 
of such monstrous jetsam have been 
washed ashore. When investigated prop- 
erly, the vast majority of such reports 
turn out either to be pure rumor or hear- 
say, or to concern some animal already 
known to science but not to local resi- 
dents. The most popular seem to be bask- 
ing sharks or the rarer whales, in an 
advanced state of decomposition. When 
the flesh has been abraded from the 
vertebral column of a basking shark, all 
but trained zoologists may well be ex- 
cused for thinking it to be the remains 
of some vast sea serpent. Such was the 
object washed ashore at Port Alberni, 
British Columbia, early this year. First 
reported as being seventy-two feet long, 
it later shrank to forty-five feet. It was 
just a long string of obviously fishy verte- 


brae with a blob of rag-like flesh at the 
front end. 

However, quite a number of the 
beached corpses defy identification. Per- 
haps the nastiest example was a vast mass 
of boneless flesh no less than twenty-one 
feet long, seven feet wide, and nearly 
five feet high—washed up on a Florida 
beach in 1896. It was first thought to be 
the body of a gigantic octopus, and then 
the “tank” from the head of an enormous 
sperm whale. However, it was examined 
by no less an authority than Professor 
A. E. Verrill, who stated, with commend- 
able simplicity for such a real expert, 
that he had no idea what it was. Ever 
afterward, he believed implicitly in the 
existence of unknown marine monsters. 

This is by no means the only carcass 
the waves have thrown up which could 
not be identified, even by experts. There 
are records of dozens of such horrible 
things. In 1921 something odd, probably 
only a decomposed whale, was washed 
ashore at Cape May, New Jersey; in 1928 
a nondescript corpse of large dimensions 
and covered with what was described as 
“white hair like that of a polar bear,” was 
beached in South Africa; in 1928 also, 
a black-and-white striped mess turned up 
on the beach at Fonseca in El Salvador; 
in 1930 a forty-five-foot what-haye-you 
was found on Glacier Island, Alaska. 


This is merely a few years’ sample, 
taken at random. Other periods are just 
as bad. Some are worse. In 1885 an as- 
tonishing carcass was reported washed 
ashore on another Florida beach. This 
was inspected by a_reliable-sounding 
gentleman named the Reverend Gordon 
of Milwaukee, and other witnesses. It 
lacked a head but had a long serpentine 
neck, a spindle-shaped body with two 
flippers, and a long, tapering tail. It was 
nearly fifty feet in length. Unfortunately, 
a hurricane blew up that night and de- 
spite all efforts to save the prize it was 
carried back to sea. 

Even when the true nature of such 
beached corpses is determined, the real 
identity of the beast is seldom reported. 
The matter is quietly dropped. But there 
are incidents of quite another kind that 
are even more silently buried. I refer 
to the corpses that cannot be identified or 
over which recognized experts do not 
agree. There was a beauty late in 1934 
which you may look up for yourself in 
the files of, for instance, the New York 
Times for November 23rd of that year, 
and in subsequent issues. This account 
brings us to our third postulate; namely, 
that no part of a so-called sea monster 
is as yet in our possession. 

The news item described a thirty-foot 
corpse with four flippers and an elon- 
gated backbone, found on a beach at 
Henry Island, British Columbia. The 
coast there is a great place for sea mon- 
sters and the locals are very conscious 
of their presence, even having a name for 
them—Cadborosaurus, or “Caddie” for 
short. This corpse was taken to Dr. Neil 
Carter, the expert of the Division of 
Domestic Fisheries, who with consum- 
mate perspicacity said that “in life it must 
have been slender and sinewy.” It was 
covered with hair mixed with quills and 
was a mammal, However, Dr, Clemens 
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of the Government Biological Station at 
Nanaimo said it was a basking shark, 
which is a fish. Finally, it is reported that 
the officials of the Provincial Museum 
in Vancouver pronounced it to be the re- 
mains of the last surviving Steller’s sea 
cow, a large relative of the manatee, and 
a mammal thought to have become ex- 
tinct in the middle of the last century. 

Are we seriously asked to believe that 
a group of trained zoologists are unable 
to distinguish a fish from a mammal? The 
idea is absurd to almost any high-school 
student. The whole matter was hurriedly 
dropped; no final conclusion seems to 
have been published and, what is more, 
no explanation of this omission appears 
to have been forthcoming. The remains 
must presumably be lying in some mu- 
seum and one wonders if they will con- 
tinue to do so. This is an unpleasant 
thought, rendered no less disturbing by 
the case of the kraken. 

Despite the fact that this great sea 
monster was, as we have said, known to 
mariners for centuries, it had been 
confidently dismissed by the shore 
skeptics as a mass hallucination or some- 
thing, until an actual specimen, admit- 
tedly injured and half dead, was brought 
from Newfoundland to New York at the 
end of the last century by the same Pro- 
fessor Verrill. It was then disclosed that 
for years bits of kraken had not only been 
used as bait by the cod-fishers of the 
Grand Banks, but also had been reposing 
in bottles of alcohol in several large mu- 
seums. You begin to wonder what other 
priceless treasures may be hidden away in 
the recesses of these institutions. There 
was one that had some skulls of Nean- 
derthal man, unlabeled, in an old hat 
box, for a decade. Perhaps there is a 
skull of a young sea monster in some 
museum labeled “Old adult male seal; 
locality unknown.” 

Here we have thousands of people, the 
great majority presumably sane, of all 
nationalities and walks of life, for cen- 
turies reporting substantially the same 
kind of animals. They defy ridicule, they 
sign statements and they make little 
sketches. At the same time we are con- 
fronted with the spectacle of the best 
brains in our communities, specializing 
in the study of nature and animals, and 
presumably steeped in the tradition of 
science—which is the investigation of the 
unknown—flatly denying that any of 
these people have seen what they say 
they have. Worse still, we find some of 
them even denying the possibility of such 
creatures’ existence, while their col- 
leagues continue fishing even worse mon- 
strosities out of the seas. 

Disappearance of an alleged sea mon- 
ster into a museum is burial of an 
orthodox kind. There is interment of a 
somewhat more iniquitous nature, which 
I call cremation by ridicule. An example: 

In British Columbia in March, 1947, 
it appears that two ordinary citizens went 
out fishing. One had what was, in this 
case, the great misfortune to be of Greek 
ancestry, and to be leader of a “Polar 
Bear Club” whose members took a dip 
in the icy sea each New Year's eve. The 
other drove a cab for a living, had the 
first name of Oscar, and obviously did 
not want to be quoted. Some large 


strange beast appeared near their boat, 
and the darned fools said so on landing. 
The press got to work and a reporter 
produced the following little funeral 
oration: 

“It looked like a horse—you know, the 
kind of horse that resembles an indignant 
cow or else a wolf, or even maybe a mad 
dog with accusing eyes and a pompa- 
dour. Confusing, h’m? Just the same, 
that’s the best available description of 
British Columbia’s newest and weirdest 
sea monster. The witnesses: Peter Pan- 
tages, Vancouver restaurateur and 365- 
days-a-year English Bay swimmer, and 
an inscrutable taxi-driver known only as 
Oscar. Mr. Pantages, his eyes still bulg- 
ing, and with a stunned hoarseness in 
his rich Athenian accent, told the story 
today, world rights reserved, reproduc- 
tion in whole or in part strictly on the 
up-and-up. ‘It happened Wednesday 
evening about 6 o'clock,’ said Peter the 
Peerless.’ ” 


The incident is then given as described 
by Mr. Pantages, with considerable em- 
phasis on his difficulty with our language. 
Another yersion from a rival paper ac- 
cused both witnesses of insobriety, lying 
and otherwise heaped uncalled-for con- 
tumelies upon them. This sort of face- 
tiousness is not journalism, It deliberately 
hampers the furtherance of knowledge 
but it is unfortunately only too common, 
especially in those fields which lie on 
the borderland of zoological knowledge. 

What then of positive evidence for the 
existence of large, as-yet-unknown ani- 
mals in the various seas and oceans? Here 
we encounter an enormous mass of facts 
that would be most baffling to any honest 
skeptic if he were prepared to analyze 
them without bias. Several serious 
thinkers and renegade zoologists have 
pondered this question, and there is sub- 
stantial agreement in their conclusions. 

First of all, and with few exceptions, 
the reports agree very closely on the form 
of the animals seen, despite the fact they 
cover two centuries and originate from 
all the oceans. The animals described al- 
most invariably have small, earless heads; 
a mouthful of teeth; whiskers; long, ser- 
pentine necks; barrel- or spindle-shaped 
bodies; four flippers—two forward and 
two aft—long, tapering tails; and they are 
sleek like a wet sea lion. Many reports 
speak of manes or frills extending down 
the neck and often:along the spine, Some- 
times these are continuous, sometimes 
notched, or divided into a series of fin- 
like projections. In the matter of size, 
there is considerable variation but then 
all animals are small when born—there 
is great variation in the size of adult 
whales. There may also be secondary sex- 
ual differences,-so that the males might 
bear manes and the females be devoid 
of them. There might even be more than 
one species. 

In the matter of behavior, there is 
even closer agreement. The animals re- 
ported seem to be more prevalent off 
rocky, indented coastlines like Norway, 
West Scotland and New Zealand. They 
are almost always reported in calm 
weather. When observed near a coast they 
seem to be just puttering about, while 
on the open ocean they are always going 


somewhere, often at great speed. Report 
after report bears this out. 

Norwegian fishermen who have always 
believed that these enigmas compose a 
real family of marine animals, contend 
that they are harmless but frightfully in- 
quisitive. Innumerable reports second 
this, describing the beasts as rising out 
of the depths to inspect or to follow ships, 
bathers or the shoreline, just as do seals. 
At the same time, they appear to be 
terrified of thrashing screws. 

But in the manner of locomotion there 
is the closest agreement. When under 
way the animals are described as having 
a vertical undulatory movement so that 
when near the surface a series of humps 

rotrude from the water. Moreover, when 
the paddles have been seen they are al- 
ways said to flail together in pairs. 
Further, when going all out, the head 
is reported to be held stiffly forward on 
the long neck and at a slight upward 
angle, like a sea-lion. 

There is no real reason why a lot 
of large mammals such as described could 
not exist, popping their small heads or 
only their nostrils above water to breathe 
at long intervals, like whales, never dis- 
closing themselves by “blowing” or 
“breaching,” or in any other manner ex- 
cept when the sea is glassy and still. They 
could breed on the high seas, as do 
whales, live on fish in deep water by 
the edge of the continental shelf and, 
like the kraken, come into shallow 
waters only when old, injured or blown 
there by storms. 

The many descriptions, when analyzed 
together, seem to indicate the existence 
of one or more species of large mammals 
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related to the seals, with bedies shaped 
like the ancient fossil marine reptiles 
known as plesiosaurs. That they are 
mammals and not reptiles seems to be 
indicated by the sleekness as opposed to 
scaliness of their hides, and by the fre- 
quent reports of whiskers. Blue whales, 
which are cylindrical and tubby, grow to 
more than 100 feet in length. A slender 
creature with thin neck, long tail, and 
over-all length of 175 feet, would be much 
less bulky and in no way mechanically 
impossible for an aquatic animal. 

We have seen that the oceans may still 
harbor all kinds of fantastic creatures— 
fish five feet long that ought to have 
been fossilized sixty million years ago, 
thousands of three-ton squids measuring 
fifty feet, and who knows what com- 
pletely unknown animals. 

It is clear, then, that none of the argu- 
ments put forward by the skeptics holds 
much water. They are all negative, often 
rather silly and sometimes, on analysis, 
just not true. In fact*there seems to be 
a regular conspiracy to prevent any sug- 
gestion that there might be unknown 
large creatures in the sea that do not 
as yet have long latin names. 

The reason is that we have not so far 
got a stuffed one in a museum, and until 
this lack is remedied scientists are per- 
fectly entitled to be skeptical. In the 
meantime, we can make their lives more 
bearable by refraining from facetious- 
ness and by doing all in our power to 
rectify the omission. If the current vol- 
ume of reports is any indication, our 
chances of filling this niche in the 
museum would appear to be rather 
bright.—Ivan T. Sanderson 


“Mr. Tilby is in the Kinsey Report.” 
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Write Stories 


A Horoscope for Ramji Lal 


[Continued from page 27] 


Still, even an Untouchable in dirtiest, 
hottest India can hope. And Ramji Lal’s 
life history, beginning with marriage at 
the age of 12 and continuing today in the 
filth and disorder of the mud-hut colony 
of the Banghis in New Delhi, reads like 
an Untouchable success story. 

Ramji Lal, whose name means Son of 
God, was born to an agricultural serf 
named Badlu Ram in 1910 in the little 
town of Bawla about twenty-four miles 
from Delhi in East Punjab Province. 
Bawla is one of the clusters of mud huts, 
with rectangles of farmland around, that 
you see everywhere in India, about seven 
out of every ten Indians being farm 
dwellers. 

Bawla was compounded of about 300 
persons, most of whom were laborers on 
the farms of the big landholders, Choud- 
hry Karam Bux and Jagirdar. There were 
eight Untouchable families in a sort of 
colony. Badlu Ram, Ramji Lal’s father, 
worked for Choudhry Karam Bux. Like 
the other farmworkers who were Un- 
touchables, he was a serf. He tilled the 
fields as a virtual slave, receiving only 
enough grain to keep him and his family 
alive. There were five children, three 
sisters, older than Ramji Lal, and the 
brother, Rathiram, three years younger. 
The whole family lived in a mud hut 
with one room, 6 by 10 feet. 

Ramji Lal remembers that the Un- 
touchables were called on at any time of 
day or night if there was work to be done. 
He vividly recalls the screams of Tundal, 
a 45-year-old Untouchable, as he was 
soundly beaten by five of his landlord’s 
henchmen for balking at escorting some 
of his master’s guests to their homes after 
a social evening. The usual procedure for 
a prosperous host was to send a servant 
along as a sort of bodyguard after the 
evening, the servant running along after 
the guests’ carriage, enhancing the pres- 
tige of both his master and the guests. 

Ramji Lal's father narrowly escaped 
similar treatment when a mounted police- 
man ordered him to follow along on foot 
at night on a six-mile journey to keep the 
leopards away from the horse. Badlu Ram 
refused, and the policeman, finding such 
behavior unbecoming in an Untouch- 
able, reported Badlu Ram to the land- 
lord and demanded that the Untouchable 
be beaten. But Choudhry Karam Bux 
was a kindly man. He took Badlu Ram 
aside and told him to feign madness when 
the policeman made his charge, and 
Badlu Ram escaped a beating. 

Ramji Lal remembers, too, the kind- 
ness of that tall, buck-toothed landlord 
in releasing his father from his obliga- 
tions as a serf and leaving him free to 
make the 1,100-mile rail journey to Dar- 
jeeling, where friends had told him there 
was work to be had as a sweeper at the 
summer palace of the British viceroy, 
Lord Harding, for real pay, for money. 

Badlu Ram went to Darjeeling when 
Ramji Lal was just learning to talk, But 
before the father went away, the little 
boy had been instructed in some of the 


arent’s fundamental beliefs, to which he 
held rigidly although he was an Untouch- 
able. One was cleanliness, the necessity 
for a daily bath, however much effort 
might be involved. Another was devout- 
ness, the necessity of praying daily to 
Lord Krishna, or Ganesha, Shiva, Vishnu, 
or such others of the 333,000 Hindu gods 
as were appropriate to the day and the 
time, and at least to repeat the name of 
God at intervals through the waking 
hours. Other Untouchables might be 
slack in these things, in fact they were 
known for living in filth and for their 
debaucheries. Badlu Ram was a strong 
advocate of self-respect. 

In Darjeeling, Badlu Ram got 22 
rupees ($6.36) a month as a sweeper, and 
he sent 15 rupees a month to his family in 
the mud hut at Bawla. In those days, 
Ramji Lal says, the buying power of the 
rupee was a lot higher than now. For 22 
rupees, one could buy 45 pounds of wheat 
flour; now one can buy maybe a fourth 
of that. And Badlu Ram, in letters which 
were written for him by a scribe, urged 
his wife to save some of the money if she 
could. Lord Harding’s household, it 
seemed, was about to fold up and the 
Untouchables’ job of sweeping and clean- 
ing the chamber pots would be elimi- 
riated. 


Badlu Ram thought it would be wise 
to move to New Delhi, the capital city 
of India, which was then in the planning 
stage. There he could work in the street- 
cleaning department and be with his 
family. 

Soon the family found itself there, in 
relatively palatial quarters. Badlu Ram 
secured a job in New Delhi as a sweeper 
in a rest camp for British Dograh and 
Ghurka officers back from World War IL, 
As servants, Badlu Ram’s family had a 
kitchen, living room and yeranda in a 
new concrete building provided by the 
government. And the family benefited 
from social reforms such as it had never 
known in the country districts. 

The Ari Samaj group, for instance, had 
started a campaign to get privileges for 
the Untouchables. Ari Samaj was com- 
posed of devout Hindus who were 
alarmed at the rate at which low-caste 
Hindus were being converted to Chris- 
tianity. Unless Hinduism made a move 
to give at least a few rights to the under- 
privileged Untouchables and Shudras, 
the servant class, Ari Samaj contended, 
more and more low castes would turn to 
Christianity. As Christians, they could 
seek education and any kind of jobs. Ari 
Samaj taught militantly that barriers 
against Untouchables must be lowered 
and started Hindu schools especially for 
the Untouchables. 

Badlu Ram’s family benefited from 
both of these moves. Ramji Lal went to 
an Ari Samaj school, and in two years 
he learned to read and write Hindi. His 
brother, Rathiram, who entered in the 
same class, proved to be a better student 
and went on for ten years to a level cor- 
responding to the last year of high school 
in the United States. But Ramji Lal 
quit after two years. His heart wasn’t 
in school work, there was man’s work 
to be done and, besides, his father had 
plans to marry off him and his brother 


before budding youth got them in trou- 
ble. So Ramji Lal, aged 13, and his 
brother Rathiram, aged 10, were married 
early, Hindu fashion. 

Their father, in accordance with 
Hindu tradition, had the brides all 
picked out. Of course, the boys had never 
seen them, but they were the right age, 
anyhow. Rathiram’s wife-to-be was 8, and 
Ramji Lal’s 10. They were sisters, named 
Nannu and Immarthy. 

This double marriage turned out to 
be a minor tragedy for Badlu Ram, the 
aging father of the two boys. Badlu Ram 
had an acquaintance who used to remind 
him, time and time again, that it would 
be a good thing to marry off his two sons 
before he died. That way, he would get a 
dowry from both girls, and the boys 
would be kept out of the sexy mischief 
which starts at an early age in India. 
Badlu Ram’s acquaintance said that he 
knew just the right girls. 

_Badlu Ram didn’t know it, but his 
acquaintance was very friendly with the 
prospective father-in-law. When Badlu 
Ram had gone a certain distance into 
the negotiations, he discovered there 
would be no dowry and that he would 
have to pay even the expenses of the 
marriage. He had to pay to save his self- 
respect; he couldn’t withdraw. So he bor- 
rowed 400 rupees (about $135) from 
another Harijan and returned it in small 
payments in two years and a half. 

But there was real tragedy in the mar- 
riage for Ramji Lal. Like most Indian 
boys, he had barely reached puberty and 
didn’t understand the meaning of mar- 
riage. It was explained by his mother 
in this way: it simply meant that more 
womenfolk, his and his brother's brides, 
would be coming to live in the family 
house, Ramji Lal also learned from 
friends that the gowna, some sort of con- 
summation of the marriage, whatever that 
might mean, would be celebrated a 
couple of years after the ceremony, 
Meanwhile, he and his bride would visit 
each other and become friendly. Of 
course he was bewildered, but this was 
only the beginning of his misfortune 
with his child bride. 

The double-marriage rites were cele- 
brated, with an Untouchable priest pre- 
siding. The bridegrooms dropped gee 
(melted butter), drop by drop, into the 
fire as they repeated the phrases of the 
wedding hymn. The father-in-law ap- 
proached, touched the bridegrooms’ feet 
and joined the hands of the couples to- 
gether. The bridegrooms, taking the 
girls by the hands, walked seven times 
around the wedding fire—Agni, the fire 
god, being a sort of guarantee of the per- 
manence of all ceremonies in India. And 
the assembled family members and 
friends threw saffron water on the two 
couples, just as we throw rice in the 
West. 

Then the two girls came to the house 
of Ramji Lal’s family, stayed three days 
with the womenfolk there and went back 
to their family in the town of Gurgaoan. 
In subsequent months, Ramji Lal and 
Rathiram trudged through the dust and 
the baking sun to pay polite visits to 
their brides. On one of her visits to New 
Delhi, Ramji Lal’s bride fell ill with 
dysentery and cholera, diseases that take 


heavy toll of the Untouchables. Her 
brother rushed from Gurgaoan to take 
her home, but she died on the way. 

It was a heavy blow to Ramji Lal that 
his wife should depart from his life so 
finally, irrevocably. He had watched with 
wonder the Untouchable processions 
carrying bodies to be burned. He had 
heard many times the funeral chant: 
“God is all truth, but man is born to 
die.” He knew, like all good Hindus, that 
this life is only one of many lives, that 
everyone goes through hundreds of 
deaths and is reborn hundreds of times 
before he reaches perfection and is ab- 
sorbed in God. And his wife, being an 
Untouchable, probably had many more 
lives to live. In some previous incarna- 
tion she had undoubtedly lived a sinful 
life, and that was why she had been born 
this time as the Lowest of the Low, an 
Untouchable. Maybe, because she had 
been virtuous in this life in which he 
had known her, she might well be born 
a Brahmin next time. He didn’t know. 
He had never understood her very well. 
And yet it was a shock to think that he 
would never see her again. 

But there were other important things 
for Ramji Lal to think about. He had 
left school and gone to work asa sweeper, 
but his brother, Rathiram, was still in 
school and had his wife with him, too, 
to be fed. Badlu Ram had achieved a 
minor triumph for an Untouchable; he 
had won a promotion to the job of welder, 
instead of being a mere sweeper like the 
rest of the Untouchables, as a result of 
the agitation being conducted by Gandhi 
and Ari Samaj to free Untouchables of 
their shackles. But he wasn’t earning any 
more money. And things in general were 
tough. The rest camp for the Ghurkas, 
where the Badlu Ram family had enjoyed 
such good quarters, had folded up, and 
the family lived in a single, concrete room 
in one of the dwellings which the New 
Delhi authorities had built for the 
sweepers. 

The quarters were miserable; the fam- 
ily didn’t have enough to eat. Ramji Lal 
wanted to do a man’s share, to work and 
earn some money. 


The only job he could get, since he 
was an Untouchable, was that of a 
sweeper. At first he worked at the New 
Delhi palace of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
a gracious pile of brown masonry, with 
tall wall and gates, gorgeous gardens and 
fountains and a marble foyer with a 
statue of a nymph at the entrance. His 
job was in back, squatting and swishing 
a long wet rag over the floors, the Indian 
version of scrubbing, and cleaning the 
slop pots. He learned to take the abuse 
directed against the Untouchables by the 
upper classes, favorite names being 
bhanchuth, an accusation of incestuous 
relations with one’s sister, ollu ka patta, 
son of an owl, and harm zada, bastard. 

Ramji Lal was getting only 13 rupees 
($4) a month, which didn’t buy much 
food or clothing and certainly not much 
pleasure. 

As he became a young man, he grew 


acutely conscious. of the Untouchable - 


problem. And then, one day, a little man 
with skinny legs and a bare torso named 
Mahatma Gandhi came to New Delhi to 
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make an address at Connaught Circle. 
Ramji Lal went with his father, mother 
and brother to hear the speaker. Ramji 
Lal remembers with reverence how the 
Mahatmaji stood at the center of a large, 
milling crowd, a calm figure, talking 
about Indian independence and the 
problem of the Untouchables. 

The fact that the Mahatmaji, the Ari 
Samaj and others were working for the 
Untouchables and trying to pass laws to 
permit them to enter the temples and 
universities, however, didn’t make much 
difference in the workaday life which 
Ramji Lal and the other Untouchables 
of the Banghi colony lived. Ramji Lal 
met with many typical frustrations in 
his young man’s struggle to get along in 
the world. He quit the Nizam’s palace 
and went to work for the Public Works 
Department as a sewerman at an increase 
of one rupee (33 cents) per day. His 
job was to watch over a half-mile stretch 
of 6-inch pipe, and when there was con- 
gestion in the line, in other words a 
stink, he and other Untouchables dug 
down to it. 

Fitters of higher caste came to do the 
skilled work of repairing the break. He 
envied the fitters and watched them care- 
fully, hoping to learn how they worked. 
But he was told that he could never have 
such a job. His caste was clearly marked 
on his employment card. 

Ramji Lal’s father decided that it was 
time for his son to marry again. A wife 
and children would be a stabilizing in- 
fluence. This time Badlu Ram proceeded 
more cautiously with the process. He 
wasn't going to be stuck with the wedding 
expenses again; the girl was going to 
bring a dowry, as a woman should. So 
Badlu Ram found a girl in a better finan- 
cial position. She was named Nihaliji, 
aged 14, and was the daughter of an Un- 
touchable. She would bring a dowry of 
101 rupees. 

This time the marriage was arranged 
with all the fixings. At that time, which 
was May, 1929, the arrangers of the wed- 
ding couldn’t persuade a Brahmin priest 
to officiate. But an Untouchable priest 
was a fair substitute, and everything else 
was done beautifully. But the gowna, or 
consummation, still was not forthcoming. 
The parents thought it wise to put off 
that occasion for three years. Nihaliji was 
only 14, and it was better, they said, for 
her to go through a_ get-acquainted 
period. This was not a short time to 
Ramji Lal, who was 19 and full of animal 
spirits. But the custom was to be fol- 
lowed, the elders to be obeyed. 

Meanwhile, he was subjected to an- 
other misfortune. In the world-wide de- 
pression which hit New Delhi, too, he 
was among those laid off by the Public 
Works Department. He was unemployed 
at the time of the gowna. 

Everything went badly for Ramji Lal 
those days. Eight months after the gowna, 
when Nihaliji was big with child, she de- 
veloped a severe cough and sniffly cold, 
and there was more trouble. A friend 
suggested a good dose of brandy. Ramji 
Lal dutifully bought a small bottle, for 
an amount that would have been a week's 
pay if he had been working, and gave her 
four ounces to drink. Four hours later, 
Nihaliji was smitten with birth pains. 


The women of the house sent for Kal- 
vathy, the midwife of the Untouchable 
colony. She came, hurrying. Ramji Lal 
stood outside while the women attended 
Nihaliji. He was worried and scared, then 
breathlessly happy when he heard the 
sudden cry of an infant. But fifteen min- 
utes later his happiness collapsed; the 
cries of the child stopped as suddenly as 
they began. Ramji Lal’s son was dead. 

Instead of drowning his sorrows in 
daru, as a lesser man might haye done, 
Ramji Lal took a brace and got another 
job with the New Delhi Public Works 
Department, as a sewerman, of course, 
for 14 rupees per month. He worked 
hard, and carefully he watched the fit- 
ters; he still hoped that someday he might 
climb to their exalted status. 


There was more tragedy at home. In 
1935, his mother, who was working as a 
sweeper to aid the family finances, woke 
up one day at 4 a. m., complaining of an 
excruciating pain in her throat. Four 
days later, she died, and Ramji Lal again 
found himself a part of a funeral pro- 
cession, following the flower-decked bam- 
boo stretcher which held the body and 
chanting over and oyer again the 
requiem, “God is truth, but man is born 
to die.” But there was only one consola- 
tion. It was a Brahmin priest who con- 
ducted the services. 

There was another social gratification 
which he shared with the Untouchables 
in those days. Since Mahatma Gandhi was 
making so much fuss about the Un- 
touchable problem and other Indian 
grievances, some public-minded Hindus 
thought the Untouchables should have 
a brand-new temple in the Banghi col- 
ony. So the famous Birla interests, rich 
from chemicals and textiles, put up some 
of the money, public contributions were 
gathered, Gandhi himself gave funds and 
so did the poor Untouchables. 

Thus a temple to Balmiki, patron god 
of the Banghis, was built, a square, squat 
structure that looks like an overgrown 
gin bottle, painted yellow and white. 
And Ramji Lal was thus able to begin 
prostrating himself every evening before 
Balmiki and the companion images of 
Rama and his consort, Sita. 

Whether or not his prayérs helped, 
Ramji Lal's fortunes improved. In 1937, 
Nihaliji conceived, and the baby was 
born in. 1938, healthy and well-formed. 
It was only a girl, but a child anyhow. 
He named her Lakshmi, perhaps hope- 
fully, after the Hindu goddess of wealth. 
He was blissfully happy when he induced 
a Brahmin priest to draw up a horoscope 
for the girl. The Brahmin predicted that 
she would give good luck to her parents 
and would earn money and lead a happy 
life. 

Other children followed Lakshmi at a 
steady pace: Lachman Singh, Om Pra 
Kash and Ranjit Singh, all boys, and 
Rammeshwari and Ramurthy, _ girls. 
His brother, Rathiram, also had two 
children. Ramji Lal and Rathiram built 
a mud-walled addition to the tiny quar- 
ters supplied by the municipality. There 
were so many more mouths to feed that, 
by this time, Ramji Lal’s wife had gone 
to work as: a sweeper, for 12 rupees a 
month, and Rathiram had dropped out 


of school and taken a job as a sewerman, 
adding a few more coppers. 

At last, Ramji Lal heard the good 
news for which he’d been waiting so 
long: there would be an examination for 
assistant fitter and Untouchables would 
be allowed to try for the job for the first 
time. 

The supreme moment came in 1944 in 
a big bare room in the government quar- 
ters. Twenty-six aspirants to the jobs of 
fitter or assistant fitter were gathered, 
with a board of eight examiners, at the 
center of the room. Lengths of pipe, fau- 
cets, wrenches and other impedimenta 
were~ scattered on benches along the 
walls. Among the candidates were four 
Untouchables, including Ramji Lal's 
friend and neighbor, Piarylal. 

Several other candidates were called 
first. When Ramji Lal’s name was an- 
nounced and the Untouchable walked to 
the center of the room, his black, bony 
knees were shaky. He was tested on such 
skills as making a joint in lengths of pipe 
and soldering and fitting of tanks and 
wash basins. When it was over, he was 
told to go home. He would be notified 
about his success, or failure, later. 

A week later, there was wild rejoicing 
in Ramji Lal’s household; he had made 
the grade and won an appointment as an 
assistant fitter. So had his friend, Piary- 
lal. The other five appointments had 
gone to non-Untouchables. But Ramji 
Lal and Piarylal had upheld the honor 
of the Untouchables in their first test. 
More important, they had earned a big 
rise in pay. They would now be earning 
the Indian equivalent of $15 a month, 
instead of $4.60. 

And as the family finances flourished, 
Ramji Lal began to build a “reception 
room” near his quarters in the Banghi 
colony. The addition, a chamber of 


about 8 by 9 feet, was constructed of 
mud and scrap-steel sheets. It cost about 
300 rupees (about $99) and provided a 
sitting place for Badlu Ram, the digni- 
fied, white-bearded, white-mustached 
patriarch of the family, now 80 years old. 
It also served as sleeping quarters for 
some of the still-growing family. Nihaliji 
had just given birth to another baby, so 
that Ramji Lal’s family numbered seven 
children. His brother had two more. His 
sister and his sister’s daughter lived with 
them, also Nihaliji and Rathiram’s wife 
and Badlu Ram. The total was fifteen 
persons. 

It was a good thing that Ramji Lal was 
rapidly promoted to the rank of fitter, 
with a salary of 85 rupees ($26) a month 
and that, with the end of World War II, 
the pay of sewermen, like Rathiram, and 
sweepers, like Nihaliji between babies, 
was upped to 30 rupees ($9.90) a month, 
with a 20-rupee ($6.60) cost-of-living 
allowance, for prices of flour, vegetables, 
sheep and pigs were going up. 

But, in general, the family never had 
it so good. Ramji Lal bought a fancy, 
gilt-framed mirror for the bare, white- 
washed, dirt-floored “livingroom” which 
he and his brother had built. And he 
proudly put up a sign, the neat black 
letters announcing with the dignity of a 
doctor or lawyer on Park Avenue that 
this was the house of Ramji Lal, FIT- 
TER, CPWD (Central Public Works 
Department), New Delhi. It also indi- 
cated that Ramji Lal was available for 
part-time plumbing work on Sundays. 

Another good break in these days 
when fortune smiled on the Untouch- 
ables was the visit by Gandhi to 
the Banghi colony in New Delhi. Already 
revered as a saint, if not a demigod, be- 
cause of his long and winning struggle 
to gain India’s independence from 
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Britain, Gandhi hadn't forgotten his 
battle to break down caste barriers. It 
would be an important visit, because 
New Delhi was the capital of the Indian 
Union, so soon to be independent. The 
time was March, 1946. 

*Ramji Lal speaks with relish of that 
day. He remembers all the details, for it 
was an apex in his life. He was a full- 
fledged fitter, head of the mechanic sec- 
tion of a staff of civil servants who took 
care of 228 housing units for government 
clerks in the Karol Beg section of New 
Delhi. His work was mostly to repair 
toilet-flushing systems, but it was a skilled 
job. He could be reasonably compared 
to a plumber and might even call him- 
self an artisan. 

Now, as a leader of the colony, it was 
he who raised his hands in greeting as 
the dhoti-clad Gandhi climbed down 
from his horse cart outside the wall of 
the Banghi colony. It was he who put a 
flower garland around Gandhi's neck and 
took Gandhi’s proffered hand and shook 
it manfully, as if it were an everyday 
occurrence for an Untouchable to greet 
a statesman of the Vaishya caste with a 
handshake. 

Ramji Lal can tell you today what the 
great Hindu leader said on that occasion: 
“I am very happy, and now I am your 
guest.” Ramji Lal also likes to talk about 
the prayers and speeches Gandhi gave in 
the subsequent seven days near the Bal- 
miki temple and under the big, bush- 
shapéd peepal tree. The visit of the saint 
dazzled Ramji Lal and gave him some- 
thing to talk about for the rest of his life. 

But his brother, Rathiram, he of 
higher education and expensive tastes, 
was busy with a more practical aspect of 
the increasing respect paid to the Un- 
touchables. He had been reading books, 
eyen some in English, and he had been 
absorbing western ideas of social justice 
and democracy. One of his books was 
The Russian Revolution, and from this 
he learned that there were such things as 
trade unions. He didn’t understand all 
of the book, he says, but he did gain “at 
least the idea that much could be 
achieved by unity.” 

Now a foreman of the sewermen, Rath- 
iram went about the colony in his spare 
time, talking to his friends, urging the 
formation of a union of the Banghis, 
promising to achieve better working con- 
ditions and pay. He succeeded in organ- 
izing his cherished union and became 
treasurer. To gain strength for the move- 
ment, he arranged that a rich New Delhi 
contractor, who was sympathetic to the 
Untouchables, should be chosen presi- 
dent. 

For his strike, Rathiram chose the 
occasion of Gandhi's second visit to the 
Banghi colony in August, 1946. 

Then trouble began, but fast. Instead 
of supporting the strike, as the Banghis 
had been sure he would, Mahatma 
Gandhi surprisingly told them that they 
must apologize to the municipal authori- 
ties because they hadn’t given the muni- 
cipality enough notice of their strike. 
And instead of striking because they 
thought they were not being given 
enough pay, or enough chance of ad- 
vancement, they should go back to work 
and behave in such an earnest, exemplary 


manner that the authorities would be 
ashamed of their unfairness. But the 
Banghis, at Rathiram’s urging, contin- 
ued the strike. 

At the same time, the police threatened 
to put Rathiram in jail unless he called 
off the strike. The municipality brought 
the case to court, but the Banghis rallied 
to Rathiram’s support and contributed 
nearly 1,000 rupees to pay his court costs 
and otherwise finance the union. 

The authorities dropped their case 
against Rathiram and made several con- 
cessions to the Banghis. There was no 
increase in wages, but twenty days va- 
cation with pay was given to the men 
and forty days maternity leave to the 
women. The workers were to be given 
two uniforms per year, instead of one. 
Also there was to be a quarters allow- 
ance of about 50 cents a month for those 
who couldn't find government housing in 
the crowded Banghi colony. 

The Untouchables had gained a great 
amount of respect for themselves and 
their union. They might have progressed, 
except for the violent paroxysm which 
shook the Indian Union and all its parts 
when India gained independence and 
Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs began to 
slaughter each other. The Hindu- 
Moslem riots exploded with great vio- 
lence in New Delhi, seethed around the 
Banghi colony and affected Ramji Lal 
and his friends profoundly. 

After a few days of rioting, the stench 
of decaying bodies, unswept manure 1n 
the streets and clogged sewage systems 
was growing strong in New Delhi. Offi- 
cials of the Public Works Department 
came to the Banghi colony and sought 
out Ramji Lal and Rathiram. Major 
Bahrat Narain, a health officer, painted 
an alarming picture of the plague, fever 
and other vile diseases that would come 
to New Delhi if the Banghis didn’t go 
back to work. 


Again the social system that had 
handicapped the Untouchables for so 
many years, which had forced almost all 
of them to become sweepers for life, paid 
off; Major Narain promised that, if the 
Banghis would work, not only would 
they have soldiers to protect them from 
rioters but each Banghi would be paid 
a bonus of 4 rupees a day for working 
under the special circumstances. And 
Rathiram, who was coming to know the 
ropes of this labor-union: business, said 
he wanted a 5-rupees bonus for each 
worker. He got it. F 

Personally, though, Ramji Lal thinks 
there are other things as important to 
the colony as money, for he is a leader 
of his people in more than economic 
ways. 

Ramji Lal, now 38 and sober, steady 
and kind, is statesmanlike enough to see 
that education has to come in a big way 
before the automatic dividends of democ- 
racy can be gathered. He believes, sanely, 
that the better educated a people_are, 
the more fit they are to govern them- 
selves. ye 

As far as his family is concerned, Ramji 
Lal would like all to be able to read and 
write and as many as possible to have 
what we would call a high-school educa- 
tion. He wants one of the boys, probably 


Lachman Singh, the one the Brahmin 
priest prophesied would be a_ good 
scholar, to go to college, possibly St. 
Stephens of Hindu College in New Delhi. 
This probably would cost about 2.000 
rupees a year, a staggering sum for Ramji 
Lal, for it is about twice his year’s 
salary of 1,020 rupees (about $312). “No 
need to calculate it now,” Ramji Lal says 
wisely. Lachman Singh is only 9, and 
there is another boy, aged just a year, to 
feed and clothe. And goodness knows how 
many more will come to increase the re- 
sponsibility which Ramji Lal already 
carries. 

On the evenings when he doesn’t go 
to the temple to pray, Ramji Lal often 
sits and prays in his own house before 
one of the gallery of god-pictures which 
he keeps: Krishna, or Brahma, or Vishnu, 
or Shiva, or Ganesha, the four-armed 
elephant-headed god particularly useful 


if one is starting a new undertaking. 
Still, Ramji Lal seems to have a large 
amount of common sense. He doesn’t 
allow his religious reveries to distract 
him from the skilled job which is such 
an honor to him and to his family. Often 
he talks to Doctor Bodhraj, who runs 
a near-by clinic for the Untouchables, 
about such matters as the need for bet- 
ter diet among the Untouchables and 
means of keeping down the infectious 
diseases like trachoma, scrofula and 
scabies which infest the place. He holds 
Jong discussions with his cronies about 
ways in which the lot of the Untouch- 
ables can be improved. And, possibly 
thinking of his own family and the col- 
lege tuition he may have to pay for his 
son, he says with a sly smile: “The only 
amusement I really like is to do more 
private work on Sundays and get more 
money.”—Richard Tregaskis 
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then I had no choice; this time I had no 
one to blame but myself. I thought of all 
the lucky people in the world sound 
asleep in their warm beds right this min- 
ute. I cast a last envious glance over my 
shoulder as I closed the bedroom door 
behind me. 

I was just gulping down some fruit 
juice I found in the icebox when the 
headlights of Jeff's car, turning in the 
drive, traced a moving white pattern 
across the kitchen wall. I grabbed my 
shotgun—just so that half the turkey 
hunters in America will not clog TRuE’s 
letter box with indignant protests, I 
might explain that in this part of Caro- 
lina, where the absence of hills makes a 
long-range rille dangerous, a shotgun is 
the more accepted weapon—and piled 
into the front seat beside Jeff. 

He talked as he drove, in a low mur- 
mur that was barely audible above the 
rattles and squeaks of the car’s ancient 
body; as though he were afraid that the 
turkey’s phenomenal ears might over- 
hear what he was saying. “We're a mite 
late. Got to be out there on the stand 
and settled before light. Mister Turkey, 
he’ll hop down from his roost and start 
talkin’, soon as it’s day.” Jeff swerved the 
car suddenly to avoid a possum waddling 
home alter a big night in a persimmon 
tree. He reached in his pocket. “Here, 
you hang onto this call so it won't get 
broke.” 

It was a homemade affair, a rectangular 
slab of willow six or eight inches long, 
with an inch-deep mortice hewn out of 
the center. The lid was of cedar, pivoted 
loosely at one end, its underside coated 
with chalk. I dragged the lid experimen- 
tally across the thin edge of the mortice: 
Craa-aaa-aaa! . . . and then, tilting the 
lid slightly, I struck the edge more 
sharply: Kyow! Kyow! Kyow! 

Jeff shook his head. “Too fast. And too 
loud. That would only scare an ole gob- 
bler away. Aim to hit it just once, and 
then wait. That’s how a hen acts. In- 


different and sort of coy. Brings a man 
runnin’ every time.” 

The car quit the highway, bounced 
and swayed down a narrow sand road. 
I hung onto the door handle desperately 
to keep from being flung out. Jeff, un- 
ruffled, continued in a hoarse stage whis- 
per: “When you aim at a turkey, try to 
hit it at the butt of the wing, next to the 
crease along its neck. Don’t shoot too 
soon. Remember, a turkey’s a big bird. 
Sometimes it looks nearer than it is. Let 
it come close enough to knock it over the 
first shot. A turkey can run faster’n a 
deer.” ‘ 

A sudden thought struck me. “How 
can I tell whether it’s coming closer or 
going away?” 

“They look black if they're heading 
toward you; going away they look a 
lighter gray.” “Vhe car halted, and in the 
headlights I saw the swift-flowing water 
of the river, “All right. Pile out.” 

Silently Jeff untied his flat-bottomed 
skiff, motioned me into the bow, stood 
in the stern and sent it out into the 
current with a single deft thrust of his 
pole. I crouched low, hearing the black 
juniper water gurgle past my hips, feel- 
ing the dampness of the leaky hull soak 
gradually through the seat of my pants 
and chill my backbone. The big cypress 
trees on the opposite shore were spectral 
against the slowly graying sky, the trail- 
ing Spanish moss reached  ghostlike 
fingers toward me. The skiff scraped bot- 
tom, Jeff hopped quickly onto a sand 
bar, motioned me out. He beached the 
boat while I retrieved my gun, then 
halted and pointed upward toward some 
giant cypress wees across a wide slough. 

“Yonder’s where they’re roosting now,” 
he whispered. “We'll circle through the 
swamp to the other side, right at the 
edge of Robber’s Ridge. Don’ make any 
noise. Follow me.” 

He melted into the blackness. I floun- 
dered after him, tripping over the pro- 
jecting cypress knees, slashing my face 
with trailing cat briers. Jeff moved 
with feline grace; I wallowed in his wake 
with all the clamor of a ten-ton Cletrac 
‘dozing a road through a jungle. Every 
turkey in the swamp must be wide awake 
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now, I was sure, making careful notes 
of my clumsy progress. Abruptly Jeff 
took form out of the shadows in front 
of me, holding his hand up. 

“This ought to be about right,” he 
breathed. “Sit here.” He indicated a fold 
in the roots at the base of a giant oak. 
I gazed dubiously at the exposed position. 
“Better to be out in the open,” he reas- 
sured me, “where you got a chance to 
swing your gun one side or the other. 
Just set still. Like a cypress knee, only 
quieter. I’ll be somewheres over here in 
the bushes.” 

He disappeared, materialized again 
almost immediately. “Look for them to 
start moving,” he warned, “about the 
time it’s light enough to count the eye- 
lets of your boots.” 

He was gone again, and the swamp was 
deathly still. I rested the gun across my 
knees, adjusted my back against the oak 
trunk, dug my boot heels into the soggy 
mess, and waited. And waited. 

A miasmal chill crept out of the swamp. 
I sank a couple of notches lower on my 
spine, and pulled the collar of my jacket 
higher around my neck. My teeth were 
beginning to chatter. I bit them together, 
tried not to think how cold I was. Over- 
head, against the lightening sky, the 
wraithlike strands of moss stirred slightly 
in the first imperceptible breeze of morn- 
ing. 

Suddenly the whole oak tree exploded 
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above me with an ear-shattering blast 
like a locomotive whistle—two long, two 
short. I rose four full inches off the 
ground, collapsed again as a great horned 
owl took off from a branch over my head 
and planed shadowlike through-the trees. 
My heart was pounding, my stomach tied 
in a tight knot. I began to regret that 
glass of orange juice. The swamp was 
silent again, but now for the first time 
I was aware of a vague stirring around 
me, a feeling of day coming. I realized 
with a shock that I could see the outlines 
of trees around me. I glanced down hast- 
ily at my boots, but they were still only 
vague blobs in the uncertain light. 

Around me the swamp was rapidly 
coming to life. A thrush called, I heard a 
cardinal’s liquid note, a squirrel chit- 
tered. A mile away, in the barnyard of 
a shanty, a rooster crowed, and another 
rooster answered. There was another 
sound, very near and sharp: a progressive 
scratching and rustling in the leaves, com- 
ing closer and closer. I stiffened, my 
fingers gripped the gun. The sound was 
growing louder, branches snapped, trees 
thudded earthward, the whole ground 
vibrated with each approaching footfall. 
Did they have bull moose in Carolina? 

The grass parted in front of me, and a 
wren two inches high emerged, gave me 
a contemptuous glance and strode past, 
scuffing the leaves right and left. I sub- 
sided again, shaken. 


“My father started me on this with geese and foxes and stuff.” 
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Now it was light. There was no stirring 
in the honeysuckle thicket where Jeff 


was hidden, but from its depths I heard 


a single rasping note: Cra-aa-aaa. . . Just 
once, then silence. 

I waited, every nerve tense. Seconds, 
minutes, hours. And then, from the top 
of a cypress tree just behind me, a sharp 
sound like an acorn dropping: Cluck! A 
pause, a rustle overhead, a sudden heavy 
flopping of wings toward the ground. 
Silence again. Endless silence. I itched 
to turn my head just a little, to peer 
behind me, but I knew that even the 
slightest movement of my cap’s vizor 
would give an alarm. I held my breath, 
straining to listen. 


From the honeysuckle thicket, Jeff 
gave two more quick strokes on the call: 
Croc! Croc! 

And then, almost in front of me, I 
heard the answer: Croc! I will never un- 
derstand how such a heavy bird could 
have circled me so noiselessly, but as I 
watched, alert, my eye caught a slight 
movement behind a fallen log, fifty feet 
away. A bluish bald head emerged for a 
second, drew back, then thrust itself for- 
ward again at the end of a long arched 
neck, bright with crimson wattles. I could 
see its sharp evil eye peering at me. 
Slowly, infinitely cautious, I brought my 
gun to shoulder. My eyes were misted 
with excitement, the pounding of my 
own heart made the gun leap, the bead 
at the end of the double barrels bounced 
like a bottle on a wave. My trigger finger 
tightened; belatedly I remembered that 
I still had the safety on. My gun jogged 
as I threw off the catch, and—a convulsive 
jerk of my whole body—I fired once. . . 

I knew what had happened as I saw 
the dry leaves scatter ten feet this side 
of the log. There was a frantic scrambling, 
the concussion of great wings beating the 
air, and slowly—seemingly so slow that 
I could reach up and grab it with my 
hand—the big gobbler rose from the 
ground and soared over my head. I saw 
the sun reflected from its iridescent 
bronze feathers, I saw the wattles on its 
wrinkled neck, I saw the powerful legs 
tucked under its body, I could see very 
clearly the twelve-inch beard dangling 
from its chest. One hazel-colored eye 
seemed to wink at me as it cleared the 
branch of the oak, and set sail through 
the tops of the cypress trees. 

Jeff's voice brought me out of my 
trance. 

“Where’s your second barrel?” he 
screamed. ““That’s Ole Gramp!” 

I brought the gun to my shoulder and 
fired again. 

Now, I have shot wild turkeys since. 
I have been lucky enough to find them, 
and luckier enough to hit them. But this 
magazine is dedicated to the principle of 
veracity. So I must confess that as I low- 
ered my shotgun, stunned, I could see 
Ole Gramp still sailing, in proud 
unhurried flight, through the treetops 
toward the river. . 

“Twelve inches of beard,” Jeff said 
grimly, “means twelve inches of shirttail.” 
I heard the unmistakable click of a knife 
blade being opened. “Bend over, mister.” 

—Corey Ford 


“Moritza,” Black Belgian Shepherd, shown in the New York town- 
house of her famous owner, star of stage and screen, Basil Rathbone. 
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double life of 


ile get the yuletide flavor into these December pages, your 
apparel editor had to pick out Christmas duds for Mr, William 
Hobby’s double life during last June, pose the models in July 
and write this cheery Christmas copy while the temperature 
boiled to 100 degrees in August! The picture on the next page 
shows Papa, Mama and Sonny Hobby reveling among Christ- 
mas trinkets: a $200 shotgun, $125 punching bag, de luxe rod 
and reel, and so on. So you can believe either that the Hobbys 
are a rich family or that we went crazy with the heat and shot 
the works on them. . 
Of course, if there’s any hobby at Christmas, it’s celebrating 
the traditions of the season. But we want to point out that Bill’s 
wife and son gave him the punching bag so he could work off 


Shown on page 100: Bill Hobby’s wool Pacifixed shirt by Halpern Christenfeld 
of New York, N. Y.; slacks, Sol Newman, New York; ski pants, White Stag 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore. Mrs. Hobby’s wool robe by George Kateb, New York. 
Sonny Hobby’s slacks by Adler Pants, New York. All woolen fabrics by Pacific 
Mills Co., New York. All nied ks + Friedman-Selby, St. Louis, Mo. Tele- 
vision set by Tele King Corp., New York; punching bag by Everlast Co., New 
York. Items under tree: tie by J. M..Citron Co., Detroit; Winchester Model 21 
shotgun, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.; rod, Montague 
Rod and Reel Co., Montague City, Mass.; reel, Ocean City Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia; train, Lionel Corp., New York, 


WHATS NEW 


You can spruce up with this clever 
clothesbrush. Top zips open and re- 
veals shoe horn, comb and nail file 
neatly held in the leather interior, 


blouse. 


glass top. 


Brush kit by C. BPs 
Co.; check tie, Arthur Siegman; humidor, Sun Glo Studios; 
muffier, Kramer-Brandeis; all of New York, N. Y. 


F. Rum utility blouse, Edmond T. Church 


Big-game hunter or backyard Bunyan 
will get service out of this utility 
Water-repellent 
windproof pure worsted, knit bottom. 


Right here’s the gift for your rod- 
and-reel man. Gold-tooled humidor 
with hand-tied trout flies under a 
Humidifier attachment. 


Reg. Pend. U, S. Pat. Office 


some excess weight accumulated because of a sudden rise to 
riches. The bag is a very special kind used by professional 
boxers, 

Then, of course, there’s the clothing. Everything you see is 
wool except Sonny’s shirt; that’s a cotton satin. Such a variety 
of wearables from different clothing manufacturers indicates the 
productive capacity of one textile producer, Pacific Mills, weaver 
of all of the wool fabrics (some much more than a yard wide) 
in the clothes worn by the whole Hobby family. Pacific Mills 
makes the flannel in Mom’s robe, the gabardine for Sonny’s and 
Pop's slacks and the green ski pants shown, and the shrinkproof 
gabardine for Hobby’s shirt. Through a special “Pacifix” process, 
Bill’s western-style, all-wool shirt launders very simply. Just dunk 
it in lukewarm water, work up a lather of mild soapsuds, and 
wash as easily as stockings. This is a real boon. The owner of 
our local dry-cleaning establishment has been putting his sons 
through college on the dough he has been getting for cleaning 
our wool shirts. ; 

The western or gambler-type shirt is gaining in popularity 
and you no longer need to wear a five-gallon hat, Texas-heeled 
boots and frontier pants with it. [Continued on page 102] 


IN CASUAL WEAR ? 


There’s a wealth of gift sentiment in 
this “Million Dollar” tie. All-over de- 
sign of checks plus actual label for 
a million which donor can fill in. 


gabardine, 


Sure of a warm reception: challis 
‘wool muffler with hand-blocked 


English printed sport designs— 
polo players, dogs and horses. 
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KEEPING TRIM IS HIS WINTER HOBBY 


and Christmas is the time to give 
gifts for rugged, he-man pleasure 


GIFT-SHOPPING IS HIS HOLIDAY HOBBY 


for the yuletide tradition means 
gifts for his family and friends 


[Continued from page 99] This neat, trim shirt has fancy 
touches about the pockets and cuffs. For leisure wear, such as 
in the Christmas situation shown here, it’s an ideal garment. 
The gray wool gabardine slacks are okay with it, too. 

For the benefit of any women readers who are trailing along, 
Mrs. Hobby’s French flannel wool robe is a tight-waisted coach- 
man-style model with plenty of buttons on it. The lapel, which 
we have dubbed a “double lapel” (one being on top of the 
other), is scalloped. The skirt is long and draped. Any guy who 
calls us a sissy for reporting such news can take off his specs and 
meet us outside. 

The kid’s shirt is the usual razzle-dazzle sort of thing the 
younger set wants. With it, and his brown wool gabardine slacks, 
he’s wearing plaid-lined brown kid slippers with soft leather 
soles. Hobby’s slippers, also a brown kid, have hard soles. Mom's 
are rayon-lined wine kid. 

If you look sharp among the clutter around that overworked 
Christmas tree, you'll spot a solitary tie in a box. We put it 
there because it’s very popular with people who like “personal- 
ized” gifts. This is a satin tie that comes in a wide range of 
colors. The maker embroiders it with contrasting, harmonious 
initials. 

That shotgun, which Mrs. Hobby bought for Bill the day 
she struck an old cache of $20 gold pieces, costs a mere $200-odd 
for the field version, or more with de luxe features. It’s the 
exclusive Winchester 21. For reasons why it costs so much, go 
see our gun editor. 

The illustration on the other side of this page shows Bill 
Hobby shopping in the newest store of John David, Inc., at 
Fifth Avenue and 49th Street in New York. The firm of John 
David has six large New York stores, one of the oldest and best- 
known chains of men’s stores in the metropolitan area. For years, 
they've specialized in top-grade, branded merchandise. Each 


WHAT'S NEW IN 


well-made midget 


Strictly masculine, this gold-colored 
tie clasp and cuff-link set features 
a new forthright geometric design. 


For the traveler, here’s mannish- 
looking luggage of fine aniline-dyed 
saddle leather in distinctive Wes- 
kit design, with propeller-type locks. 


Superior pigskin billfold that’s a 
beauty. Space for stamps, snaps, 
cards, etc. Even a memo pad and a 


store is designed differently. The store shown here is one of the 
most popular and is located in the heart of the famed Radio City 
area. Its decoration is modern style. Many visitors to New York, 
touring Radio City, have been stopped in their tracks by the 
store’s unusual window displays and have bought men’s clothing 
and accessories there. 

A smiling and most pleasant gentleman, Mr. Eddie Enoch, 
the store manager, is waiting on Bill. When we say pleasant, we 
mean exactly that. He co-operated amiably with us by posing 
many, many times on a hot day so that artist Al Schmidt could 
do this excellent likeness of him. 

The outfit Bill Hobby is wearing is conservative. However, it 
is true to the locale in which he is shown. Radio City is pretty 
well populated with successful young executives who dress that 
way and can afford $3.50 lunches. 

Such a man would wear a smart, midnight-blue Homburg 
with a velour double-breasted fitted coat in navy blue. It’s a 
trifle on the formal side, but if you are the executive vice- 
president in charge of liquid-soap dispensers for Standard Oil, 
you would wear such clothes. Even if you’re not, you could wear 
them. It’s dressing like that which sets you up psychologically 
to go places in the business world. 

Hobby wears a white oxford shirt with wide-spread collar and 
a boldly patterned foulard tie in red, white and gray with wind- 
sor knot. His suit is gray with a neat but fancy herringbone 
pattern. With such an outfit, the plain black shoes shown and 
gray mocha gloves go well. For the latter, however, old reliable 
pigskin gloves are a suitable alternate. 

And so, dear readers, Merry Christmas! And handsome TRUE 
turnouts to you all! 


Shown on page 101: hat by Mallory Hats, New York; coat and suit, Timely 
Clothes, New York; shoes, Friedman-Selby, St. Louis, Mo.; tie and shirt, Man- 
hattan Shirt Co., New York; jewelry, Swank, Inc., New York. 


MEN'S APPAREL ? 


ball-point pen. 
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They’re a howl, these “Wolf Pa- 
jamas.” A rollicking wolf romps all 
over the background, providing a 
gag that’s good for lots of laughs. 


A man will get a real belt out of 
this snooty little high hat—buckle 
included—and the hat can be used 
afterward as a jewelry container. 


Tie clasp and links, by Swank, Inc., New York; billfold, 
Pioneer Suspender Co., N York; pajamas, B.V.D. eg 
New York; traveling bag, Wheary Luggage, Racine, Wis.; belt 
set, A. Stein & Co., Chicago. 
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This superb apparel for men was planned 
to beat the high cost of living... 
planned from the weaving of the pure virgin 
wool fabric right through to the fast 
hand-needled stitch on the finished suits 
and topcoats. Compare the Garfield 

“Ace’’, Tailored by Merit, with clothing 
selling for twice the price, and 

remember... the fabric is planned for value. 
Suits and Topcoats $49.75. 


Zip-in warmer for topcoats, $10 extra. 
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If you can’t locate a dealer, write to Merit Clothing 
Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10, and we will direct you. 
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This famous trade-mark . .:. the Miller High 
Life “Girl In the Moon”. . . offers an invi- 
tation to enjoy the finest in beer. Over the 
holidays and throughout the year, remember 
you can always “Enjoy Life with Miller 

High Life.” 
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How to Murder Your Friends 


[Continued from page 47] 


house, he is calm when little fires start 
here and there at tables. Once a new bus 
boy rushed out to tell there was a small 
fire in the back. Toots told him it was all 
right, just a character named Richard 
Himber amusing himself. In this case, the 
fire was in the kitchen and was genuine. 

Ask Himber for the loan of a fountain 
pen and he is likely to hand you a gen- 
uine-looking pen. When you unscrew the 
cover—swoosh—a two-foot, coiled green 
snake leaps out of the pen into your face. 

Ask Himber for his telephone number 
and he will probably give you one of 
several secret numbers which he has 
somehow ferreted out. These are used 
only for testing purposes by the New 
York Telephone Company. One of them 
always gives forth a whee-e-e-e sound. 
Another, an Endicott exchange, always 
emits a busy signal. 

Himber likes to call an actor and leave 
a message that a Mr. Frammis of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer has called and has very 
good news. He leaves the Endicott test 
number, The actor immediately has fan- 
tasies of a nice movie contract and visual- 
izes himself as the successor to Van 
Johnson. He starts telephoning Mr. 
Frammis. The line is always busy. He 
goes out of his mind. He calls Frammis 
in the morning, in the afternoon, at 
night. Always the line is busy. 

Meanwhile, Himber has telephoned 
the switchboard at Metro and explained 
that he is Mr. Frammis and by mistake 
he gave the wrong number; if anybody 
should call him at Metro, he can be 
reached at the Endicott number. When 
the actor finally gets around to calling 
the New York office of Metro, he is told 
that Mr. Frammis can be reached at 
Endicott something. The second Endicott 
number proves to be the one that goes 
whee-e-e-e! 

“To bea good practical joker,” Himber 
reveals, “you need patience and plenty of 
it, because there’s a time and a place for 
everything, and you have to wait for the 
right moment and remember that vanity 
rules the world. You have to take advan- 
tage of a person’s weakness and play up 
to his particular vanity. 

“But never do anything which hurts a 
person. Annoy them, but in a nice way. 
Remember, you really help a_ person 
when you pull a gag on him, as he works 
off a lot of nervous energy getting mad 
at you. According to the psychiatrists, 
that is very healthy. 

“Of course,” adds Himber, “you need 
nerve. They say I am a man with a sense 
of humor, a big sense of humor.” 

Once, Himber was sitting in a restau- 
rant with Irving Mansfield, a producer of 
comedy shows on the CBS network. 
Mansfield got up to leave, saying he had 
an appointment. Himber whipped out 
a pair of handcuffs and handcuffed Mans- 
field to a chair. Around 10 o'clock, Him- 
ber got tired of telling Mansfield stories 
and went to a movie at the Rialto. Mans- 
field thrashed around, still bound to the 
chair, until somebody found detective 


Johnny Broderick, the hero of the Broad- 
way squad, who had a key to that style of 
handcuff. He freed the hysterical pro- 
ducer. 

Himber is a stocky, chubby man, with 
the rolypoly appearance of a giant teddy 
bear. He has elfin blue eyes and curly, 
reddish hair, cut crew style. His taste in 
clothes runs to talkative sport jackets in 
blue, brown, or gray, with toned slacks. 
Under the coat he usually wears a mono- 
grammed, white-on-white shirt with sap- 
phire links in the cuffs. He wears sport 
clothes all the time, even when he is 
dining at night in swank restaurants. He 
usually has on gray suede shoes or brown 
moccasin loafers, 


He never smokes and only drinks 
plain soda, chocolate sodas, or cokes. He 
likes to eat eight or ten chocolate bars at 
a sitting, washing down each bar with a 
beaker of soda. He looks young and gives 
the impression of being a well-heeled 
member of a college fraternity. He could 
pass for a football guard or a cheer leader. 

His actual age is a mystery. At various 
times, he has claimed to have been born 
in 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1909. “Himber 
has been thirty-five years old for the tast 
ten years,” says one of his friends. The 
malicious maestro was born in Newark, 
New Jersey, and the date is probably 
closer to 1902 than 1909. His father, a 
butcher, had four children, including 
three sons, of whom Dick was the young- 
est. Himber began studying violin when 
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he was 5. He was a natural musician, and 
inside of two years his teacher had no 
more to teach him. 

He played his first tentative pranks 
when he was around 7. He hid his fiddle 
teacher's coat and hat in the coal bin; 
since the coat and hat were black it took 
several hours to find them. He occasion- 
ally would secrete a piece of soap, and 
when his teacher's attention was diverted, 
he would soap the strings of his teacher's 
bow so that when the latter wished to 
demonstrate, the bow slipped soundlessly 
over the strings. 

In public school, he once stuffed cotton 
rags around the clapper of every bell. The 
next day the bells didn’t sound. The cus- 
todian called a conference; electricians 
came; circuits were checked; wires re- 
moved. By the time they got around to 
inspecting the bells, the school day was 
completely disrupted. 

Another of his favorite japes was to 
turn each clock in the school ahead, but 
to slightly different times, so the clock in 
one class might read 10:39 and that in 
another 10:45. This resulted in complete 
pandemonium. 

He later attended South Side High 
School and distinguished himself on one 
occasion when he ripped out the bindings 
of all the history books in the storeroom 
at the beginning of a term and pasted the 
history texts inside the covers of Latin 
books. He placed the texts of the Latin 
books inside the covers of algebra books. 
This required several days of hard work, 
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Distinctive Christmas Gitt 
for Customers and Friends 


PHEASANTS. 


A gift of rare good taste 
—one that will long be 
remembered! Treat, too, 
for your own Christmas 
table. Beautifully plumed 
birds (or oyen-dressed if 
you prefer). Large 
plump, meaty. Cooking 
directions included. 
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Ir THERE’s a wooden front or back door step in your house that’s pretty well shot, 
you can put it in lasting good condition and make it much better looking as well— 
with bricks. Remove the worn sill and lay in a row of bricks, selecting smooth, matching 
ones. Use regular masonry cement, tinted if desired. Seven bricks laid edgewise will 
just fill a 30-inch door frame. Replace sill with a new but narrower one, so that it 
covers half or less of the brick surface. You'll be pleased with the results. A simple, 
modern and inexpensive set of low bookshelves can also be made with bricks and 
1” x 12” or 2” x 12” planks of any desired length. Just stack the bricks and lay the 
planks on top to form the shelves. No fastenings are required, the weight of the 
assembly making it very stable. 


THOSE GROCERY lists and other household memos 
that your wife has to jot down will be easier to keep 
track of if you'll make her this neat, everlasting kitchen 
pad. All you need is a thin piece of wood about 4 x 12 
inches (a scrap of 14” plywood will do nicely), a couple 
of strips of metal cut from a tin can and a small’ dowel 
or old pencil. Tack one metal strip, about 3 inches long, 
across the board an inch or so from one end. Make a 
simple metal bracket, as shown, from the other strip, and 
fasten it with small screws near the other end of the 
board. The dowel goes through the top of this bracket 
to hold a roll of ordinary adding-machine paper. Place 
roll in the bracket and pull the end under the metal 
strip. As your wife writes her notes, she pulls the paper 
down and tears it off, the strip acting as a cutter. One 
roll of paper will easily last a year or so. 


EVER NEED a funnel for something and not 
be able to find one around? Next time, just 
look in your refrigerator, where you will prob- 
ably discover a couple of cans of beer of the 
bottle-cap type. Empty one down your gullet, 
then cut the bottom out with a can opener. 
The result is an excellent funnel, particularly 
for messy jobs, such as pouring paint from a 
large to a small container, or pouring oil o1 
anti-freeze. When finished, throw the funnel 
away and have another beer when you require 
the use of one again.—Arne O. Rouig, Cazeno- 
via, N. Y. 


D OFs THE lighted dial of your car radio distract you when driving at night? If so— 
and well it may because many of them are far too bright—try cutting a piece of 
colored cellophane, preferably yellow or green, to fit over the dial. It can either be 
cemented directly to the glass or pushed in between frame and glass.—Submitted by 
R. V. Smith, Newton, Kansas. 


To RETURN a warped phonograph record 
to its original flatness, place the record be- 
tween two panes of window glass and lay the 
glass on a flat surface in the sun. The record, 
softened by the heat of the sun, will be pressed 
back into shape by the weight of the glass, with 
the grooves, and consequently the tone, un- 
impaired. Do not remove record from under 
the glass until it has cooled off.—Lester Sulli- 
van, Terrace, Pa. 


TRUE will pay $5 each for practical, novel TWISTS. Entries should be addressed to 


Twists, True, 67 West 44 St., New York 18, N. Y. Every effort will be made to pa 
promptly for acceptable items, but no contributions can be acknowledged or returned. 


but when the job was finished, it took the 
teachers more than a week to unravel the 
confusion. 

Finally, South Side expelled him when, 
late one evening, he stole into the princi- 
pal’s office and painted the inside slide 
of every drawer with a layer of glue. The 
next morning every drawer was stuck 
fast. The principal howled. He refused 
to see anything funny in this. 

Little realizing what a demon it was 
taking unto itself, Barringer High School 
accepted Himber. He lasted six months. 
The climax occurred when he placed 
some sulphur in a Bunsen burner. When 
a student performed an experiment the 
next morning, he started an explosion. 

“Just because I did it purposely and 
maliciously, they resented it,” complains 
Himber. 

Since the age of 10, he had been sur- 
reptitiously playing ragtime fiddle at 
Patsy Kline's, a prominent Newark dead- 
fall of the era. Himber got $2 a night. 
When a friend of the family reported to 
Mr, and Mrs. Himber where their little 
boy, still in short pants, was playing, they 
were horrified and sent him to a military 
academy at Freehold, New Jersey. There 
he remained two years. 

“I was a good boy at the academy,” 
Himber insists. “The fact that I was on 
guard duty almost every day was only 
coincidental.” 

He was summarily cashiered when he 
sneaked into the kitchen and dumped 
several bottles of Tabasco sauce into a 
pot of simmering Welsh rabbit. 

Although he was still in knee pants and 
had a Buster Brown haircut, he took to 
lounging around the Broadway music 
publishers and tried to get a job in a big 
band, Finally, Sophie Tucker heard him 
play and hired him as a novelty. Knowing 
that his parents would never permit him 
to become a musician, he stole out of the 
house one night. He had a violin under 
one arm and a brief case filled with an 
extra shirt and underwear under the 
other. 

Miss Tucker and her Five Kings of 
Syncopation opened at Reisenweber’s 
celebrated cabaret in 1915. Himber was 
the sensation of the show. A tree-had been 
built for him, and he perched in its 
branches and sang Tuck Me to Sleep In 
My Old "Tucky. 

After two years with Tucker, he worked 
in vaudeville acts with torch singer Bee 
Palmer. Later he had billing as Himber 
& Patterson, and Himber & Corinne, the 
last two being fiddle, dancing and sing- 
ing acts. ; 

Himber also adopted conjuring as a 
hobby. He had struck up a friendship 
with Jack Merlin, one of the all-time 
greats in close-up manipulation of cards 
and coins. Merlin initiated him into the 
technical mysteries of performing tricks. 
The Newark Paganini practiced assidu- 
ously and eventually attained an almost 
professional facility in sleight-o-hand. 

Today, Himber is the enfant terrible 
of conjuring. When Joseph Dunninger, 
a former magician, achieved notoriety 
several years ago as a mind reader, no- 
body in the circles of organized magic 
dared expose Dunninger’s tricks because 
they hated to reveal the modus operandi 
of several of their secret gimmicks. Him- 
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ber stepped in, however, and exposed 
public mind reading as a fake in several 
interviews and in a series of six articles 
he wrote for King Features. He offered 
to pay Dunninger $1,000 if the telepath- 
ist would read his mind. Dunninger re- 
fused. Finally, Himber gaye a show at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Theater, in which he 
dida parody ofa Dunninger program, re- 
vealing exactly how it was operated. 
Himber spends several thousand dol- 
lars every year developing and building 
new magic apparatus. He claims to haye 
invented some 500 new tricks, many of 
which are sold in the leading magic shops. 
Outstanding is his Himber milk 


pitcher, generally considered one of the . 


cleverest tricks of the decade. This is a 
pitcher filled with milk. Himber pours 
the milk into’ a large paper cone. He 
keeps pouring until the pitcher is nearly 
empty. Then he crumples the cone up 
and throws it to a spectator. The cone is 
dry. The milk in the pitcher has receded 
to the bottom. Everything is done in the 
open. Close to 10,000 of these pitchers 
have been sold at $5 in the magic stores. 
Magicians, like Blackstone the Great, use 


dt in their shows. Other magicians, like 


Cantu, Frakson, Ade Duval and Dell 
O'Dell, come to Himber for equipment, 
advice on presentation and suggestions 
for improving their acts. Cantu, the great 
Mexican magus, told me that, in his 
opinion, Himber is the finest living in- 
ventor of new magic devices. 

During his vaudeville days, Himber 
made life hell for any actor unfortunate 
enough to be on the same bill. He'd 
sprinkle a few tablespoons of itching 
powder in the boxes of powdered resin 
in which acrobats dipped their hands 
before going out on the stage to stand 
six on a man. 

3en Blue, thé comedian, was the vic- 
tim of one of Himber’s stunts. While 
Blue was having supper after the show, 
Himber telephoned his hotel. He imi- 
tated Blue’s voice. He told the clerk he 
had to catch a train at once for Montreal 
due to a sudden shift in bookings. 

“Check me out,” he ordered. “Have all 
my bags packed. Get me a ticket and a 
berth to Montreal. Have my stuff and 
the ticket and the bill at the station. I'll 
pay the bellboy there.” 

His orders were followed, When a 
weary Ben Blue trudged into the hotel 
at 12:45 and asked for his key, he was 
informed that he had been checked out, 
that his clothes were packed, that his 
bags were at the depot and that a ticket 
and lower berth had been purchased for 
him. “And you'd better hurry, sir,” cau- 
tioned the clerk, “or you'll miss the train 
to Montreal,” 

“Train to Montreal?” screamed Blue. 
“Train to Montreal? I’m going to buy a 
baseball bat and brain Richard Himber. 
Only his diabolical mind could do this.” 

One of Himber’s favorite whimsies was 
this one. If he noticed that an actor had 
romantic intentions toward a girl on the 
bill and that the Casanova was making 
such a good impression that she was 
ready to accept an invitation to his room, 
Himber, leaving the entranced couple at 
a champagne supper, would proceed to 
the Casanoya’s room. There he would 
completely dismantle the bed, Down 


would come the boards, out would go 
the springs, the mattress, the linen, When 
the panting lover arrived with his blush- 
ing trollop, he would be surprised to find 
a large empty space where his bed had 
been. 

Tt was little acts of thoughtfulness like 
this that endeared Himber to all vaude- 
ville actors. 

In 1924, he resumed playing in bands 
and worked for Ted Fiorito, Meyer Davis 
and Paul Ash. Then, for five years, he 
managed the Rudy Vallee orchestra units. 
In 1934, he organized his own band and 
began trying to break into radio. He had 
auditioned for six months without any 
results when he was accepted for the new 
Studebaker program. 


Although he was on the brink of 
fame and fortune, Himber could not re- 
sist a good gag, even at the risk of his 
career. When he was auditioning vocalists 
for his band, he heard a young tenor 
named Joey Nash. Out of the dozens of 
tenors he had heard, he had to hire Nash. 
Nash was a sensation on the program, 
rendering two songs each broadcast, with 
his name frequently mentioned in intro- 
ductions, Soon complaints poured in 
from Studebaker dealers all over the 
country. What was the idea of featuring 
a Nash on a Studebaker program? On one 
broadcast, by actual count, the word Nash 
had been mentioned more often than the 
word Studebaker. The sponsor told Him- 
ber to command his vocalist to change 
his name to Joey Studebaker. Nash re- 
fused. Finally, he was given his papers. 
He took Himber into court, and Himber 
settled the case. It cost him plenty. 

Now that he was in the chips, Himber 
really indulged himself. He was addicted 
to slot machines, but hated to stand 
around in drugstores, so he bought two 
machines and installed them in his bed- 
room. Deciding he needed more exercise, 
he threw out all the furniture in his living 
room and installed a completely out- 
fitted gymnasium. He hates shower cur- 
tains, so he installed Venetian blinds 
around his shower. He fitted his bath- 
room as a studio and received visitors in 
style while he showered and shaved. 

Although active in one of the sharpest 
professions in the world, Himber was 
noted for his integrity. Many band leaders 
accept what are known as “payolas” from 
song pluggers, who are hired by music 
publishers to induce the band leaders to 
plug new tunes over the radio, A “payola” 
is either a cash bribe, ranging from $25 
up to $500, or an expensive gift, like a 
piece of good luggage. Himber never ac- 
cepted payolas in any form and refused 
to play any song he didn’t like. He also 
treated music publishers and some song 
pluggers in a cavalier fashion. They 
hated his guts. 

Himber knew this. One afternoon he 
was musing, “I wonder what they would 
say if I dropped dead.” He told his secre- 
tary to telephone every music publisher 
and say he’d had a stroke. Himber lis- 
tened in on an extension. 

The first publisher she called, informed 
that Himber was dead, cried joyfully, “It’s 
about time.” 

Girls were afraid to have dates with 
him. He pulled tricks like this. Once he 


took a girl to the Roxy. He bought the 
tickets, then strode in before her. The 
usher stopped the girl, and she said the 
; san ahead had her ticket. 

“The girl says she’s with you,” the usher 
called out to Himber. 

“Never saw her before in my life,” 
Himber said. 

“Dick, you know you've got my ticket,” 
she said. 

“You must be crazy,” he said. 

“Ts she with you or not?” the usher 
asked. 

“Well, if she wants to go to the movies 
that bad I'll buy her a ticket,” Himber 
said. 

Around Lindy’s he became a holy ter- 
ror. He would slip loaded cigars into the 
cigar boxes. He bribed bus boys to place 
cookies containing a strong emetic in the 
petits fours trays. He poured aphrodisiacs 
into the olive-oil bottles. He loaded the 
sugar bowls with foaming sugar. When a 
victim drops a lump of foaming sugar 
into his coffee, it foams up like a bubble 
bath and pours over on the tablecloth. 

One night, Dick was sitting in Lindy's 
with Abe Lyman, Bert Wheeler and Guy 
Lombardo, Lindy told a waiter, “You 
keep a good eye on that Himber there.” 
Wheeler said, “Dick, are you going to 
stand for that insult?” 

“Tl fix Lindy,” Dick said. He went 
into a phone booth—one of a row of 
three—and dialed the number of the 
empty booth behind him. Lindy an- 
swered. Dick imitated the voice of a 
prominent gangster of the time. 

“Hey, Lindy,” he growled, “this is Big 
Mike. I'm t’rowing a clambake for the 
boys. Send up thirty chicken sandwiches 
and thirty roast beef. No, change ‘at to 
twenty-nine roast beefers and one tongue 
and forty smoked turks.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the eager Lindy. 

“Howsa sturgeon? Okey dokle, sen’ 
over fifty sturgeon sandwiches, twenty on 
rye and thirty on white. No change ‘at. 
Thirty on rye and twenty on white. Sen’ 
over four magnets of champagne. The 
best you got. And about ten bottles of 
pinch. Couple pounds of caviar and 
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plenty of cheesecake. Wait a minute, 
change ’at sturgeon to twenty-five on rye 
and twenty-five on white, and lots o’ 
corned beef, about twenty corned beef 
- on rye.” 

“And what.else?” queried Lindy. 

Himber darted out of his booth. He 
opened the door of the adjacent booth in 
which a petspiring Lindy was jotting 
down the complicated order, 

Then, changing into his normal voice, ; 
Himber shouted into Lindy’s ear, “And s 
don’t forget the mustard and _ pickles!” 4 

“Gott im Himmel!” cried Lindy. “It’s 
Himber. This time I kill you.” 

Lindy was so infuriated he actually 
went ‘into the kitchen and reappeared 
with a carving knife. Hf Wheeler had not 
tripped Lindy, he might have sunk the 
knife in the back of a rapidly retreating 
Himber. 

It was around 1936 that Himber per- 
fected himself in the art of butter-snap- 
ping and bread-crumb-shooting. Butter- 
snapping is an art requiring skill and 
finesse. You place a firm square of butter 
in the center of a napkin. You let the 
napkin sag and then suddenly tauten it, 
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thus releasing the butter and sending it 
to the ceiling, to which it adheres. Him- 
ber could aim butter at any place he 
wanted to hit. He liked to have it land 
just over a woman. Then, as the butter 
slowly melted and began dripping down, 
he enjoyed watc hing» the woman get all 
buttered up and wonder how the hell it 
was happening. 

Bread-crumb-shooting requires skillful 
aiming. Himber rolled bread into hard 
pellets. Then, placing a pellet between 
thumb and forefinger, he shot it out. He 
aimed for the decolletage of women. The 
idea was to have the pellet hit a lady 
above the neckline and slide into her 
bosom. He tried this once on a friend of 
the late Dutch Brown, a Broadway 
strong-arm boy. Dutch stomped over. He 
srabbed Himber by his curly red hair 
and pushed his face into a bowl of scald- 
ing vegetable soup. 

One of Himber’s most artful dodges 
was played on Charles Laughton. Him- 
ber’s mimicry of Laughton’ s Captain 
Bligh tone is uncanny, with the proper 
nuances of gruffness, arrogance and 
clipped English accent. At the time, 
Himber’s band was playing at the St. 
Francis Hotel in San Francisco. Himber 
occupied a room on the ninth floor op- 
posite a suite into which Laughton had 
just moved, 

Himber overheard the manager of the 
hotel telling the captain of the bell boys 
that Laughton had just completed a 
movie and was in a state of profound 
exhaustion. He had come to San Fran- 
cisco for a week of complete rest and had 
left strict orders that he was not to be 
disturbed. Laughton planned to spend 
the week in his room, reading and relax- 
ing his jangled nerves. 

That was all Himber needed to know. 
He went up to his room. He telephoned 
room service. “This is Mr. Laughton,” he 
grunted. “Send up four Scotch highballs, 
immejiately. I’m not the most patient 
mahn in the world, y'know.” A waiter 
came with a tray of drinks. The door was 
closed as fast as it was opened. Laughton 
almost booted the waiter out. “I didn’t 
order these damned drinks!” he cried. 
The waiter scurried down the hall like a 
high-strung jack rabbit. 

Ten minutes later, Himber again tele- 
phoned downstairs. “This is Mr. Laugh- 
ton,” he said. “My bed needs making up. 
What’s wrong with the bloody service in 
this ’otel. I’m not the most patient mahn 
in the world.” A chambermaid came 
with fresh linen. She knocked on the 
door. Laughton purpled when he saw 
her. “Get out of here,” he cried. “Take 
your sheets away. I don’t want my room 
made up.” 

In rapid succession, Himber had an 
electrician bring Laughton electric-light 
bulbs, a plumber come to check a drip- 


ping faucet and a carpenter come to fix 


a closet door. 

“TIl have the law on you!” Laughton 
yelled, “Why are’ you persecuting me? 
Get the manager.” 

The manager stationed two house de- 
tectives outside Laughton’s suite to in- 
sure absolute privacy and peace. 

About an hour later, Himber over- 
heard Laughton telephoning room ser- 
vice. Laughton, the real Laughton, or- 


dered a glass of tomato juice, two lamb 
chops, a baked potato and a bottle of ale. 
Himber then telephoned the kitchen. He 
now impersonated the manager. “Have 
there been any more Laughton gags?” 
asked the “manager.” 

The food chec ker said a man purport- 
ing to be Laughton had ordered dinner. 

“Don’t send it,” commanded Himber 
briskly. 

An hour later, Himber, again imper- 
sonating Laughton, called room service 
and ordered a four-inch steak and a bottle 
of sarsaparilla. The kitchen checked with 
the manager. The manager, the real one, 
telephoned Laughton’s room and asked if 
he had ordered dinner. Laughton said he 
had—HOURS AGO. 

The manager called the kitchen and 
told them to rush Laughton’s supper. 
When the waiter wheeled the tray in and 

Laughton saw there was no tomato juice 
ai no lamb chops and no ale, he lost 
control and stormed into the night. 


Himber was married in 1942 to Nina 
(Eeenie) MacDougall, a tall, willowy, 
black-haired Scottish beauty and a Con- 
over model. They have one child, 3-year- 
old Bobby. They live in a four-room 
apartment on the second floor of Essex 
House. Mrs. Himber, a person of infinite 
charm, good nature and tender gracious- 
ness, has tried, without much success, to 
tame her exuberant husband. 

Shortly after he was married, Himber 
told his wife he was a wonderful cook. 
He said he would prepare dinner. She 
said she had ordered veal cutlets and 
could he make breaded veal cutlets? Him- 
ber nodded eagerly. While Mrs. Himber 
settled down with a good book, Himber 
went into the kitchen. He had previously 
bought a pair of leather innersoles for 
some bedroom slippers. He took one of 
the innersoles, washed it and breaded it. 
He also breaded a veal cutlet. Then he 
placed both por tions in a pressure cooker. 

Twenty minutes later he removed 
them. He served the breaded innersole 
to his wife. She had difficulty cutting into 
it. Meanwhile, Dick was cheerfully slic- 
ing off hunks of veal. 

Mrs. Himber frowned. “Dick,” 
“this meat doesn’t taste good.” 

“Tastes all right to me,” said Dick, 
through a full mouth. 

“Tt's bad meat,” she insisted. “It’s aw- 
fully tough.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” he said. 

“Dick, it tastes just like leather,” she 
said. 

“Why,” howled Dick, rising, “it IS 
leather!” 

Then he scraped off the breading and 
showed her a trade-mark stamped into 
the “veal cutlet.” 

Mrs. Himber glared at her spouse. 
Then she said in grim tones filled with 
a slumbering but intense fury, “Richard 
Himber, if you ever play any more tricks 
around this house I will take the next 
train for Reno.” 

Himber soothed her ruffled feelings. 
He invited her to take a ride in a hansom 
cab around Central Park. He takes his 
wife for a hansom cab ride several times 
a week. “I believe in the saying,” he states, 
“‘hansom is as hansom does.’ ” 

—Maurice Zolotow 


she said, 


A Street Named Bourbon 
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Bar) but calls the drink an Old-Fash- 
ioned Obituary. It is nothing but “an 
Old-Fashioned bitched up with ab- 
sinthe,” he explains. Absinthe, in New 
Orleans, is the generic term for various 
substitutes such as Pernod and Herb- 
saint, of which Tom says, “The only 
thing wrong with them is that they don’t 
have the narcotic effect of wormwood.” 

Most of the traps en route from Canal 
Street offer some more forceful, clamor- 
ous form of entertainment, and it comes 
in such a dazzling variety that only a de- 
pressingly high-minded individual could 
fail to find something entertaining. The 
Street caters lavishly to people who are 
pleasure-bent in virtually all directions, 
including acute angles. 

“We sell good and bad whisky,” one 
liquor store advertises, and a similar 
range of choice is offered right down the 
line. There is only one Flamingo Bar 
featuring Joe Glorioso, “the First and 
Best of All Al Jolson Imitators,” but 
this is evidently because there are not 
enough connoisseurs of Jolson imperson- 
ations at large to encourage competition. 
There are four or five rustic establish- 
ments up near Canal which present hill- 
billy and cowboy entertainment ex- 
clusively. There are two excellent Mexi- 
can restaurants, La Lune and the Azteca. 
There are a handful of tattoo parlors 
and tourist-photo studios, one of which, 
Toni & MHarry Warren’s, combines 
both functions. Toni, who is Harry's 
wife, wears a top hat given to her by 
Edgar Bergen on a visit to Bourbon 
Street, and rides in the sidecar of Harry's 
shiny 1947 motorcycle on _ pleasure 
jaunts. They operate under the inversely 
boastful banner of World’s Lousiest 
Photographers, and divide their tattoo- 
ing customers somewhat according to 
who wants what tattooed where, a ques- 
tion which has carried their needles on 
confidential missions to obscure quarters 
of the anatomy. 

There is a pretty good Dixieland band 
playing for the girlie show at Leon 
Prima’s, who is Louis’ older brother and 
like him believes in “playing pretty for 
the people.” But this is about the only 
jazz to be found regularly, except in the 
original sense of the word. Leon’s cab- 
aret, like ex-fighter Matty Burke's, is 
heavily patronized by race-track men and 
other sports-world figures. During the 
New Orleans racing season many of the 
track hangers-on find nighttime employ- 
ment as barkers on Bourbon Street. They 
stand out front calling “Show time! Show 
time!” whether it is or isn’t. There are 
no closing hours in New Orleans, and 
quite a few places stay open twenty-four 
hours a day the year round. They often 
do good business up to dawn and into 
the day, but none gives a show after 5 
a. m. even at Mardi Gras or other 
holiday festivals, which are thrown three 
or four times more often in New Orleans 
than anywhere else. 

A gentle transition from the refined 
beaneries to the bawdiest temples of 
bump and grind may be made via Jimmy 


King’s Mardi Gras Lounge, where a 
really pretty girl whose real name is 
O’Nelia De Noux does an attractive, 
innocent dance on the bar in an abbrevi- 
ated rhumba costume, or “rh. cost.” 
O'Nelia, a child of the bayous, won the 
title of Most Beautiful Legs in New Or- 
leans in a contest held by a leg-make-up 
company three years ago, and came in 
second in the national runoff in New 
York. At 22, she is still undefeated local 
champ, and men standing at the bar of 
the Mardi Gras Lounge have only to 
glance up from their drinks to see the 
Justice of the judges’ decision. 

A great many right-thinking New Or- 
leanians and visitors are satisfied to pro- 
ceed no: farther in one evening than 
Owen Brennan’s Old Absinthe House. 
Erected in 1798 by a Spanish firm of im- 
porters, it has been dispensing its pres- 
ent line of wet goods since 1826, under 
various managers. Legend has it that Jean 
Lafitte, who is associated with as many 
saloons as George Washington is beds, 
met General Andrew Jackson in the Ab- 
sinthe House to plan the Battle of New 
Orleans. 


It should be understood that Bour- 
bon Street’s open abandonment to tawdry 
carousal is of fairly recent origin. It took 
its name from the French royal family, 
as did the Kentucky county where, by 
coincidence, a whisky was first distilled 
Which is today the Street’s chief source 
of sustenance. The Rue Bourbon’s orig- 
inal inhabitants were aristocratic French 
and Spanish families, the true Creoles. 
The Street was four or five blocks re- 
moved from the outskirts of Storyville, 
where prostitution flourished under offi- 
cial regulation from 1897 to 1917. When 
the War and Navy departments enforced 
the closing of the red-light district, some 
of the bawds set up light housekeeping 
on Bourbon Street, but not flagrantly. 

The Absinthe House began its career 
as a distinctly high-class rendezvous of 
merchants, brokers and gentlemen. It 
was and still is owned by a family in 
Spain, descendants of the original 
owners, who figured remotely in the Case 
of the Kidnapped Bar. 

This came about when the federal 
revenooers attempted to enforce the 
Volstead Act in New Orleans, in clear 
violation of states’ rights and informal 
local option, which has always favored 
the sopping wet. Pierre Cazebonne, who 
ran the Absinthe House during its speak- 
easy interlude, got wind somehow that 
the Feds were heading his way. He re- 
solved at once that they should not lay 
hands on that historic landmark, the bar, 
with its antique marble-and-silver drip 
fountains. 

In the dead of night, with some 
muscular helpers, Cazebonne succeeded 
in spiriting the whole long, heavy 
bar to a safe hideaway. After the heat 
was off, the Spanish owners of the prop- 
erty got their first news of the illegal 
use to which it was being put and re- 
fused to renew Cazebonne’s lease, leav- 
ing him holding the bar. He did not find 
a place to put it until 1933, the year of 
the great boom in Bourbon Street bar- 
rooms. The original piece of furniture 
has been in service since then at Bour- 
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bon and Conti, under the name of the 
Old Absinthe Bar. 

This quiet rendezvous is confused 
with the original Old Absinthe House, a 
block away, only by raw novitiates. With 
regulars, the House maintains a consider- 
able edge over the Bar. 

“The large back room at Owen Bren- 
nan’s House has had a popular fixture 
in Fats Pichon, a colored pianist who 
put in seven years there until he was 
lured away for an engagement at Café 
Society in New York this year, and it 
supports such costly guest attractions as 
Ethel Waters, Art Tatum and the Golden 
Gate Quartet. But the greatest amount of 
drinking per square foot is done in the 
front barroom, where walls and ceilings 
are solidly papered with calling cards 
and other memorabilia tacked up by 
visitors. On gala days, the Old Absinthe 
House dispenses twenty-five cases of 
“pouring whisky,” the kind not called 
for by name. This levels off to a year- 
round average of at least 400 cases of all 
types of whisky per month, or some 
4,000 drinks of whisky per day, about 
85 per cent of it bourbon. Absinthe is 
runner-up with sixty-five cases, or maybe 
19,500 drinks, per month. Owen's favor- 
ite drink is the absinthe frappé, which 
is made simply by pouring absinthe into 
a large glass filled with crushed ice. He 
calls it a man’s drink; if you doubt him, 
try socking down several in close suc- 
cession. : 

Bourbon Street has its own Broadway 
Rose in the person of Banjo Annie, upon 
whose restless brow sits the dubious 
crown of Queen of the Quarter. This 
party’s real name and antecedents are 
known only to herself. Legend has it that 
when Annie came to New Orleans from 
Texas about thirty years ago, she was a 
pretty girl of wealthy family, and that 
her downfall was caused by, variously, 
a judge, a barbershop proprietor or a 
police officer, all of them now defunct. 
Time has dealt none too gently with 
her According to a newspaper report, 
Annie has been arrested for drunkenness 
and disturbing the peace on an average 
of once a week since 1928, when she first 
came before the bar of justice with her 
banjo on her knee. The same reporter 
tells of the time Annie was given a back- 
less evening gown, which she proudly put 
on, and started out to make her rounds. 
She just hadn’t kept up with the styles, 
or meant to create a new one, for she was 
wearing the backless part in front. 

There are many links on Bourbon 
Street between the vanished era of ele- 
gance and the wholesale gaiety of today. 
One of the most eloquent and agreeable 
of these is Albert Bariel, a gentlemanly 
bartender of the old school who put in 
thirteen years at the Old Absinthe House 
and now pours for Dan’s International 
Settlement. 

“IT used to make the opera a lot when 
I was a kid,” Albert says with evident 
nostalgia. “I heard Caruso there, and all 
the great ones. In those days you could 
take a dollar and go out and have fun 
all night. Drinks were three for a quar- 
ter in the best places, and in the little 
side streets you could get a cocktail for 
a nickel. And big free lunches—they 
really used to serve ’em, You could buy 


a nickel beer and have a meal—pea soup, 
baked redfish, cheese and ham. New Or- 
leans was known as the picayune town, 
which was a French word for a nickel. 
You could go into a grocery store and 
buy something for a quartee—a quarter 
of a nickel.” 

Albert has kept pace professionally 
with the changing times. While at the 
Absinthe House he saw that something 
would have to be done with all the rum 
being bought in tie-in deals during the 
great whisky drought. He originated the 
Pirate’s Dream, containing lime juice, 
grenadine, passion fruit, a sprig of mint 
and six jiggers of rum, and it still sells 
briskly at $2 a draft. 

“That kind of knocked the Zombie 
and the Hurricane in the head,” says 
Albert, without reference to’ what it did 
to the customer. 


At Dan’s International Settlement, 
Albert is right on the band wagon of 
Bourbon Street's contemporary develop- 
ment. Dan’s place is a bit of Singapore 
transplanted and Americanized with a 
heavy transfusion of burlesque. One part 
of it is a Chinese restaurant as good as 
any to be found in New York or San 
Francisco. From the restaurant a “secret 
door” gives access to the cabaret, but this 
is making it the hard way; the usual en- 
trances are through the barroom and di- 
rectly from the street. Still another 
constituent of Dan’s little village of 
pleasure is the Backstage Cocktail 
Lounge, reached either from the street 
or through an interior patio, where 
George (The Goon) West was lately un- 
veiling his repertoire of sentimental and 
suggestive songs. 

The International Settlement was 
colonized six years ago by Dan Levy, a 
burly, battle-scarred son of the Irish 
Channel, New Orleans’ roughest slum, 
who calls himself a “back-o’-town boy.” 
Business at the Settlement was so 
boisterous during the war years that, as 
Dan’s partner Lenny Gale puts it, “even 
the waiters wore Purple Hearts.” But 
things were pretty dead a year or so back 
when Lenny, a New York comedian play- 
ing a local engagement, first got 
acquainted with Dan. 

“Dan, you're a fool,” Lenny recalls 
telling him. “You could be making a 
fortune here.” Today, with Lenny 
handling the booking, he is. While the 
Opera House Bar, directly across from 
Dan’s, was featuring Rozina and two 
others, Dan’s countered with a schizoid 
Scandinavian named Zora whose aggres- 
sive half was by turns a devil, with tail, 
and a lounge lizard in evening clothes. 
On the same program were two male 
comics and six—count ’em, six—other 
strippers, including one of the biggest 
in the business, Denise Darnell, who 
stands 6 feet 6 and sports a genuine 
ermine-tail G-string. Variegated as the 
girls at Dan’s are, they have two things 
in common: When they take off their 
bras, they drape them over the m.c.’s 
head so that he can play he’s a pilot wear- 
ing earphones, and as a prop in their 
work they all use a big aluminum pole 
which holds up the ceiling. 

Dan’s show starts at 7:30 p.m. on week 
ends and holidays, and doesn’t let up 


until the last bra is hung at 5:30 a. m. 
There isn’t even an intermission, al- 
though one is announced periodically so 
that the capacity crowd of 150 can be 
cleared out and another packed in, a 
process conducted with as much refine- 
ment as Manhattan subway guards use 
during rush hours. The bar at Dan’s has 
never closed since he opened it. 

Although he is well qualified .to act 
as his own bouncer, Dan is probably the 
best-natured, most happy-go-lucky fellow 
around. A group of discriminating night 
owls, headed by Tom Caplinger, are so 
fond of him and his place that they cere- 
moniously present him with a large cake 
every Mother’s Day, flossily inscribed 
“To Mother Levy.” 

Dan is a logical candidate for the com- 
modious office of unofficial mayor of 
Bourbon Street, a title lately shared by 
Caplinger and Gasper Gulotta, a short, 
rotund saloonkeeper who comes equipped 
with a large cigar and an expression 
of honest good will toward drinking 
men. The two “mayors” are on friendly 
terms and Caplinger cheerfully gives 
precedence to Gasper in the matter of 
political influence. 

Gulotta is the brother of Pete Herman, 
former bantamweight champ who, al- 
though stone blind from absorbing too 
many punches under the ring name he 
still uses, has what Gasper insists is the 
finest night club in the Quarter. Gasper 
stops in there every night to check the 
till, and takes Pete to the fights now and 
then, giving him a blow-by-blow descrip- 
tion of the action. 

“The other Bourbon Street proprie- 
tors has always come to me for advice,” 
Gasper says. “Anybody goes to jail, they 
run to me right away. Before the present 
administration, I was a real power. I still 
do all right. The other administration 
allowed gambling and prostitution a 
little too wide open. If Morrison would 
have regulated these things, he would 
have been the greatest mayor in the 
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“You've been playing the horses again, haven’t you . 


United States. He would have been liked 
by all the gamblers, the barroom people 
and the prostitutes.” 

As things stand, gambling on Bourbon 
Street is confined to unobtrusive hand- 
books, some poker and blackjack in 
tavern back rooms, and side bets on pin- 
ball games, which were officially banished 
in Morrison’s cleanup but have somehow 
snuck back. 

One school of Bourbon Street cab 
drivers on the early-morning shift have 
an invariable salute for lone men who 
look definitely male. “Hot time, buddy?” 
they ask, and any buddy who pauses for 
particulars is given a diversified list of 
offerings but never, nowadays, a price 
list. 

According to official count, Mayor 
Morrison has reduced the prostitute 
population of New Orleans from a war- 
time high of 10,000 to a mere 200 today. 
The best inside information is that all 
but two of the big houses have been 
closed, all right,.and these two are not 
in the French Quarter. But an unofficial 
observer might easily make an informal 
survey of Bourbon Street and wind up 
asking himself whatever became of those 
9,800 babes. Did they just go up in smoke 
when their establishments were closed, or 
could it be that quite a few more than 
200 converted to mobile operations? 

Gasper Gulotta is no statistician in 
this field, but he has made a few quali- 
tative judgments which include: “I knew 
a tramp who was in a two-dollar house 
that now gets twenty and twenty-five for 
a cab date. This is a port town... . It 
don’t make sense not to regulate these 
things. It used to be that if a man got 
made in a house [“made” is a New Or- 
leans synonym for rolled or swindled] 
he could go to the police and get his 
money back. Now he’s lucky if he don’t 
get mugged in some doorway without 
knowing who or what hit him.” 

Gasper gets indignant about this kind 

[Continued on page 117] 
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by many prominent doctors. Nationally advertised 
since 1941 — sold all over the world. 


10 days free trial! 


“TM. REG, Us. 
PAT. OFFICE WO. SONNE 


Order yours now! 


pote eo 
| Sacro-Ease Division, McCarty's Inc. Tm J 
| 2024 San Pablo Avenue, Oakland 12, Calif. ! 
Enclosed is my check for__.t.__ in full 

| 

| payment for. ‘Sacro-Ease flat cushion-supports | 

at $5.35 each (includes postage, taxes), 

| | 
| If not satisfied, | can return within 10 days for | 
I full refund. I 
| Name | 
| Address | 
| City shite — ea 
OS ee BS Se eee 
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Daeue 


goes Christmas 


[Continued from page 15] 


Reason we’re showing this Fed-Flash camera 
is because one we got a year ago has given 
us such wonderful results that we feel it 
deserves a plug. Eight exposures 154x214” 
on No. 127 film blow up beautifully, Lens, 
64-mm, Ultar, and shutter are excellent; 
fixed focus. Should be ayailable locally— 
$9.95; flash unit $3.95—or try Willoughby’s, 
110 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


You'll have to hurry to get her these orchids, 
because they ship. them air-mail-special from 
Hawaii. The price is okay. All shipping 
charges paid, you get three for $4, five for 
$6, seven for $7.50 or—if you and she are 
really nuts—fifteen in a lei for $15. The 
flowers are 214” to 3” across. Gift-boxed 
with your card. No C.0.D. Skyway Flowers, 
117-T So, La Brea, Inglewood, Calif, 


HAND PAINTED TIES! 


$6900 


POST 
PAID 


GIFT BOXED 


In Famous Citron Clas- 
sie Crepe. Available in 
12 handsome patterns in 
3 basic shades; brown, 
blue and maroon. Order 
by color, Leave pattern 
selection to us. Money 
refunded if not com- 
pletely satisfied. Sorry 
No C.0.D.'s. 


gm.Citin 


1212 Washington Blvd. 
Detroit 26, Mich, 


Now you know what a pipkin is, because 
that’s a midget pipkin we show above. Actu- 
ally, this tiny pot, 134x134”, is a cigaret 
server. It’s sterling silver, handle of cocobolo 
wood, and when you consider they pay the 
freight and the taxes, we think it’s a buy 
at $7.50—if you have a crying need to give a 
midget pipkin cigaret server. Flatbush Silver 
Co., 885 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


Every home should have some book besides 
a Bible, bank or telephone book. Give one 
this Christmas. Since most homes, these days, 
are falling apart, give Modernizing Old 
Houses. Very sound dope. How to make them 
weathertight, heatproof, solve water prob- 
lems and much more is excellently told and 
illustrated. $4.95. Carlisle’s Bookshop, 819 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y, 


ORDER BY MAIL! 
TINY TRAVELLING ALARM CLOCK! 


Just 
2 Inches 
In 
Diameter! 


clock made! Im- 
Simulated 
blue, 
red, tan. Refund within 10 days. Send 
check or M. O. Fed. Tax inc. $9.95 ppd. 
WRITE FOR OUR'FREE GIFT CATALOG 


Siijalicat traveller’s 
ported Swiss movement. 
leather case in brown, green, 


SWISS COMMERCE, INC. 
Dept. TR, 17 West 57th St. N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


shopping 


The Plasti-Creel, 12x13”, made of vinylite, 
is light, tough, washable, folds up, and has 
a ventilated screen. Won’t rot or tear. Ad- 
justable shoulder and waist strap. The wife 
found it dandy for carrying the baby’s stuff 
when taking her out—so it can also be used 
when not fishing. Good buy for a fisherman 
and cheap: $4.95, postpaid. Plastic Sheeting 
Co., 1205 S. E. Grand Ave., Portland 14, Ore. 


pee PB aay, 


Perfect present for a little girl, a toy hat box, 
6x8”, with stuff to make hats for her dolls. 
Has six toy felt hat bodies, lots of trimmings, 
ribbons, strips of colored felt, needles, scis- 
sors, instructions, and the box is all fancied 
up. New toys for girls are rare, and this one 
is swell and cheap, just $2.35, postpaid. Reiss 
Bros., 54 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
[Continued on page 116] 


The 
Christmas 
Gift 


for the Man 
who “Has 
Everything” 


Give him a 1949 Dartnell Personal Record Book. 
aristocrat of desk books. He will use it every day at 
home, at the office or on trips. For 25 years the choice 
of top busin executives, professional men, high army 
and navy officers. 

Hand bound in luxurious imported leather, with gilt 
edges. Size 5 x 8”. 200 pages for appointments and 
memos. 200 pages of useful dat best hotels in lead- 
ing cities, railroad and air fares, road mileages. A 
place for golf scores, investments, anniversaries, tax 
data, ete, 


In beautiful gift box .........--.2.-ee eee eee $5.50 
Name imprinted in gold 30c extra 


DARTNELL CORP. 4664 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 


Wind Reel, Steel Telescope Rod (Extends to 6 ft.) 
For Fly or Bait Casting, 50 yds. Nylon Line, Two 
Color Plug, Chrome Spoon, Snelled Hooks, Wire 


Leaders, Pinch-On Sinkers. 
$12.00 


IN TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
GIFT BOX—COMPLETE............ 


ADD POSTAGE .35 


ALEX TAYLOR'S 


22 E. 42 St. New York 17 


... that put life and laughs into any party. For 
gay entertaining and good drinking, serve the 
next round in these unique, singularly -shaped, 
22k gold-rimmed highball glasses. 


SET OF 6 
$7750 postpaid 


Write for Free illustrated Folder. Dept. 1 


klépa arts 


8368 WEST 3rd STREET 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 


3 GAMES INI 


ELECTRIC 


FLASH BALL 


Yes, whether it's Base- 
ball, Bagatelle or 
Twenty-One you want to 
play, ~ this ~ unbeatable 
toy is a source ©! 
less fun for all 
Operates on two-stand- 
ard flashlight batteries. 
5 bulbs, S marbles and 


m sheets come 
me. Scores 
led by _ bril- 
shes — from 
colored astic domes. 
Constructed of be i- 
ful finished natural 
wood frame with nickel 
Plated parts. Combines 
skill with chance. <A 
real copy of the big 
ones. 


5 50 Size: 
s 241/2"x731/2" 
‘ai? 


postpaid x1ly 


instruct 
with ea 


. Mail Orders Promptly Filled 

: REISS BROS, 36e0sai 8ithvc. 
e 
e 


54 E. 59th St., N.Y.C. 
SSSSSSHSSSSISSSSSSSOOGSESS 


No matter how many 
belts a man owns this real 
Westerner made in the Texas cattle country will 
win his favor. Cut 1” wide from fine flexible 
top grain cowhide, right for business or sports. 
The distinctive Western tooling is made more 
beautiful by the Justin Antique Finish rubbed 
into the leather to mellow the deep-toned design. 
The adjustable hook-on buckle is decorated with 
real cattle brands. At your Dealers. Or order 
by mail, giving size, and choice of Bronze or 
Silver Finish buckle. 
Send cash or check with order. 


$2.50 ; Or will send C.0.D. plus 
3. Postpaid postage. 


JUSTIN BELT CO. 


207 W. lith St. Fort Worth 2, Texas 


“All he’s interested in is his 
Stewart Keith Water-Cooled Pipe” 


The picture above may be slightly exaggerated, but any 
man will go for this new, amazing Stewart Keith Water- 
Coolea Pipe, with filter. The smoke is caressingly traveled 
thru Jest proot passage in the c-o-o-! water chamber — 
entering the mouth many degrees cooler than from ordinary 
pipes. 

This patented adaptation of the Turkish-style Hookah, 
famous for centuries as the coolest smoking device, will 
make your favorite tobacco smoke milder, cleaner, drier 
and much ¢-0-0-l-e-r. 

Engineered light as ordinary pipes. Carry it with you — 
Smoke it anywhere. Genuine Imported Briar bowl. Every 
pipe-smoker should have at least one! 


WATER-COOLED PIPE 


THE IDEAL GIFT 
FOR HIM! 


WE PAY POSTAGE 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED FOR I YR. water 
Lifetime workmanship chamber 


guarantee. 


——_— en = 
Sh ll) 
PAT. PEND. = 


SOLD MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Order yours today, direct trom 


Stewait “Keith 


WATER-COOLED PIPES 


DEPT. A, 301 TENTH AVE., N.Y. 1. N.Y. 


NOW! vou con OWN 
ano GIVE tne 


GREATEST HUNTING 


shooter's first and final au- 
thority on the ENTIRE sport! 


Over $100,000. and four 
busy years have gone into 
the making of this excit- 
ins volume by a small army 
of outdoor specialists. One, 
lavishly-illustrated volume— 
every word of it new — it 
makes all North America 
your happy hunting ground. 


Big, beautiful, easy and fascinating 
to read. 1171 double-column pages; 
over 1000 superb photos, drawings, 
diagrams, tables, maps; 17 original 
full-page, full-color plates; hand- 
some jacket covers, sturdy, tan buck- 
ram binding; 11” high, 844” wide, 2” 
thick. A tremendous value! At your 
bookstore, or mail coupon today- 


EXAMINE IT 10 DAYS FREE” 
s TR 


tackpole & Heck, Inc. 1 
| Telesraph Press Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Send me HUNTER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA | 
Don 10-day approval. I will either return 
book or send $7.50, plus postage, as my 
D first payment, and $5.00 a month for the 
next two months. 


PARTIAL 
CONTENTS 
Animals 


Birds 
Waterfowl 
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“Special” 
XMAS 
Gift 


TRYSTAN—The first really scientific Two-Handed 
card game, Acclaimed as the game of the century, 
TRYSTAN is packed with new and exciting features 
and embodies all the science and strategy of partner- 
ship games. Easy to learn, thrilling to play—it’s 
America’s favorite pastime. Scorebourd in beautiful 
Bakelite plastic holds cards and pegs on underside. 
Game complete $5.00. Handsome carrying cases in 
leatherette $5.00 extra, in fine leather $10.00 extra. 


TRYSTAN GAME CO. 


Box 2326 Reno, Nevada 


If ordinary gifts aren't good enough, you can be 
sure you're path with this handmade Empire Jewel 
Chest, crafted for a lucky few. Painstakingly carved, 
mounted with beaten brass, and lined with silken 
velvet—she will treasure it in her boudoir, Choose 
Old Ivory or Antique Walnut finish. Postpaid 
promptly for $16—or a postcard will bring it C.O.D. 


plus postage. 
4333 SUMMAC COURT 


M E R Cc I L SEATTLE 8, WASH. 


PIPE COLLECTORS! 


Imported “HUNTSMAN” 
ONLY $2.95 


Here is an unusual Bohemian pipe 
imported direct from Czechoslo- 
w Vakia. For a new smoking thrill, 
try this rare and beautiful old- 
world pipe. Genuine briar bowl 
packs a heap of cool, sweet smok- 
ing. Has hinged lid for draft con- 
trol. Length 61%”. Removable bot- 
tom for easy cleaning. SEND NO 
MONEY—just write name and ad- 
} dress on postcard 
PEE pe s@ and mail at once. 
: >, ¢ Upon delivery pay 

i” postman only $2.95, 
: plus delivery. 
Money back if pipe 
is returned un- 
smoked within 5 
days. Quantities 
limited — order 
NOW! 


stint MARK FOSTER 
Dept. H-36, 179 Wooster St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


THE FAMOUS “7; = 
ALL puRPosE im Peters 


CAP 


No more headaches be- 
cause your hat is tight. 
No more ears almost torn 
off when you pull the flaps 
down. This new model, 
all-purpose cap fits like 
your favorite pair of house 
slippers. Styled by “Jim 
Peters’’ from an old In- 
dian Chieftain’s direc- 
tions. 


NOW! DIRECTITO YOU,ONLY 5° 5 


GENUINE POPLIN TOP—SHEDS 
WATER mbt A pears BACK; POSTPAIO 
> 


! 
ALL WOOL-L 


ND 

PEAK, GENUINE MOUT' 

EAR LAPS AND NECK WARMER. 
Light as a feather on the head. 
You'll thrill at its all red top flam- 
ing color in the woods. Also avail- 
able in sagebrush green. SPECIAL 
ONLY $5.95 PREPAID: (less than 
you'll pay _for just ordinary caps). 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
TODAY. STATE SIZE. Perfect fit 
and complete satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money back. 


KICKAPOO PRODUCTS, Inc. Holly 4, Michigan 
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ame goes 


Christmas shopping 


This folding chair-seat is in the luxury 
class, but if you want the best, this is it— 
at $27.50 per seat. Made of highly polished 
aluminum with a pigskin saddle and trim- 
mings, it is light in weight, strong and very 
comfortable. Used for watching sports events 
and for settin’ anywhere in the open. Folded, 
it is a cane, Scot-Seat Co., 2021 N. Alvarado, 
Phoenix, ‘Ariz. 


The guy came into our office with the Spin- 
fly rotary fly-tying vise and entranced Pete 
Barrett, our outdoors editor; even I. S. Ber- 
lin, research editor, who had never tied a 
fly before, did a good job with it. Greatest 
thing in fly tying since the introduction of 
thread. No kidding, it’s a good gift for a 
fisherman, postpaid for $7.75. The Lamley 
Co., P. O. Box 29, Holyoke, Mass. 


[Continued from page 115] 


You can get her any of the above compacts 
in gold and silver-colored metal, made by 
Elgin American, for $12.50. However, if you 
select the one with the stone, Uncle Sam 
will knick you 20% extra. Is she worth that, 
too? Women always need these things, so 
it’s safe to give her one. The ballet-dancer is 
corny but cute. B. Altman & Co., 34th St. 
and Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


eats 


Se cl = 


A kid’s football helmet, made of plastic, well 
padded. Lighter, less expensive than leather, 
but durable. Small, medium, large, to ‘fit 
boys from 5 to 15, Six leading college two- 
color combinations. No room to list them, 
give them idea of what you want, and they’ll 
do their best to match it. Postpaid for $5.95. 
R. H. Carlson Co., Dept. M, Box 102, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


By Gum... 
It’s a 


BANK! 


With Bubble Gum 


Put in a penny... 
pull down the lever 
+. - Out comes a 
stick of BUBBLE 
GUM! Smaller edi- 
tion of the subway 
brand, this bubble 
gum vending ma- 
chine is a_ bank, 
too. It takes pen- 
nies, nickels and 
dimes, and holds 25. * 
standard size sticks of bubble gum. Refills easily from 
the back. 5!” x 342” $2.00 POSTPAID. Complete 
with 25 sticks of bubble gum. Add 50c if you wish 
child’s first name handsomely hand-painted on front 
of bank. Refills furnished at one hundred for $1.00. 


Send for our new idea gift folder. 


THE LEMAC CO. 
154 W. Tremont Ave., Dept. TR-12, New York 53, N. Y. 


- OLD FIREWAGON MODELS 3 


e 
- 

Now every ‘‘Spark’’ has a chance to satisfy at least a @ 
$ part of This cnehusiseni: because WILL-0-LINE are 
@ accurate scale models bring fire apparatus dewn e 
e rani size. rset irks fully Boas $6 50 Post s 
@ complete instructions for casy asse! ’. 

@ Steamer Kit No. 7 (as shown) Z PAID 6 
® No. 2. Light City Service Ladder_-----' $4.00 postpaid - 
~ No. 4. Combination Chemical Wagon-~-$3.50 postpaid @ 
@ Others Also Available—Mail Orders Promptly Filled @ 


REISS BROS. Mail Order Dept. . 


306 E. 54th St.,N.¥.C.22 @ 
54 E. 59th St., N. 


¥. es 
escecececcsccsoosooesesesoescsos 


Porsonclliger 
ATIN = 


CR ., All men who get outdoors or like to lounge 
‘ * comfortably about the house tell us they 
like our Personalized, Shiny Satin Jackets oH 
=~ better than anything. Lots of Whole Fami- i= 
ner aree Buena yaCkat with thelr name J 
on the front of them. Top-Quality, Shiny “© & 
FOR THE Satin. Flannel Lined. Knit Sonar Cutts, and 
WHOLE Bottom. Zipper Front. Almost every color 
combination; state two choices when or- L 
FAMILY dering. You save when you order direct. > 
Sizes 2 to 6, $7.95; 8 to 18, $8.95; 36 to 42, (275 
$9.95. Postpaid, cash, check or money order, Ve 
COD, you pay postage. Give name desired 
& size when ordering. Money back guarantee, 


Order by mail NOW 
LLL TLL USE 209 'E. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif, 


A Grand Gift! 


——— a 


ae 


Complete .50 
postpaid $5 
WITH LUCITE CASE 


Genuine MEERSCHAUM 
inne pew! AGED IMPORTED BRIAR 


Rich, mellow-smoking Meerschaum and beautifull 

cvained Imported Briar. Cannot burn out. Duralumi- 

m cooling chamber, *‘Dry Smoke’ attachment, Bent 

and straight shapes. Velvet glove for carrying pipe 
included, Money back guarantee. 

FREE! Name engraved on stem of pipe—per- 
* gonalize your gift! 


SACHS PIPES, | sss5 myrtie ‘Aves: Brookiyn 27, N.Y. 


A MECHANICAL SQUIRREL 


A nutsheller . . . not a cracker that turns out 
whole meats without fuss or bother. Simply nip 
the shell at the ends and sides. Made of alumi- 
num with steel blades. Easy to work. Fully 
guaranteed. $4.50 postpaid. Blades are re- 
placeable for only 35c. 


Send 15¢ for gift catalog and we will allow 
it against any order. No C.O.D.'s please. 


SUSAN RANNEY DEPT. R-128 
175 East 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 


Vew- \MPROVED Electitic se 95 


Postpaid 


SAFE AS A HANDSA 
JUST GUIDE IT! 9 
More like magic than 
any tool you ever saw, 
Imagine an electric 
scroll saw only slight- 
ly heavier than a hand 
coping saw ... a tool 
that takes no effort to 
run, no pressure to 
feed. Works at any 
angle—on big assem- 
ply sobs: or on the 
jest plece you can ha ] 
hold in your’ fingers. s Lisette earn 
7200 strokes a minute <2 Operates on 110-120 v. 50 
80 fast the blade seoms to or 60_ cycle alternating cur- 
stand still, Sturdily built rent. If your dealer does not 
+ +. only two moving parts yet have Moto-Saw, send 
3,0, * Dever needs oiling. Eas- $5.85... we'll pay postage. 
ily cuts intricate designs— oy sond $1, pay postman bal- 
sO smooth it eliminates Raitipontute 5 
We ance plus postage. MONEY 
sanding. Novice or crafts- c 
man, a thrill awaits you BACK if not delighted after 
when you get a Moto-Saw in 5 days’ trial. U.S. Patent 
your hand. Thousands of sat- 2233862. Other Patents 
isfied users. Pending. 


DREMEL MFG. CO., Dept. S418-M, Racine, Wis. 


No Limit to 
Length of Stock 
it Will Cut. 
Saws to Center 
of 19” Widths. 


It's fast .. . 
cuts on an aver- 
age of 1 ft. per 
minute up_ to 
34” medium 


A Street Named Bourbon 
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of activity—which may originate with a 
Bourbon Street pickup but achieves its 
stark climax elsewhere—because it gives 
an unmerited bad name to the Street. 
Some of the crumb joints in the Quarter, 
particularly during the war, have been 
known to indulge in rough clipping tac- 
tics, up to and including the knockout- 
drop technique. Tourists may still be 
encountered who complain of getting 
clipped, but they are usually the sort 
who beef about the small number of 
peanuts delivered by the automatic 
vendors. 

The fact is that you get a very fair 
shake for your money in the majority 
of Bourbon Street cabarets. Even in 
those with the most elaborate shows, 
there is no cover charge, and the closest 
thing to a minimum is imposed where 
sightseeing busses stop by arrangement. 
These stopovers are entirely optional 
with the passengers, but those who elect 
to go in are told that they must buy 
at least one drink if they want to see 
the show. The usual charge for rye and 
soda is40 to 60 cents. The one-drink tour- 
ists, who take up just as much space as 
the freer-spending habitués waiting in 
line, are the ones who occasionally raise 
hell over being charged 50 or 75 cents for 
a bottle of beer and the privilege of nurs- 
ing it through a show which a $3.50 
minimum wouldn’t fetch in most cities. 

In the ten years he has operated his 
»lace, Gasper says, no one has ever com- 
plained of being overcharged or rolled 
in it. 

The walls of Gasper’s oflice are covered 
with framed testimonials to his gener- 
osity as official host of the street. Among 
the celebrities he has most recently 
ushered around have been Peter Lorre, 
Alice Faye and Phil Harris, and Jesus 
T. Pinero, the governor of Puerto Rico. 
A letter of appreciation from Robert H. 
Cobb, president of the corporation that 
runs the Hollywood Brown Derby, 
fondly recalls to Gasper the time when 
he was able to show Cobb the full range 
of Bourbon Street hospitality. 

“We were out that night making the 
rounds,” Gasper says, “and Cobb was 
having a fine time seeing all the sights. 
But as it got later, he said he’d have to 
tear himself away. He wanted to get to 
bed by about three o’clock so he could 
make an eleven a. m. mass. So I said I'd 
save him the trouble of haying to get up 
in the morning. 

“You'll what?’ he said.” Gasper re- 
peated his offer but didn’t tell Cobb how 
he proposed to make good. “I just told 
him to get in my car and trust me, which 
he did. Then I drove him over to the 
Saint Rock Cathedral where they have the 
fishermen’s mass at three o'clock in the 
morning. After that we had some oysters 
at the French market and I took him to 
his hotel about five in the morning. Cobb 
said he’d been all over the country but 
the best time of his life he’d spent was 
that evening. 

“On Bourbon Street, we even take care 
of your morning after.”—Carlton Brown 


ce 


ight up lodnly 


ith this 
SLICK 


WESTERN BOOT 
LIGHTER 


ei 
SA BBOTWARES A 


Watch your friends “light up" with pride when you 
present them with one of these handsomely new 
...handsomely different boot, table lighters by 
ABBOTWARES. 


An ideal gift! Go western in your gift selection. 
Give an attractive WESTERN BOOT LIGHTER BY 
ABBOTWARES, 


And practical, too! The EVANS table lighter re- 
places a carload of matches. Wonderful for home 
or office. 


Your choice of several attractive finishes, including 
jewel-studded boots for those ‘‘special’’ friends. 
Boots measure 4% inches in height and weigh ap- 
proximately 1% pounds. 


, DON'T DELAY! ORDER THIS EASY WAY! 


‘ties s > 


CHECK FINISH PRICE 
Bronze $11.95 
Oxidized Black —_________ 11.95 
Conpe ha. 95 
Silver 13.49 
Cd iS 
Silver & Copper ___-___ 14.49 
Black & Silver ___E 14.95 


Gold & Silver 14.95 


If jewel-studded boots are desired, add $2.00 to unit cost 
of items listed above: 


In-Art’s of Hollywood 
1650 N. Kenmore Ave. Dept, TR99 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 


} enclose check of money order for________.. It 
is my understanding that the item or items checked will be 
sent to me postage prepaid and without delay. Unless | 
am completely satisfied with the Western Boot Lighter as 
advertised, | may return it within ten days of receipt and 
get my money back in full, (Note: If check or money 
order is sent in full, no postage required; otherwise 15 
down on listed unit price plus postage upon receipt 
of merchandise.) 


No Cc 


AAC 5S 


State. 


City. 
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Can a Man MY Age | — Adventure in Necrolatry. 


Become a 


Hotel Executive 


Even Though He Has No 
Previous Hotel Experience? 


Would you like to step into a well-paid position 
as Hotel or Club Manager, Purchasing Agent, 
Social Director, Restaurant or Inn Manager, As- 
sistant Manager? Would you‘like to be able to 
look forward happily to the future? The success 
of Lewis graduates from 18 to 50 PROVES you 
can—though you never had a minute’s expe- 
rience in hotel work. 

W. Bradley Hall Becomes Hotel 
Manager ftncreasing His Income 50%, 
Although Without Hotel Experience. 
“When I enrolled in the Lewis School, 
I was a Railroad Conductor. Shortly 
afterwards I went to work in a Chicago 
hotel. Within GO days I was made 
Superintendent of Service. Recently I 
took over the ‘*Y’ cafe and am my own 
boss, thanks to Lewis Spare Time, 
Home Study Training.’’ 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 
FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 
Our FREE Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” ex- 
plains how you can qualify for a well-paid po- 
sition at home, in leisure time; tells how you 
are registered FREE of extra cost in the Lewis 
National Placement Service; shows how you 
can be a Lewis Certified Employe—certified to 
“make good” when placed in a position. Mail 

the coupon NOW! 


| Course approved for Veterans' Training. | 


Fee awe es ees ee se SSeS af 
Lewis Hotel Training School 33 Sie 
Room NX-6924, Washington 7, D. C. 


Send me the Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity,’ 
without obligation, I wish to know how to qualify 
for a well-paid position at home, in my leisure time. 


NBIC sec cccsec pet occncens Daiapiew cine neusccveesces »e 


AUOXOSS Un soca bone’ sessdocesss bdac vel ne 


CHEY wie vice evencecsscccecsse Zone, ..<-+ 3 1 
(1 Check here ligibie under G.I, Bill of Rights. g 


Cee helen lee lh eeell el elie icenl elie Bll Relic Aelontiant 


For Business 
Success ...- 


STUDY 


LAW 


Study at Home in Spare Time 


Whatever your status is at the.moment, Legal 
Training will help you assume a more impor- 
tant position in life, create opportunities that 
lead to LARGER PERSONAL EARNINGS. For 
more than 39 years, ambitious men and women 
of all ages and occupations have been benefit- 
ing through the specialized instruction offered 
by The American Extension School of Law. 


Over 114,000 Students Enrolled 


Follow the lessons and guidance offered by The 
American Extension School of Law as expert 
instruction takes you step-by-step to the LLB 
Degree. Our free book, "Law and Executive 
Guidance,” tells all about the course—how you 
may enroll, how you may profit by Law and 
explains our easy payment plan, 


press seenseas 


Write for FREE Book Today! 
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Midwestern, gallus-type virility affronted, 
published an editorial deploring that 
Valentino had not been drowned in his 
early youth in the manner. of at} un- = 
wanted kitten, to prevent his growiige up._ 
to be the model for young American’ 
males to wear slave bracelets and ase pink 
powder puffs. It was an ill-temperedat- 
tack and was said to: have wounded. Ru-. 
dolph to the quick, because for all of 
haying to rouge his lips, pencil his»eye- 
brows and maké with the faces in tront 
of the camera, he was pretty much an all- 
right guy and very handy with his dukes. 

It was.in midsummer of 1926 that Val- - 
entind’s ‘latest and most expensive cellu- 
loid opera, The Son of the Sheik, was 
released to a palpitating population. 
Rudy was again hard at his job of making 
an Arab appetizing, and could he make! 
Valentino himself had come on to New 
York from Hollywood for the opening. 
and was living in a suite at the Ambassa~ 
dor Hotel. ; 
™@p Saturday night, August 14, Valen- 
tino gave a dinner panifor sixteen in his 
suite at the Ambassaqiga®™ nm honor of Mary 
Warburton, sister ofthe very social Bar- % 
clay Warburton. His Own companion was 
a handsome brunette” Ziegfeld beauty 
named Marion Bé »After the dinner 
party broke up, Rudy and Marion went 
dancing. They visited the Club Lido and 
Texas Guinan’s, where Tex varied hér. 
breezy, stock greeting of “Hello, Sucker!’, 
—itself the hallmark of the era—to “Hello, 
Sheik!” Later, Marion said that Rudy 
complained of feeling ill. 

He slept that Sunday until 1:00 p. m., 
when his manager, George Ullman, ar-- 
rived. By midafternoon ‘he’ was*rackeé 
with abdominal pains and violently sick. 
A doctor who was summoned immedi 
ately rushed him to the Polyclinic, where 
at'4:30 p. m. an emergency operation was 
performed. , 

By Monday morning the news was out 
that Rudolph Valentino was fighting for 
his life. For a moment, the world stood ° 
still. It seemed as though there wasn’t a 
sound but the labored breathing of the 
screen hero in the hospital room and the 
rumbling clatter of the city’s presses 
grinding out the news that was to furrow 
a hundred million feminine hearts the 
world over—VALENTINO NEAR 
DEATH! od 

It didn’t take us any longer than it does 
to chase a streamlined copy boy to the 
morgue to get clips and pix, to start the 
monkey business. 

Into the papers went the eye-filling 


- snapshots of every lady whose name had 


ever been connected with Valentino since 
his arrival in this country from Italy in 
1913. Included? were Bonnie Glass, his 
first dancing partner; Mrs. Jack de Saules, 
the South American beauty who pistoled 
her husband for cause at the® beginning 


of the decade; Joan Sawyer; June Mathis, 


the scenario writer who made him by 
insisting he be engaged to play in Blood 
and Sand; Jean Acker, the actress who 
married him out of pique and left him 


"_ snooped rep 


after a few hours; Natacha Rambova 
(born” Winifred Hudnut), his second 
wife atrd the woman he really loved, who 
left him in 1925, driven by the overween- 
ing-ambitigns of her own career; Vilma 
Banky, th Hungarian importation; and 
Pola Negri, the Polish star. ; 
Onto the steps of Polyclinic Hospital 
went the deathwatch of the press, a pack 
so numerous that patients and doctors 
éould’ hardly miake their way in and 


out. ’ ‘ 
‘Lhrovgh die corridors of the hospital 
Hides and photographers in 
diszuise, wryin@ injvain to get a peek or a 
shot at the sgricke® gallant. Ullman had 
ptaced a Burns detective at the door to 
Rudy’s sickroom te keep out not only the 
eager-press but the mugés and crackpots 
already beginning to gather. 

“But Joseph M.. Schenck, Rudy’s boss, 
with his wife Norma Talmadge, did get 
in to see him and were extensively inter- 
viewed and quoted. Messages began to 
pour in, including good wishes from 
Aileen Pringle, John Gilbert, Jean Ackgr 
and Charlie Chaplin, Gloria Swanson 
her husband, the Marquis de la False _ 
Coudray. Congressman La Guardia tele- 
phoned. In Hollywood, on the set, Pola 
Negri said That as soon as she finished 
work on her peecture’she would fly to the 
-hedside of her dear Rudy. 

“Wwidpped up in bed, Valentino read Le 
Prisonnier Chancéau, by Comte de Gob- 
ineau, and Elsie Janis’ latest book, If I 
Know What | Want, at which he was re- 
ported to haye smiled. When a celebrity 
retires behind hospital bulletins, it is 
tough to keep a story going. 

By Friday,* August 20, however, the 
crisis wvas passed and it was stated that 
Valentino would live. Mme. Negri took 
time#Ofr from labors on her peecture to 
tel€phone all the way from Hollywood. 
Miss Lucille Vanderbilt, a brunette 
long-distance telephone operator with _ 
a boyish bob, got her picture put in 
the paper because she had handled the 
telephone call. Sticklers for details we 
were in those days. We were just working 
on finding the lineman who'd strung the 
wires over which La Negri’s voice had 
been carried, so we could print his pic- 
ture, when the hospital announced that 
Valentino had so far advanced in his re- 
covery that no [further bulletins would be 
issued. This was Saturday, August 21. 
The deathwatch was called off. Everybody 
relaxed and went away for the week end. 

Two days later Valentino had a relapse 
and was dead. 

London’s women sobbed in the the- 
aters; in Paris there was mourning on the 
Left Bank and the Right; in Rome special 
masses were chanted for the repose of his 
soul. And in New York every editor and 
reporter who was worth his salt hit the 


story with all stops out, while behind the 


scenes a small coterie of men who never 
got their names in the paper pulled the 
strings and set in motion the chain of 
events that was to bring about the fantas- 
tic, rip-roaring orgy around the catafalque 
of the departed one. 

Oh, the lush, ripe prose that thundered 
from the clattering presses! In the Mir- 
ror, star reporter Edward Doherty 
hitched up his britches, spit on his hands 
and let fly with: 


“Millions of women had known and 
loved him during his short, colorful life. 
Millions of women, old women and young 
women, had written him letters and asked 
for his pictures. Women had fought to see 
him, women had stood out in the rain 
and the cold and the blazing heat to see 
him. — 

“And he was dead—and there had been 
no woman there to say good-by, no 
woman to stroke his sleek, black hair or 
hold his head or close his eyes with a 
KASS. 3s 

“Schenck was crying, and Ullman was 
crying—men’s tears for Rudy Valentino, 
the sheik of sheiks, adored of women. 
Only the tears of men.... 

“The body was taken from the hospital 
shortly after he died—this frail, white, 
thin body that once was so robust and 
romantic—and placed in a coffin that was 
hermetically sealed. An embalmer treated 


it, and it will be kept at the undertakers ° 


until Alberto Guglielmo, Rudy’s brother, 
comes from Italy, to claim it. . . . They 
were planning to have it lie in state for a 
few days, and there are no plans yet for 
burial. ...” 

Oh, there weren’t, weren’t there? That’s 
what we thought. 


To counter the Doherty prose, the 
tabloid Daily News pulled the late Mark 
Hellinger, who was to become a famous 
raconteur, bon vivant and picture pro- 
ducer, off his Broadway beat, and he tore 
off the following sonorous lead: 

“Rudolph Valentino, the man who 
brought happiness to the hearts of mil- 
lions, is dead. The Great Director Who 
plays no favorites in screening the Sce- 
nario of Life, took him away at 12:10 
p- m. yesterday.” 

‘Thereupon Mark proceeded to damage 
the lead of his rival word-slinger on the 
Mirror with his own little scoop, an in- 
terview with Jean Acker, the first wife of 
the dead man. 

“Winifred Hudnut may be ill in Paris. 
Pola Negri may be prostrate in Holly- 
wood,” it began. “But Jean Acker was 
with the man she loved only fifteen 
minutes before he died.” 

And wound up quoting Jean: “ ‘Mon- 
day morning, I went to the Polyclinic. I 
wanted no publicity and avoided re- 
porters. That is why no one knew I was 
there. Fifteen minutes before he died, 
they took me into his room. I knelt at his 
bed. I called his name. But he did not 
answer. I bent over and kissed his fore- 
head, But he did not know I was there. 
I called him again and again, but he 
made no sign. 

“*They took me out of the room. The 
last thing I remember was his breathing. 
It was so heavy. It seemed such a hard 
thing for him to do. And he looked so 
alone. It is terrible to die so young, isn’t 
it?’ 

“The reporter took his hat and de- 
parted. For there was no answer.” 

In the meantime, that raucous and 
shameless afternoon tabloid, the Graphic, 
was having itself a time catching up. For 
a few days previous they had come out 
with (1) the premature announcement 
that Valentino was dead; (2) a story that 
Rudy wasn’t sick at all and the whole 
thing was a publicity hoax. 


My own humble contribution to the 
st day’s necrological fiesta (I was then, 


in addition to my duties as sports editor,, 


assistant managing editor of the Daily 
News, and the boss was on vacation) was 
a headline attached to a story which I am 
certain, for pure yellow journalism and 
throwing up a nonexistent sensation and 
knocking it down in the same breath be- 
fore anybody else could, has never been 
surpassed. It was: RUDY POISONED!— 
Broadway Hears—Doctors Deny! 

I was also able to present the first of 
three articles by Miss Norma Talmadge, 
with a photo-engraved cut of her signa- 
ture leading off THE VALENTINO I 
KNEW, work on which, I believe, had 
begun even before the remains of the 
actor had time to cool. All editions carry- 
ing her intimate story sold out. 

The Mirror, with the dead well cov- 
ered by Mr. Doherty and colleagues, now 
went after the quick in the person of 
Pola Negri, against whom the newspaper 
worked up a tantrum which, unless 
viewed in the light of the intensely per- 
sonal journalism of those days, was quite 
baffling. 

In the list of the loves of Valentino, 
the name of Pola Negri had come in for 
considerable emphasis. She was noted to 
be the most recent and it had even been 
rumored that the two had a sort of trial 
engagement pact, though I do not recall 
any evidence to this effect. Valentino did 
send her a dying message: “Pola—if she 
doesn’t come in time, tell her I think of 
her.” Which you would hardly set down 
as an impassioned declaration of affec- 
tion. 

At any rate, when the news of Valen- 
tino’s sudden death was broken to Negri 
on the set in Hollywood, either because 
of the shock or because she was genuinely 
fond of him, or in love with him, or be- 
cause she was an emotional actress, Pola 
fell over in a swoon, the first of probably a 
record-breaking series of same. ‘This event 
the Mirror hooted in the following man- 
ner: 

“Hollywood must have got a snicker 
and a sneer out of that. Rudy has been 
fighting for life over a week in New York, 
and if Pola loved him so much she could 
have got here in ample time... . There 
were a lot of publicity stories about Pola’s 
looking for an airplane to take her, but 
she didn’t even take a trolley car. Pola 
was making a picture, of course, but she 
has walked off the lot before and tied up a 
picture for reasons of her own.” 

The next day, Tuesday, the story really 
moved into high gear. Messages and 
flowers began to arrive from Bebe Dan- 
iels, Leatrice Joy, Rod La Rocque, Rich- 
ard Dix, Esther Ralston — remember 
them?—Carol Dempster, Alice Joyce, Ce- 
cil B. DeMille, Dorothy Mackaill, Louise 
Brooks, Vilma Banky; orchids, roses and 
lilies, an eight-foot wreath from United 
Artists, a huge bank of lilies ordered by 
cable from Paris by Natacha Rambova, 
150 red roses in a vase from Gloria Swan- 
son, wreaths and set pieces and RIPs from 
Italian societies, truckload after truck- 
load drawing up to the rear of the late 
Trank E. Campbell’s fabulous Funeral 
Church and Home at Broadway between 
66th and 67th Streets, where the mortal 
remains of Rudolph Valentino were ly- 
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ing in state in the Gold Room up on the 
second floor. 

And around in front on Broadway, out- 
side and in the funeral parlor, a full-sized 
riot was going on. 

In a chilling late-August downpour, 
15,000 men and women, and more than 
100 foot and mounted police struggled, 
raged, fought, kicked, punched, fainted, 
shrieked, and finally pushed right through 
the huge 15x8-foot plate-glass window, 
amidst the awful crashing of splintering 
and flying glass and the groans and curses 
of the injured, of which there were more 
than 100. 

The mob, moved by its passionate de- 
sire to visit with the heroic mummy, was 
further stirred by a mysterious attack of 
some self-propelling garbage cans, sud- 
denly out of nowhere, and never fully 
explained. And being carried with this 
tidal wave, right smack through the win- 
dow, we find one Harry Klemfuss and a 
blonde he was standing with, both land- 
ing uninjured on the deck inside amidst 
the debris of glass, shattered funerary 
urns, torn silk hangings and bruised 
flowers. 

The blonde was no one in particular 
that Mr. Klemfuss knew, which was not 
surprising because it was characteristic 
of the times that there always seemed to 
be an unindentified blonde standing 
around. Mr. Klemfuss himself was not 
long for anonymity, however. 

What might have been surprising was 
that Mr. K., far from being indignant at 
this violent and cavalier treatment of his 
person and that of his new-found friend, 
was absolutely. enchanted. Policemen 
were busting skulls with gay abandon, 
blood was flowing from a hundred minor 
cuts and abrasions, women were scream- 
ing, fainting, pulling clothing from one 
another’s backs, and he was the happiest 
man in New York. 

To show his appreciation and as a 
special treat, he took the blonde up to 
the second floor personally and let her 
have the very first peek at Rudolph Val- 
entino laid out in his $10,000 silver-and- 
bronze coffin, appropriately clad in his 
own dinner jacket with black tie, arms 
resting at his sides, an unbreakable glass 
over his face and chest. 

Down below, everything was going just 
fine, and I would like Ed Doherty to tell 
you about it, as he reported it in the 
Mirror: 

“Three policemen went through the 
window, carried by the crowd’s impetus, 
powerless to stem the flood. One was 
bleeding from a cut on the temple. ... He 
stared dizzily. He lifted his club and 
brought it down. 

“The sidewalk was strewn with glass 
slivers, with straw hats, with broken um- 
brellas, with torn pieces of clothing, with 
odd shoes and rubbers. There went a 
girl in her stocking feet, weeping hysteri- 
cally, soaked to the skin, her new hat a 
ruin. She was crying, ‘I must see him!’ 
There was an old woman, holding a shat- 
tered umbrella in one hand, a spotty 
paper shopping bag in the other and she 
was crying, ‘We will get in. You cannot 
keep us out!’ 

“There were the police charging the 
crowd, the iron hoofs going click-clack, 
click-clack on the wet cement and women 


screamed and laughed and ran out of the 
way and then ran back again. The horses 
had gone into the mob and the mob ab- 
sorbed them. The policemen use their 
fists, grab hats, hurl them away, whirl 
their ‘horses around. Women faint. 
Women scream. Women fight to get in. 

“Tt was hours before any sort of order 
resulted. But about 4 o’clock a line was 
established that stretched around on 66th 
Street and far up on Columbus Avenue 
...a tatterdemalion army coming single 
file through the doors, women in spotty 
silk, women whose waists had been torn 
... men, men, men, girls, women with 
babies in their arms . . . a woman on 
crutches who looked white and scared, a 
man with livid scratches on his face. . .” 

Let us now, with the minions of the 
press, toss off a short one in memoriam 
and then wander behind the scenes and 
see how all this was organized, for surely 
you are not so naive (like me until the 
facts of life were demonstrated by staff 
members) as to believe that all this just 
happened. 

There were three parties involved: the 
late Frank E. Campbell, the mortician 
who died a multimillionaire in 1934, 
Harry Klemfuss, a little press agent and 
ex-Daily News reporter, who is still beat- 
ing his drums today, except that at pres- 
ent it happens to be a tom-tom for the 
beauties of Ciudad Trujillo and the 
glories of the Dominican Republic, and 
a third party we shall identify only as the 
Movie People. 

While serving on the News as reporter 
and legman, Klemfuss and a pal brought 
off one of those scoops that the late Cap- 
tain Patterson delighted to reward with 
an instant cash bonus—they knocked off 


“Oh, for heaven’s sake, let your father carve if he has his heart set on it 


$500 apiece. Stunned by such opulence, 
Klemfuss and the pal immediately quit 
the reporting business and sank their 
riches in a tiny office with Pusiic RELA- 
TIONS painted on the door. 

In two years they were doing very 
nicely, thank you. One of the accounts 
that Klemfuss had snared was that of 
Frank E. Campbell, the master mortician 
who almost singlehanded changed the 
burial habits of the metropolis of New 
York and made himself.a fortune in the 
process. 

Campbell was a big, jolly, convivial 
fellow with twinkling blue eyes; he was 
educated, highly cultured, a connoisseur 
of the arts, patron of the theater and him- 
self a showman par excellence. Had he 
not been an undertaker he might well 
have functioned as an impresario of bal- 
let or opera, or a Hollywood producer, 
except that he was also a thumping good 
businessman. 

During the war he had bought up more 
than 1,000 surplus wooden caskets from 
the Army. When the influenza epidemic 
hit, Campbell was the only man who had 
a supply and all the undertakers had to 
buy from him. By the time he had lined, 
plushed, bronzed and prettied them up, 
he had large sums of money in the bank. 

He held to the reasonable theory that 
to park the dear departed in a small New 
York apartment room pending obsequies 
was plumb unsanitary and that burials 
should be conducted outside the home. 
Accordingiy, in 1915, he took over the 
building at 1970 Broadway, dedicating it 
“to create a service so sublimely beautiful 
in an atmosphere of such complete har- 
mony as to alleviate the sorrow of part- 
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To create this atmosphere he invested 
$1,000,000 in expensive marbles, bronzes, 
oriental rugs and teakwoods, tapestries 
and oil paintings with which he furnished 
a Napoleon Room, boasting $20,000 
worth of props said to have belonged to 
Bonaparte, a Broadway Room, a Red 
Room, a Blue Room and a Gold Room. 
‘The nonsectarian chapel featured an ele- 
vator under the rostrum which permitted 
the bier to vanish slowly from sight as the 
final words of the service were spoken. 

From this sumptuous charnel house, he 
started such notable clay as the remains 
of Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle, Anna Held, 
Olive Thomas, Vernon Castle, Nat Good- 
win, Dave Montgomery and William 
Dean Howells on their last journeys. 
What he needed now to put him over 
was a really big shot. 

Rudolph Valentino was his man, and 
little Harry Klemfuss his medium. 

Up to that time, when a movie star 
died, his current picture immediately 
flopped. The Movie People had a couple 
of million dollars invested in The Son of 
the Sheik, which had then been up on 
the nation’s screens for only three weeks, 
during which time, as Variety reported, 
biz. was terrif. With the sudden and 
stunning passing of its star, the movie 
people knew that only a truly stupendous 
public row-dedo and some kind of con- 
tinuous publicity could break the jinx 
and get them off the hook. They didn’t 
know, but they smelled, hoped and 
prayed that a lying-in-state at Frank 
Campbell’s Taj Mahal might set it off. 

And so while Campbell and Klemfuss 
were yearning and conniving, the Movie 
People were working on S. George UII- 
man, Valentino’s manager and _ best 
friend, who was a cinch. For Ullman 
was genuinely attached to Valentino and 
his sudden death had shocked, upset and 
confused him as if he had been a member 
of the family, .and it was finally Ullman 
himself who called in Frank Campbell. 

But from the moment the remains ar- 
rived at the portals of 1970 Broadway, 
Harry Klemfuss was in command, 


His opening gambit was a pressroom 
in the basement workshop of the Funeral 
Home. It featured a makeshift but effec- 
tive bar set up on an upturned casket, 
over which were displayed $273 worth of 
the finest cordials and liqueurs. Campbell 
let out a roar the next day when he saw 
the bill, not at the amount but at the 


quality of the goods in which Klemfuss . 


had invested. “Let the so-and-so’s drink 
gin and whisky like the rest of us!” he 
yelled. He did not begrudge the press its 
nip of Cherry Roche or Benedictine 
D.O.M., but the off-duty cops from the 
68th Street Station were dropping down 
into the basement and lapping it up. 
Klemfuss thereafter bought Owney Mad- 
den gin and Dutch Schultz whisky in 
proper case lots. 

The next day was that cold, wet, rainy 
Tuesday. - Valentino was ready in the 
Gold Room, but the sidewalks in front 
of the impressive establishment were 
almost bare. Brother Klemfuss, looking 
the situation over, decided that what he 
needed was a line and that the way to 
get one was to start one. 

As befitted an ex-tabloid reporter, he 
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was an intensely practical man. ‘There 
were a couple of speaks in the neighbor- 
hood, Riley’s and Jansen’s, and thither 
he repaired to find the usual collection 
of early afternoon drinkers, bums and 
barflies preparing to tie on the daily 
brannigan. Respectfully he inquired 
which of them would be interested, for 
one dollar, to queue up outside of Camp- 
bell’s until a sizable line began to form, 
then drift away. He had his line. 

Within half an hour, it extended three 
blocks down Broadway. Passers-by in- 
quired what the line was about. When 
they heard it was to see Valentino they 
stood in it; people got off busses and 
trolleys, asked the same question and 
joined the queue; word spread by mouth 
and by telephone; people from the neigh- 
borhood began to pour into the area. 

The journals of the day reported the 
crowd as varying from 50,000 to 75,000, 
but the police estimate, probably more 
accurate, had from 10,000 to 15,000 men 
and women jammed into the narrow 
confines of one block. Klemfuss let them 
wait three hours in the rain. 


Now, as to those mysterious garbage 
cans which crashed into the throng and 
started the fight which eventually led the 
participants through Mr. Campbell’s ex- 
pensive plate-glass window—Mr. Klem- 
fuss sayeth not, protesting that he has no 
recollection whatsoever of any such in- 
cident and, at this late date, I am not 
inclined to sayeth anything either. 

I have no more to go on than the 
memory of Mr. Lowell Limpus, now 
foreign editor of the News but then on 
the night City Desk, and a couple of his 
legmen who reported to him at the time 
that someone persuaded the janitors of 
near-by tenements and apartment houses 
to contribute their garbage cans, someone 
saw that they were piled up in the vicinity 
of Campbell’s voluptuous ossuary and, at 
the psychological moment, some uniden- 
tified one kicked them over so that with 
a horrendous clangor they went bound- 
ing into the midst of the already agitated 
and sopping crowd. 

The swift movement of the worshipers 
to escape the impact of these juggernauts 
was sufficient to set umbrella points in 
motion; ladies poked one another in the 
eye, or knocked each other’s hats off; men 
used their fists; policemen their clubs. In 
the twinkling of an eye, a first-class 
Donnybrook was under way which did 
not end until the mob crashed through 
the window and fetched up amidst Mr. 
Campbell’s objets d’art on the ground 
floor. 

The photographers had a field day. 

After order was restored and a line 
formed, from 4:00 p. m. until midnight 
the public streamed past the bier at the 
rate of seventy to the minute, for a new 
indoor record and, according to their 
reaction to the spectacle of the embalmed 
actor, each grinned, or wept, or cracked 
wise, or screamed, or fainted, providing 
endless yarns and human-interest copy 
for days to come. 

The festivities, however, did not cease 
at midnight. About that hour, word 
somehow reached the newspapers that 
Premier Mussolini of Italy had ordered 
a Fascist Guard of Honor. Photographers 


were dispatched to the scene and—by 
gum—there they were, four Eyetalians, 
two flanking the head, two the feet, 
booted, black-shirted with silver collar 
insignia and prepared to give the Fascist 
salute at the wink of a flash bulb. 

-And not only that, but now across the 
chest of the chief prop in this fantastic 
superepic reposed a blanket of flowers 
bearing a ribbon with the name in gold— 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 

This made a swell picture, and don’t 
you believe it didn’t, for the late or 
extra edition of the Daily News, page 1. 

Of course there was a dust-up and 
hullabaloo the next day when the anti- 
Fascists turned up in force and indig- 
nantly demanded the firing of the Fascists 
and the appointment of their own mem- 
bers for the Guard of Honor. But by 
that time the Fascists had disappeared as 
mysteriously as they had come. 

Well, not really mysteriously, if you 
knew Harry Klemfuss. It took a little 
doing in the short time available but he 
was equal to it. Any competent local 
florist can work you up a ribbon bearing 
the tag of anybody you want, including 
the Bulbul Ameer, in an hour or so. 

The Fascists’ costumes presented a 
slightly more complicated problem, with 
all the theatrical shops closed. Two of 
the night porters at Campbell’s and a 
couple of their pals were not averse to 
earning an extra five-spot each, which . 
took care of that. Broadway at 67th is a 
wonderful section and the people kind 
and neighborly. There is a big riding 
academy on 66th, off Central Park West. 
This took care of the borrowing of four 
pairs of shiny riding boots. For black 
shirts, brother Klemfuss showed unusual 
ingenuity. Where would you go to get 
your hands on four such chemises around 
10 o'clock at night? Why over to the 
Fire House of course, which is exactly 
where Klemfuss went. There remained 
only the minor matter of collar insignia 
to make the boys look official. Around 
to the 68th Street Cop House trotted 
busy Mr. K., to hornswoggle the lieu- 
tenant in charge into lending him a few 
extra sets of silver bars. Presto changol 
Four complete Fascists. 


Some very odd fish turned up in the 
line the next day, while outside in the 
continuing rain, hawkers peddled rub- 
bers, umbrellas, celluloid buttons bearing 
Valentino’s picture, sandwiches and 
places in the never-ending queue. Among 
those attending was a fellow nobody 
noticed at the time. He was a dark, 
slender young man of Semitic counte- 
nance, toothbrush mustache and_pro- 
truding eyes. His name was Stephen 
Weinberg, and the spectacle, the crowds, 
the pageantry, set up an uncontrollable 
impulse in him, one he had experienced 
before. In his own words, “The bug got 
me. I couldn't help it. I had to get into 
the show.” 

He did. We will encounter brother 
Weinberg again, shortly. 

But already the faint distant piping 
for the next tune in the dance could be 
heard. Mme. Pola Negri, swathed to her 
topknot in $3,000 worth of mourning 
weeds had boarded the iron horse in Los 
Angeles and was proceeding toward New 
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York to attend the funeral of her de- 
parted fiancé. 

At least by that time it was generally 
acknowledged, for press and emotional 
purposes, that Rudy and Pola had been 
engaged. 

Be that as it may, the boys nailed Pola 
in her compartment in Chicago and 
achieved some kind of reportorial nadir 
for tactlessness by informing her that be- 
fore he died, Valentino had recognized 
the Jean Acker marriage as valid in the 
view of his Catholic religion, and re- 
pudiated her (Pola) as his fiancée. 

“It is not true, it is not true, it is not 
true,” cried Negri in broken English. 
“Everybody on the Coast knows it is not 
true. He was my great lover.” 

In New York, the Mirror was histing 
up its galluses as The Century drew nigh, 
spitting on its hands and loading up for 
bear. 

It had imported a special trained seal 
from the Coast, a handsome blonde lady 
novelist by the name of Micheline 
Keating, to do a job on Pola. Here is a 
sample: 

“As the Twentieth Century drew into 
the station, Pola, dressed in her specially 
designed mourning costume (costing 
$3,000, according to her press agent) 
emerged from her drawing room. Pola 
the actress, Pola the emotional, Pola the 
Slav. Pola was everything she has been 
reputed, and a little bit more, for some 
reason best known to herself. 

“A weeping Pola, resting upon the 
arms of her maid and Mrs. George UII- 
man, stepped through the train gateway 
to her waiting audience, bunched in.ex- 
cited, neurotic groups under the star- 
domed station. 

“Pola saw the people. 

“Pola hesitated. 

“Pola screamed. Pola fainted. She did 
it well. 

“Why shouldn’t she, this great emo- 
tional star? 

“Water! 

“More water! 

“Pola revived. 

“Pola screamed. 

“Pola continued screaming. 

“Why not? There was that mob of the 
morbid hanging on every gesture. 

“Still screaming, Pola was guided to a 
waiting car. The car carried her to the 
Ambassador. The same hotel where her 
reputed fiancé spent the last of his care- 
free days. 

“Pola entered the lobby. 

“Pola fainted. 

“It is fortunate for the great star that 
her maid and Mrs. Ullman were there. 
The floors of the Ambassador, like all 
other floors, are hard when fallen upon. 
More water. Pola felt better... .” 

Faint by faint, Miss Keating pursued 
Miss Negri all through that day to the 
final collapse at the pall of Valentino. 

But what neither Miss Keating nor any- 
body else of the press knew was that later 
in the day Miss Negri received a tele- 
phone call at the Ambassador. A deep 
and sympathetic voice said: “Miss Negri? 
Jam Dr. Sterling Wyman. I was a close 
friend of your late fiancé. I am sure that 
if he were alive he would appreciate any- 
thing I could do for you to alleviate your 
sorrow or distress.” 


Dr. Wyman was invited to attend. He 
arrived at the Ambassador. He was 
solicitous.« He was charming. He was 
soothing. _He was tender. He was also 
Stephen Weinberg, the bug-eyed youth 
with the uncontrollable impulse to get 
into the show, and one of the great 
hoaxers and impersonaters of the Golden 
Decade who had spent two years in the 
Federal pokey at Atlanta for impersonat- 
ing a Navy officer and hoaxing the Presi- 
dent of the United States—but that is a 
story for another day. 

An out-and-out faker who had never 
been near a medical school in his life, 
within a few hours he had got into that 
show as Pola Negri’s personal physician, 
never left her side and shortly afterward 
was handling all the funeral arrange- 
ments, accepted by one and all—but one. 
Even the Police Department fell for him 
so far as to grant hima PD shield to put 
on his car. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


The only reporter who was on to “Dr. 
Wyman” and knew him for a phony with 
a long record was the late Jack Miley, 
then star reporter for the New York 
Graphic. And Miley didn’t crack, be- 
cause he liked the up-to-then harmless 
faker and was hugely enjoying the hoax. 

Came finally the funeral at St. Mal- 
achy’s, called the actors’ church, on Mon- 
day, August 30, with its roster of 
celebrities, its swooning Pola, and its 
background of gaping crowds, mounted 
policemen and unidentified women try- 
ing to outfaint one another. 

And here it was that the Daily Graphic 
really distinguished itself in the photo- 
graphic field. Already beginning to ap- 
proach the heights of art which it finally 
achieved with the Composograph, Frank 
Mallen, who had been the youngest 
Marine officer in the war and now worked 
on the Graphic, hit up Mr. Klemfuss for 
a little advance stuff. 

Accordingly, he and Klem fixed it up 
during the week whereby Graphic camera 
geniuses went up on the roof of Camp- 
bell’s mortuary palace, and there the 
press agent supplied the same casket and 
the same pallbearers which were to be 
used the following Monday at the 
funeral. Mounted on a ladder, the boys 
shot down at the scene, then made fur- 
ther shots, from the same angle, of the 
crowds outside the building on Broad- 
way. Artists then superimposed the one 


picture upon the other, and danged if 
there wasn’t the casket emerging from the 
front door of Campbell’s. It was agreed, 
of course, not to release this masterpiece 
until several hours after the funeral. 

However, there was a cross-up, or just 
a plain slip-up in timing. Result: the 
journalistic miracle of the ages. As the 
crowd stood outside the funeral home 
and the pallbearers slowly came forth 
bearing the sarcophagus, newsboys circu- 
lated amongst the startled citizens hawk- 
ing Graphics whose entire front page 
featured the picture of what was transpir- 
ing before their very eyes. Klemfuss 
caught hell from all hands later on that 
one, the same papers being on sale in 
front of St. Malachy’s twenty minutes 
later. The News and Mirror were 
livid. 

At last, on Thursday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 2, two special cars were hitched 
onto the Lake Shore Limited, departing 
westward. In one of them was the re- 
mains of Valentino and in the other the 
party accompanying him, which in- 
cluded, according to the press, Alberto 
Guglielmo, Valentino’s brother, Mr. and 
Mrs. $. George Ullman, Jimmy Quirk, 
editor of Photoplay Magazine, Pola Negri 
and a W. H. Hull. Not listed as pas- 
sengers, but present, were Mr. Frank E. 
Campbell in striped trousers, cutaway 
and appropriate gloves, and Mr. Harry 
Klemfuss. 

Listed, but not on the train, was Dr. 
Sterling Wyman, personal physician to 
Mme. Pola Negri. In the last moment, 
as the party had final photographs taken 
on the red carpet outside the crack train, 
Jack Miley slipped up alongside Dr. Wy- 
man and said briefly: “The jig is up, 
pal. Mom says if you set one foot aboard 
that train, she blows the whistle!” It 
seemed there was a Mrs. Stephen Wein- 
berg, who didn’t mind her husband 
amusing himself with his fancies, but 
wasn’t going to have him traipsing across 
the continent with “that woman,” and 
had sent her “either-or” message via 
Miley. Dr. Wyman didn’t go. 

And so the funeral train wound its way 
leisurely across the country, stopping 
variously to permit the baggage-car doors 
to be rolled back and the populace to 
view the coffin and Mr. Campbell. At 
Chicago, crowds mobbed the La Salle 
Street Station. 

Arriving in Hollywood, Mr. Klemfuss 
professed himself bitterly disappointed. 
No showmanship at all. The shell was 
received in an ordinary funeral parlor. 

But the story was over, anyway. One 
final brief dispatch from the city of 
shadow plays arrived and was tucked 
away in a corner of our papers: “LOS 
ANGELES, Sept. 6—The body of Ru- 
dolph Valentino tonight passed its last 
night above the clay in the midst of a 
silent guard in Guardian Angel Mortuary 
in the downtown district. The funeral 
services with solemn-requiem high mass 
will be celebrated at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, after which the body will be 
interred.” 

They were at last through with the 
dead actor. 

Variety was able to report cheerfully 
that biz. with the Son of the Sheik con- 
tinued to be terrif.—Paul Gallico 
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Then we saw him. He was alive, but maybe 


it would have been better if he hadn’t been. 


The crews got younger as the ships got older, but to the very last the big 


windjammers made a real race of their yearly grain run from Australia to Europe 
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es sound of caulking hammers was a pleasing one, and 
the wind sighing in the riggings of the two four-masted 
barks was stirring. Up the river, the little bark I had just 
left—she was going to be made into a coal hulk—was dis- 
charging timber from New Zealand. Out in the bay were 
five or six big Frenchmen, waiting for grain, and another 
half dozen Norwegians and Swedes. A couple of four- 
masted schooners down from Puget Sound were putting 
out lumber in the swinging basin, and a_skys’l-yard 
barkentine, her masts too well varnished and her spotless 
decks a shade too spotless for the well-being of her crew, 
had just finished discharge in the docks. The year was 1919; 
the place, the port of Melbourne; my problem, which of 
these ships do I now go in? I was trying to get in my four 
years’ sea time before going up for a second-mate’s ticket; 
with the postwar slump just rearing its ugly head, that was 
getting tough. 

The two big barks at Williamstown were Limeys. As an 
Aussie, used to Australian conditions, I didn’t go much 
for them. But it was either them, Frenchmen (who were 
alleged to live largely on albatross and a cheap red wine 
not much better than the local plonk), or Scandinavians. 
So I shipped Ordinary Seaman in the bark Bellands, a great 
brute of a ship with three islands like a tramp steamer and 
yards on her near a hundred feet long, which was loading 
grain in sacks for Falmouth for orders. She was manned 
by a mixed bunch of Limeys (not too many of them, except 
the apprentices), Scandinavians, Italians, and Finns, with 
a Yank from the Rolph barkentine and a Chileno from a 
nitrates bark. She’d been a German, taken in prize. Her 
forecastles were midships, in a big section that filled the 
decks. As an O.S., I sang low in the starboard forecastle: 
I had a shelf for a bunk, a donkey’s breakfast to sleep on, 
and any eating utensils I liked to bring along. Knowing 
something about Limejuice Cape Horners, I didn’t bring 
much. 

We sailed from Melbourne early in January, 1920, along 
with a Swede full-rigger that was full of boys. One hundred 
and fifty-one days later, green with moss, barnacled, short 
of food and most other things, we staggered into the port 
of St. Nazaire, in France. That was my introduction to 
the Cape Horn Grain Race, the last flutter of the big wind- 
jammers that went on from Australia round the Horn to 
Europe for the next twenty years. In 1920, seventy big 
sailing ships, all square-riggers, sailed. By 1939 there were 
only twelve. But they still made a race of it. Out to South 
Australia from Europe they went in ballast, for there was 
no cargo; their holds bulging with bags of golden grain, 
they sailed again, always from lonely outports where load- 
ing costs were low and tugs and pilots unnecessary. Out- 
side in the great Southern Ocean they rolled their old 
sides under, and many a one did not bring up her main 
deck again until she’d got round the Horn, a month later 
if she were lucky. If unlucky, it might be two months, even 
three. Their crews became younger and younger as the 
ships grew older, and smaller and worse paid as the trade 
declined. The average age was about 17 in the whole racing 
fleet. Masters and officers, too, were young; this was a young 
man’s game. They managed to get crews at all only because 
most European nations still insisted that those who wanted 
to be officers in their merchant ships had to train in sail, 
and there weren’t enough schoolships to go around, Some 
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of the ships were pretty old, but most were sound enough. Now 
and again, one didn’t come in. She would sail and disappear. But 
most arrived, and, year after year, sailed out again. Their great 
white sails full of the wild west winds, their decks awash with 
the Cape Horn seas and the gales screaming in their rigging as 
they raced on, they were a brave and truly adventurous fleet, 
worthy successors of the great clippers which used to race with 
gold and wool and tea. No one now gave them gold. The 
steamers took the wool and the tea, and every damned thing else 
they could get hold of. Freights were low, earnings poor, acci- 
dents sometimes overfrequent. 

But they kept on racing, right up to the end. 

I didn’t foresee twenty years ahead when I shipped out that 
hot Melbourne day in the bark Bellands. I didn’t foresee one 
year, or even six months; and it was just as well. That voyage 
was a nightmare. Our Old Man, a fish-eyed object who wore a 
brass-buttoned coat at sea and stayed in hotels away from the 
ship in port, must have been one of the world’s worst sailors. 
Sailing-ship captains worth a damn were at a premium those 
days, for there were still plenty of the big ships left and also 
plenty of jobs in steamers. The owners of the Bellands had paid 
no premiums, Our Old Man sailed without tobacco, with insuf- 
ficient food and stores, and he went the wrong way around the 
world. The Swede that sailed with us went the Cape Horn way, 
which is the traditional and sensible way from Australia up to 
Europe (for the west winds take a ship quickly round, if she is 
stout and well handled). Our dope went the Good Hope way, 
which meant a lot of calms and too much good weather, too 
much time on our hands, to gather barnacles along the ship’s 
sides and bad tempers in the forecastle. With month after month 
of good weather, the bark ran out of work as well as food, Every- 
thing around her decks that could be repaired or cleaned or 
furbished up in any way had been attended to, times without 
number; all her stores were used, so that there was no more 
material to work with; even her stock of sand and holystones 
had been used up long before we got to the Line. 


Have you ever been in a ship that ran out of 
work? It isn’t funny. For a day or two, it might 
be all right—it might even be good. But after 
that, it stinks, There's too much time to think, 
and nothing to think about except grievances and 
why the hell doesn’t the port watch pull its weight. 
There’s too much time to be hungry in, and angry about being 
hungry. There’s too much time to get on one another’s nerves. 
In that ship, where the jackshites for’ard didn’t even have a 
smoke to solace themselves and all hands left their plates as 
dirty as they could when they got a meal so they'd be sure to 
have at least a lick for the next, leisure was hell. There was too 
much leisure. She had twenty-four able seamen, and the Old 
Man was so finicky about steering that he picked out quarter- 
masters so that only the best men—or those who steered well 
when he was looking—were allowed at the wheel. An ordinary 
seaman wasn’t even allowed on the poop. 

Hunger and Ease was always a Limejuice slogan. We had the 
hunger and the ease, right enough. But it wasn’t ease of mind. 
Those twenty-four AB’s got so mad about having nothing to 
smoke they even got mad about those few of us youngsters who 
didn't smoke at all, and so weren't showing the common suffer- 
ing. They tried everything to make smokeable substitutes—their 
own whiskers mixed with twists of ropeyarn and a flavoring 
of molasses; the very sea grass scraped off the ship’s undersides 
and dried in the sun; pieces of cane and brown paper (if they 
could find any); dried tea leaves (which were neyer numerous, 
and the sailmaker bagged most of what there were); coffee- 
grains—any damned thing that could somehow be induced to 
burn. But there was no substitute for tobacco, not in a ship at 
sea anyway. The sailmaker turned yellower and yellower every 
day until he went about like a man with jaundice and acted 
like a madman with DT’s. A Finn we had named Percy was an 
indefatigable producer of newfangled substitutes until one day 
he nearly blew the port forecastle up with a horrible mixture of 
hair and saltpeter. After that he had to bunk below the fore- 
castle head, where the windlass was. 
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So we drifted across the south Indian Ocean, with the tail of 
the southeast trades wafting us along an upright and graceful 
cloud of lovely, symmetrical canvas and the ship a sweltering 
hell of ill-tempered humanity. Some of the fellows were for 
making the Old Man go into Albany, or Fremantle; but, you 
can’t make the Old Man of a sailing ship do much just because 
you want to. The Merchant Shipping Act stands foursquare 
behind fools as well as competent master mariners; to talk back 
at sea is mutiny, and the punishment then could still be death. 
Only the afterguard had arms. 

So there was talk of telling the Old Man what to do—but no- 
body told him. 

We sailed past Albany, and we sailed past Fremantle, and we 
sailed past Cape Town too. But by the time we drew up with 
the island of St. Helena in the South Atlantic, after eleven weeks 
solidly at sea with rarely a decent meal and never a smoke for 
anyone before the mast,:and never the sight once of another 
ship to borrow from, the boys had worked themselves up to the 
pitch where they were ready for real mutiny if need be. It was 
a lovely trade-wind morning when we picked up St. Helena, a 
smudge of blue on the horizon dead ahead. All morning we 
drew closer, for the Old Man meant to make the ship’s number 
there and have her reported to Lloyds in London. 

“Gawd! The place don’t look ’arf-bad to me,” said a Cockney 
able seaman. “Blimey! That there Napoleon couldn’t ’a ’ad it 
too bad, ere. Bastard ’ad summat to smoke, anyway.” 

“Summat to smoke did you sye, Alf? Summat to smoke? Gawd 
damn it, we'll ’ave summat to smoke too afore this ‘ere dye is 
out! Aft, me lads! Aft now, all on us, an’ make that codfish-faced 
pansy on the poop there sail this bloody ship into the roads an’ 
git us some ‘baccy. Come on, now! ’Oo’s wi’ me?” : 

The lads stormed aft, muttering threats which petered out 
considerably in the short space between the midships section and 
the poop. ‘The first rush faded into an orderly deputation, in 
fact, by the time they reached the break of the poop. Here a 
few ringleaders met the mate and put their request that the 
Old Man touch at Jamestown in the island and buy tobacco. 

They might have been orderly for the moment and under due 
deference to authority. But they looked ugly and ready for most 
anything. The upshot of some yelling and hurried errands into 
the sanctum of the poop was an undertaking from the after- 
guard that the bark would try at any rate to make the Roads, 
and get some tobacco from a bumboat. With that vague hope, 
the mariners had to be satisfied. 

Tobacco from a bumboat? Bumboats are on the bum for to- 
bacco themselves and have none for sale. The notion was crazy. 
However, we stood on, and hourly the island became more en- 
trancing to our sea-weary eyes. We spoke some bumboats, for 
at that time St. Helena was still a port of refreshment for long- 
voyage sailing ships, and on good days little sailing bumboats 
kept the sea outside the island’s one small port. But the bum- 
boat had no tobacco; however, the dusky mariner in charge 
undertook to sail in and buy some for us, if we'd give him the 
money. ‘The forecastle raked together fifty bucks or so—God 
knows from where—and the Old Man backed the mainyard, to 
wait. The bumboat pulled away with the fifty bucks. He wanted 
to leave a hostage aboard, as surety both that we would wait for 
him and that he would return. But the Old Man would accept 
no hostages, 


We waited until nightfall, and after that to 10 o’clock, and 
burned a flare to guide the bumboat back again. But all this time 
the bark had been drifting away from the island, and the bum- 
boat instead of having eight miles or so to go now had twenty. 
We never did sce that bumboat again, or our fifty bucks. Or 
any tobacco. About midnight the Old Man had had enough 
and squared away again, running onwards before the trade. 
The boys muttered and cursed and the chanteys they sang at 
their work were unprintable. But we sailed on. 

And on and on and on. Then we stopped in the blasted 
doldrums for three weeks, flapping about in baffling calms and 
horrible catspaws of useless airs, on the hot Line. The pitch 
bubbled in the seams and the drinking water was as lukewarm 
as Limey beer but not so plentiful. Most of the food ran out, 
but we caught fish, albacore and bonita from the bowsprit end. 
hooked on big hooks and then lassoed oyer their tails to haul 
the big ones inboard. That three weeks on the Line was hell, 
but when we'd had eighteen days of it, the misery was relieved 
by falling in with a Norwegian full-rigged ship from which 
we got some tobacco. She was the Maletta, forty-four days out 


from Delagoa Bay toward Falmouth for orders. The Norsemen 
in our boat’s crew which pulled over to her included a man 
who'd helped to save her master and steward from another 
Norwegian full-rigger when she'd been torpedoed in the war, 
and these were now generous. The tobacco they brought was 
foul Boer twist and bags of coarse stuff that would have been 
bad for an elephant; but to our smoke-starved crew it was a 
godsend, Percy, the Finn, tried to smoke two kinds at once and 
chew as well, until he made himself sicker than he’d been when 
he blew the forecastle up with the saltpeter mixture. All hands 
were laughing and smoking around our decks for days, and the 
mere fact that there was precious little to eat didn’t matter at 
all—except to low types like me, who didn’t smoke but as a 
growing youth missed a good feed. 

The tobacco from the Maletta lasted only a few days. There 
was little attempt to conserve it. Then misery descended again 
when it was gone. Still we sweltered in the doldrums, and 
after that, when at last the trade was back again, it blew 
fitfully and from the north instead of east-northeast and we 
drifted over into a corner of the Sargasso Sea, that stagnant 
area where landsmen love to think that ancient galleons rot, 
embalmed in weed. Weed there was aplenty, but no galleons— 
not so much as a large piece of driftwood or a derelict of any 
kind. All we needed to break through the golden weed which 
lay out in long, long lines on either beam was a bit of wind. 
That sargasso weed will hold no ships that don’t want to be 
held there. We boys hauled the weed aboard and knocked out 
its sea horses and minute fish and the crabs which abounded 
in it. Day after day the weed lay all about, sometimes in blobs 
as big as Times Square, sometimes in mile-long straight lines 
away to both horizons. The sea was as flat as Lake Superior on 
a calm day, and we saw no smoke of any steamers or sign of a 
sail of another ship, though we knew 120 ships like ours were 
in the Australian trade alone, and there were scores more in the 
trade to Peru and Chile and tramping round the world. 


We drifted on for weeks; our whole progress 
through the north Atlantic became a drifting 
match, with always too much good weather, too 
little food, too little work. Long before we came 
to the Bay of Biscay and the tugs plucked us in 
from the sea, 151 days out from Melbourne, I 
was heartily fed up with that big bark and through, I hoped, 
with all Limejuicers. Along with everyone else aboard, I was paid 
off in St. Nazaire and thrown on the beach on the bones of my 
backside. The Bellands, whose voyage had been a bad money- 
loser in spite of an excellent freight, was laid up, to be sold 
later to the Norwegians and broken up not long afterwards. 
As for me, I soon learned that, if you hung around the consul’s 
office looking hungry, you would be deported out of France 
to England, as what was called a D.B.S.—a distressed British 
seaman. So I was shipped out as a D.B.S., for times were 
bad. 

They might have been bad in France but they were worse in 
England. London had a heat wave, a coal strike and a lot of 
laid-up ships. The heat wave I could have done without, the coal 
strike robbed ships of their charters and laid-up vessels had no 
jobs to offer. After a while, it was a bench on the Embankment 
for me, or working by a big Peruvian four-poster lying in the 
Thames for my food. And what food! There was plenty of it, 
right enough, but too much worm-eaten macaroni. The time 
spent in the Peruvian didn’t even count toward a ticket, as 
she had no articles. She was chartered to load coal at Barry Docks 
for Callao, but with the coal strike on, the charter was worth- 
less. And there wasn’t another sailing ship in commission, as far 
as I could see, in all north Europe. Scores of ex-German ships, 
up from internment ports and from Callao and Chile, lay in 
French Channel ports looking for buyers who never showed up. 

he Limeys were on the way out. Even the Norwegians and 
Swedes were having a hard time to keep big sailing ships going. 
A Finn full-rigger lay in a corner of the London docks with her 
ensign in that sad, disheveled knot which tells of bankruptcy, 
and writs were lashed around her iron foremast. 

Well, what the hell do I do now? I wondered. Life in the 
Peruvian bark was a mere existence. She provided a bunk, a 
place to put down a bucket and have a wash, some swillage to 
quiet the gnawings of a youthful belly. It struck me that there 
were a damn sight too many people in Europe, and most of all, 
there were too many seafaring men in the port of London. 
But how to get out of it? And where to go? 


It seemed to me it might be better even to go back to France 
where at least there were plenty of sailing ships. Surely, some 
of them would go back into commission, sooner or later. When 
they did, I intended to be there. 

So I got back to France. Without a passport, without money, 
without a job, this was not easy. But it could be done. 
There was a great camaraderie about working seamen in those 
days, of all nationalities. I paid no fares and saw no immigra- 
tion inspectors. 

For a while, it looked as if I would get no ship either. I tried 
Nantes first. The place was full of sailing ships, but not a one 
in‘commission. Great Cape Horners lay cheek by jow! moored in 
tiers down the Canal de \a Martiniere, not a one of them with 
as much as a wisp of smoke from the galley funnel. Sails unbent, 
gear stowed down below, many looking like great rust-heaps. 
High out of the water with a minimum of rubble aboard to 
keep them from capsizing, they were a sorry lot. Most of them 
neyer did go to sea again. To the outward eye, they looked 
deserted. But in one of them there was a beachcombers’ club, 
living in the forecastle and the for’ard 'tweendecks. I'd arrived 
back in France with a cheerful cove from the Peruvian bark 
whose only name as far as I ever knew was Lusitania. He was 
called that because, he said, he’d been blown up one of the 
Lusitania’s funnels when she was torpedoed and had escaped 
that way. Whether Lusitania (who was a mainland Finn) had 
ever been blown through any funnels or not I don't know, but 
he knew most of the answers in the beachcombing business. In 
France, anyway. And beachcombing, in the postwar years, was 
tough. Sailors were hounded out of France and most other 
parts of Europe if they so much as looked for work. Gone were 
the days when a jackshite’s was a free and roving life. The 
officials who introduced passports for sailors started the rot. 
In the old days, no deep-water sailor needed any home or papers 
either, except a discharge book or some paper discharges, which 
he could buy. He paid off where he liked and shipped out 
again; by 1920, all that was changed. A sailor had.to claim some 
home port some place, whether he wanted to or not, and when 
he was paid off he was supposed to go back there pronto. 

There were twenty or thirty of us living in a big French 
bark, and not a home port within a thousand miles among the 
lot of us. Most of the fellows were Scandinavians of some kind. 
Some were boys from the United States Navy who'd got them- 
selves adrift in France and stayed so long they felt they wouldn't 
be welcome if they went back to the Navy. Most were just plain 
sailing-ship sailors, paid off from various ships and unable to 
find another one. We led a precarious life, eating a square meal 
when we were lucky aboard some steamer in commission—gener- 
ally Danes—and existing on peanuts and things in the docks. 


Tt struck me at the time that this seafaring life was a crazy 
one if a fellow had to turn himself into a criminal—it was a 
crime to be an undocumented person at large in France, and 
even a greater crime to look for work there in order to stay 
at sea. I was 17, and I began to be damned dubious about stick- 
ing to the sailing-ship profession. 

However, by walking down to Bordeaux, Lusitania and I 
eventually got ourselves jobs in a big Finn four-poster there 
that was called Lawhill and looked like the side of a warehouse 
that someone had stuck masts on. She was a great lump of a 
ship, as big as the Bellands. She looked heavy, clumsy and 
awkward. She was discharging grain from Australia and, alone 
of the hundred and more square-riggers then in the port, she 
was going out there again for more grain. I soon learned how 
she could afford to do that, for I found she was—to my mind, 
anyway—grievously undermanned, and all her crew were young- 
sters whose average pay was $10 a month. She had six able sea- 
men, average age 18, and eight or nine boys. She belonged to a 
sailing-ship captain who lived in the Aaland Islands, up in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and the port of registry across her counter 
was a place called Mariehamn. The name of the sea captain 
who owned her, I learned, was Gustaf Erikson—Captain Gustaf 
Erikson. This was the famous Finn who became the last great 
owner of Cape Horn sailing ships, but this was the first I'd 
heard of him. : 

When Lusitania and I joined the Lawhill at Bordeaux, we 
were told that the rest of a new crew was coming from Finland, 
where they were signed up cheap and shipped overland by 
train. One day a few more boys arrived and a couple of young 
mates. But they weren't a crew. No real crew ever did arrive. 
She had only boys. So Lusitania jumped ship. He said he'd 
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sooner go back to beachcombing, even in France, than sail in a 
warehouse that was going to drown all hands because she didn’t 
have sailors enough aboard to handle her. I was inclined to 
jump ship with him; but the Lawhill was bound for Australia, 
and that was my homeland. As for drowning all hands, her 
master and officers were young fellows, too, and they seemed 
cheerful enough, despite the prospect of having to sail that big 
ship 14,000 miles with half a crew and keep on sailing her like 
that, maybe, for years. 

They knew what they were at, I guessed, and I thought I 
would stick around to see how they did the job. The Lawhill’s 
captain was a cheerful Aalands Finn named de Cloux—Ruben 
de Cloux. He it was who was destined to become world famous 
as master of the crack grain-racers, Herzogin Cecilie and Parma, 
later; but he didn’t know that. Nor did anyone else. I liked 
the look of him. He was a big man with an open, smiling face, 
and nothing depressed him except paying the ship’s bills. There 
was plenty to eat in the ship, and we fed well. The cook and 
steward seemed almost to take an interest in their calling, which 
was a new thing to me. 

When we got outside, I understood how it was that the ship 
could sail with so small a crew. She looked like a warehouse 
because of her great hull and massive, low rigging. She was a 
baldheaded four-masted bark, built in Scotland in the Nineties 
for the jute trade from Calcutta, and she was a utilitarian model. 
Not for her any grace of clipper lines or high pyramids of gos- 
samer sails! ‘There was nothing light about her rigging. She was 
a big steel brute, metal from keelson to mastheads, and all her 
rigging was chain and wire. But she wasn’t really a warehouse. 
Her rig was square but it was remarkably efficient. Her hull 
was big, but it was sharp enough at both ends and she had a 
good enough run on her. By some fluke of design, her hull 
slipped remarkably easily through the water, and her sail area, 
though not large, was big enough to push her along at twelve 
knots in a stiff breeze. She was that rarity, a wall-sided big 
carrier which could really sail. And she had men aboard her 
who could sail her, too. That de Cloux soon showed himself to 
be a wizard at the art of ship handling, and his mates excelled 
at that strange science of getting the very best out of the air- 
foils of her sails. 


She had. crew enough, too. She was full of labor-saving 
devices which lightened the heavy work. Her boy-crew might 
be young and inexperienced, but they knew that ship. And 
every manjack of them had been sailing at home in Baltic 
waters since he was 8 or 9, in those hardbitten Finnish gal- 
leasses which run firewood across to Stockholm and Abo. A boy 
who was used to the wretched life of a Baltic firewood schooner 
laughed at the discomforts of a big ship. The master and the 
mates knew the meaning of democracy. There was a good spirit 
fore and aft and no attempt to exploit the youthfulness of the 
crew. They were respected for their ability and their willingness 
to work. We pulled together, everyone eager to give his best. 
The officers treated us foremast hands as men, though we were 
boys. The sailmaker was aged 19, but the chief mate worked 
with him as man to man at the job of keeping up the old sails 
and sewing new ones. The oldest able seaman was 21, but he 
might have been a hoary veteran of 60-odd when he had the 
wheel. And old de Cloux sailed the ship like a big yacht. 

The road from Bordeaux to South Australia for a sailing ship 
is long and hard. We beat out of the Bay of Biscay, picked up a 
northerly wind off the Portuguese coast, ran down past the 
Cape Verdes ang into the northeast trades. Thence we worked 
her through the doldrums belt, and the southeast trades, setting 
in from the south, forced us almost over to Brazil. We saw the 
coast somewhere off Pernambuco. A nervous master would have 
gone about and beat there for weeks, as many a fool did with 
many a good ship; we stood on and came down the coast with 
the land breezes until the trade hauled easterly again and we 
were able to make good southing. Then in a wide swing we 
raced toward the island of Tristan da Cunha to pick up the 
west winds of the roaring forties and run toward the longitude 
of our destination, 6,000 miles to the east of there. The wind 
was west and the sea was high, but our ship was strong and in 
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ballast, so she rode high and dry and shipped no water. Some- 
times in sudden shifts of wind in the wild down-south gales 
she listed until I felt she might fall right over, for I had not 
made a ballast passage before and the trim was sometimes fright- 
ening. But she did not fall over. Her ballast, 1,400 tons of 
builders’ rubbish, was stacked in two high mounds in her deep 
hold, and it was securely boarded off and all lashed and tommed 
down. Nothing shifted. The big bark raced along, with the 
spume flying over her to her trucks and her wake a great boiling 
of the blue waters. She steered well, and she had a whaleback 
wheelhouse that protected us boys at the wheel. We were eight 
in a watch, which was precious few for a 3,000-ton four-masted 
bark. But we were happy and contented, and dry and well-fed, 
and nobody worried over how poor our pay day was going to 
be if we ever had one. Those were the days when sailors kept 
no pay, anyway. In the Bellands as an ordinary seaman, I had 
four times the pay I now drew from the Finn Lawhill as an 
able seaman. But the Bellands money didn’t go far when we 
hit St. Nazaire. 

Seventy-four days out from the Bordeaux River, the Lawhill 
was in Spencer Gulf. It was a famous passage and a great piece 
of sailing. Her master wasted no wind and spared no effort 
always to get the best out of her. But as we came in a blasted 
light on a low-lying point was out; we didn’t know, and we 
turned for the roads and anchorage a shade too soon and 
sailed up on the beach. Most of us were aloft at the time getting 
in sail preparatory to anchoring. I was on the fore upper tops'l 
yard, with three or four more. As always, we were working with 
both hands. She had no backropes to help keep us on the yard. 
But she wasn’t rolling. It was easy enough to lie oyer the yard, 
feet on the footropes, and get cracking with both hands. 


Suddenly there was a yell from for’ard and a 
crowd of sparks as the mate and the carpenter 
there let the anchor go. Almost simultaneously, [ 
felt her hit the beach—a good shuddering knock. 
Her whole rigging shook and trembled, and I was 
sent spinning from the yard. A wire or two grazed 
past me on my way down. I remember wondering why the hell 
the rigging was rushing so quickly past me. Then I hit the deck. 
I was astonished at how solt it seemed. 

But it wasn’t the deck that was soft. It was me. 

It took a long time to get over that fall. I had a limp for 
years. But I was lucky not to have been killed. 

They paid me off as soon as I could walk, a couple of months 
later. The Lawhill got off the beach all right, for she was not 
badly on and the weather was quiet. She waited weeks then for 
some grain to load, but because her owner had geared her 
economy away down cheap enough so that he could accept any- 
thing, in due course she was chartered to lift wheat at Port Ade- 
laide for the Channel for orders. The previous year the freight 
rates had been $50 and $60 a ton. This year they were nearer $6. 
That's the kind of slump that hit the shipping industry in the 
early 1920s. Most of the big sailing ships never did recover. 
Europe filled its belly then much more quickly than after this 
last show. There hadn't been near.so much destruction, and 
there wasn’t near so much planning to make good what there 
was. So, mighty soon, big ships were whistling for something 
to carry. 

But the Lawhill paid. Not that I cared, at the time. I was 
forced to spend a while in steamers, for I couldn’t go aloft. 

The Grain Race went on, though instead of seventy big sail- 
ing ships, less than a dozen got freights of grain that year. ‘The 
Finn ship Milverton ran round the Horn from Melbourne to 
London in eighty-nine days, the best passage for years. After 
her grounding the Lawhill took it easy and spent nearly four 
months. There was no sense in hurrying an old sailing ship in 
from the sea those days, when any passage might be her last, 
and any home-coming the prelude to sale to the knackers’ yard. 
Many a lovely ship went for a song for breaking-up. But that 
old man Gustaf Erikson, back in Mariehamn, went right on 
buying big sailing ships. Gradually he cornered most of the 
surviving ones, and the blue-crossed white flag of Finland be- 
came a common sight in Spencer Gulf during the wheat season. 

It was another Gustaf Erikson ship that was my own next 
windjammer—the four-masted bark Herzogin Cecilie, the crack 
ship of the lot. The master was that same Ruben de Cloux who 
had had the Lawhill when I'd joined her. He’d bought the 
Cecilie, an ex-German schoolship, from Reparations account 
for Erikson at Dunkirk in 1921, for less than $20,000, and she 


paid for herself in her first two years. How could she help but 

ay? At that valuation, there could be little depreciation—in 
act, none at all. Old Erikson ran his own business from a 
wooden house in the leafy main street of Mariehamn, and he 
had no overhead. De Cloux was an excellent master and a great 
business man. Something of a Puritan in the old sense, he was 
a strictly honest shipmaster, and therein lies the secret of much 
of the Erikson success, for a sailing shipmaster, when times 
were good, had many temptations. Stories are told of Buenos 
Aires in the closing years of the war, of freights of $200,000 
melting away there in “expenses” a great deal of which went 
in no owner's interest, except perhaps nightclub owners. At 
that time de Cloux had sailed the Lawhill down to Buenos Aires 
to pick up a freight worth $250,000. His expenses ashore were 
$10,000, for everything. A brother master in a smaller ship, at 
the same time, spent $175,000; and the ship was sold for break- 
ing up when she got back to Europe. 

The profit from that Lawhill voyage financed the purchase of 
the Herzogin Cecilie and other ships. Old Erikson knew what 
to do with them if no one else did. The supply of good young 
men ready to ship out in them from the Aaland Islands was 
almost unlimited, and as more and more nationals of other 
countries found themselves looking for Cape Horn ships to get 
some time in, Erikson hit upon the old expedient of charging 
the boys to work for him. You paid a premium of $500 and 
worked like hell and liked it—or else you could leave. If you 
did, you also left the $500. And somebody else would take your 
place. Young fellows began to crowd down toward Spencer Gulf 
from the United States and from all Europe, and to make their 
way toward Mariehamn when the big sailing ships were fitting 
out. Erikson-was not short of crews, though he still hated to send 
more boys than enough in any ship, and his ideas of enough 
were mighty frugal. 


I shipped in the Herzogin Cecilie in Melbourne toward 
the end of 1927 for a race with the Swede Beatrice—a race that 
looked like doing a dingdong “go,” for the Beatrice was a real 
old clipper. She had a fine turn of speed, was well kept up and 
well found and had plenty of boys for crew. She was a school- 
ship, well manned. Her rig had been cut down a bit, it’s true; 
but she had sails enough, and her old iron hull was as sweet 
and fleet as ever. As for the Herzogin Cecilie, she was a massive 
and a powerful ship with a fine turn of speed. The previous year 
she had been credited with a passage between Australia and 
north Europe of eighty-eight days, and she could sail. She was 
steel right to her trucks and she had the long poop of the 
German schoolship, which would keep the Cape Horn seas 
from overwhelming her on the wild run toward that fierce 
south headland. She was well found, too; but she had a very 
small crew. In German days, she’d carried 
ninety boys. Now she had nineteen. 

But she had de Cloux. I put my money 
on de Cloux. 

I put my money down and I put myself 
down, too, signing on the articles as A.B. 
But again I found myself looking about 
the decks of an Erikson ship and wonder- 
ing why the old man didn’t give his fine 
vessels decent crews. In the early ’20s, it 
might have been understandable; but it 
wasn’t now. Not with half the boys in the 
world, who knew about them, clamoring 
to go, and hundreds willing to pay a pre- 
mium. He could even get people to pay $3 
a day for their food, and work for him. 
But there it was. We had nineteen hands, 
all young. At 24, I was the oldest A.B. 

We sailed the same day as the Beatrice 
from a little outport called Port Lincoln, 
in Spencer Gulf. The wind was fresh but 
not in our favor. We beat out. So did the 
Beatrice, and she beat beautifully. All day, 
a lovely heeling pyramid of white sails 
with the foam creaming away from her 
graceful bows, she split tacks with us, and 
neither of us gained much out of it. But 
by night de Cloux put up his helm and ran 
round the lee side of Kangaroo Island, a 
clump of ancient rocks and sand which 


blocks the entrance to the Gulf. There are two ways round 
Kangaroo Island, both dangerous for sailing ships without 
engines. (None of those grain-race caw had any engines.) The 
way the Beatrice went, to the west of the island, there was more 
sea room. So de Cloux ran the other way, through a narrow 
passage to the east, running on under a press of sail through 
the stormy, rain-filled night. In the morning the sun shone, 
and a quiet breeze gave us an offing from the land. And there 
was nothing of the Beatrice to be seen. 


A day or two later, running through Bass Straits 

between the mainland of Australia and Tasmania 

to the south—lovely island—a stowaway came up 

from our hold. Now stowaways are among the 

nastiest curses known to ships. They rarely have 

any papers, can’t prove nationality and generally 
are useless at any sort of work. The mentality which prompts a 
person to steal a ride aboard a ship is also, far too frequently, 
associated with general uselessness. This stowaway of ours might 
have been slightly welcome, however, had it been an able sea- 
man. We could have done with half a dozen, for the Cecilie 
was a heavy ship and already some of the boys were ruptured. 
But this infernal stowaway of ours was a woman. Here was 
a mess! 

It was, indeed, one hell of a mess in more ways than one. In 
the first place, a score-odd men in a big sailing ship are much 
better without any play for sex to raise its head: women—all 
women—are best left ashore. This woman was young and thought 
herself, it was said, to be in love with our chief mate, a big 
ramping bull of a man who shouted about the decks all day 
and did what he could to make his watch’s life miserable. He 
was a giant blond with fiancees in more ports than Port Lin- 
coln; this was the first one, maybe, who had called his bluff. 
But his real fiancee was back home in Finland, where she worked 
as secretary to the owner of the Herzogin Cecilie. She was going 
to have some fun reading the reports about that voyage! 

To make it worse, our mate was not a popular officer, for'ard 
or aft. He’d have been a good enough fellow if he'd been, say, 
third mate for a year or two. But he’d got on too fast. The 
Cecilie was flagship of the Erikson line, and mate of her was 
the best job for a young officer in the fleet. It was generally 
accepted as the last step to a good command. And our mate 
was only 22. He wondered who'd planted the stowaway aboard 
to pay off some old score—if anyone had. The captain, too, was 
madder than hell about it, though for nothing like the same 
reasons. In the first place, being compelled to turn up in 
Europe with an infernal young woman aboard made a damned 
fool out of him. That was one he could never laugh off. No 
matter what the truth was, plenty of shipmasters and critics 
ashore would put one construction on the thing only—what, a 
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gal aboard? And the Old Man with plenty of time on his hands. 
But it was as a distraction aboard his fine ship on a passage 
when she could afford no distractions that the girl stowaway 
most worried him. What his brother shipmasters had to say 
would not matter much if he soundly beat the Beatrice. If he 
didn’t, his reputation was done. 

The whole affair was much more complicated because aft 
there, among our officers, there really was one who had brought 
the girl aboard. But it was not his fault, poor devil. She was an 
astute and conscienceless wretch, as most women know how to 
be, and she had played on the superstitious fears of our Finnish 
second mate. The only true Finn aboard—the rest were Aaland 
Finns, Finnish only by nationality and Swedish in all else— 
she had picked him out as perhaps most gullible and had fed 
him some yarn about the chief mate being in love with her 
and her whole being needing him. And so on, and so forth. If 
he didn’t help her to stow away, she said, she'd kill herself and 
leave a letter to the coroner saying he’d done her wrong. If 
only he helped her, it would be all right. She would never 
let him down. 

The whole thing was as sordid a piece of melodrama as you'd 
be likely to find in any Victorian music hall. But there it was, 
being played out in real life, all the characters real and damned 
important, too, even the blasted girl. She was important enough, 
as the days passed, and to make things even more complicated 
the third mate began to fall for her. So there we were, the big 
ship drifting along through Tasman Sea calms towards the south 
of New Zealand with fog and cold and lousy progress, the Old 
Man fuming at the delay and cursing the very name of Woman, 
the mate scared to go below, almost, for fear the woman might 
pull a fast one on him some way he could not figure out, the 
Finnish second mate worried sick over the mess he felt he'd 
caused, and the dopey third mate mooning along, in love. What 
a race! It was a good thing the boy-crew was so young; but they 
weren't so young they didn’t have an idea of what was going on. 

To make it worse, our girl stowaway turned into a psychic 
piece and began to clamor about an old seaman who kept 
trying to climb into the bunk in her cabin. Now there was one 
thing the Herzogin Cecilie did not have, and that was old sea- 
men, But it was a queer business, altogether. ‘The stowaway 
clamored so much about this naughty old man that the captain 
had her give a description of him. This she did, and the descrip- 
tion tallied precisely with that of a fine old man who'd been 
sailmaker of the ship until that voyage and had lived in that 
cabin but had been left at home in Mariehamn to die. When 
she knew that, the stowaway said. she’d go mad if she stayed 
there. The captain said she was mad, anyway, to stow away in 
his ship and stay in the cabin she would. 


Meantime we passed at last far south of New Zealand, the 
wet, light airs raining fog out of the sails upon us and our 
progress no better than a Portuguese man-o’-war. Where was 
the Beatrice? We'd seen not a sign of her since sailing day, and 
all hands gloomily forecast that she’d already got round the 
Horn. How could we have any luck, with this blasted woman 
aboard? Everybody knew women were bad luck at sea, and 
parsons, and sailing on Fridays. We hadn't sailed on a Friday 
and there wasn’t a sky pilot within a thousand miles, but we 
had woman enough to last for six voyages. 

But then the west winds piped up, and having piped, began 
to play mightily upon the organ of our great ship’s taut and 
splendid rigging. The ship picked up her skirts and ran along— 
at first quietly, under a press of sail; then splendidly, with some 
of the lesser kites made fast; then magnificently, under full 
tops'ls, and at last dangerously, down to a few rags of sails, 
with the whole vast area of the tormented sea down there a 
frightening chaos of wind-torn and gale-tormented water. The 
giant seas raced at us out of the murk astern, a mile or more 
from crest to crest, so huge that the big ship, falling into the 
troughs, was becalmed a moment by the sea astern blocking off 
the wind; and the gale screamed and the spume flew and the 
wind picked up whole crests of seas and flung them aboard. Good 
ship! She was strong and able and worthy to run in the seas 
down there. The wind was fair. These were the conditions she 
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had been built for, and the long, high poop kept off the greatest 
weight of water. Fighting her sails aloft with her too-small crew 
was a hellish business; de Cloux hung on to what sail he could, 
and drove and drove. A week, a fortnight, three weeks the gales 
screamed, and we raced onwards. In nineteen days we had raced 
from the longitude of New Zealand to around Cape Horn, 
making up for the long stagnation in the Tasman Sea. Nobody 
gave a thought to the stowaway, or to anything else extraneous. 
There was work enough for everyone, and more than enough. 
The Cecilie was a brute to steer; often it took four of us just 
to hold the wheel, and once she threw a German apprentice 
right over the wheel with a kick of the helm and wrenched his 
shoulder blades. She was without labor-saving devices of any 
kind except capstans, which were worked by hand. She'd been 
a Nord-Lloyd schoolship, and as such was deliberately designed 
to make as much work as possible for all the boys that could be 
jammed into her. 

In three weeks, she sailed nearly 6,000 miles. Then she 
stopped and wallowed and rolled around in the horse latitudes 
of the south Atlantic, that trying zone of variable winds and 
calms which intervenes between the west winds and the perma- 
nent trades. We were there three weeks, while the stowaway 
got to work again and the mate dared not go below and the 
third mate became dopier and dopier. In the Swedish ship, 
back at Port Lincoln, there’d been some who said that Captain 
de Cloux could troll, that he was one of those Finns with super- 
natural powers oyer the wind and sea. Well, if he was, he didn’t 
use them very much. We stagnated and rolled about for days, 
and nobody was pleased. 

Still there was no sign of the Beatrice, which was something— 
no sign of any of the other twenty ships in the race, either, for 
our particular contest with the Beatrice was only a side-issue 
of the main event. Ships had sailed from the Gulf and from 
Sydney ahead of the pair of us; we should see something of them 
in calms. Calms bring sailing ships together, not storms. This 
calm lasted for days, and we saw nothing. The cold-blooded 
albatross dropped back into the zone of storms and wild open 
seas he loves so well; no birds came to take his place. Sometimes 
whales blew, and the porpoise and the dolphin sought their 
meals, and sometimes made a meal for us. Porpoise steaks aren't 
bad when you have no other, and a dolphin steak is succulent 
enough when there aren’t any swordfish around. 


As for that, we weren't doing too badly for fresh 
food, for with a grain cargo aboard the Finns 
carried eight or nine live hogs, and one was 
slaughtered every fortnight. When a hog was 
killed, nothing was wasted. 

On the Line we were stuck in calms again, 
though not for long. There we met the Swedish four-master 
C. B. Pedersen which had sailed many days before us, from 
Sydney, a thousand miles nearer to Cape Horn. We approached 
her closely and had a good “gam,” putting out boats and visit- 
ing, and our orchestra played music for them in the evenings. 
They were incredulous when we told them of our girl stow- 
away and rowed across for a look. Our Captain wanted them 
to have her but there were no takers. They didn’t want a young 
woman to explain away when they came in. 

They told us they'd seen nothing of the Beatrice either, and 
they'd been long enough on the Line to see anything that was 
ahead of us a week. It looked, then, as if Beatrice might after 
all be astern. We wouldn't know until we came in, for we had 
no such thing as radio. The grain ships sailed to the last without 
benefit of modern improvements. The big schoolship had had 
radio, electric light, refrigeration (on a small scale) and so forth 
when she was bought to Aaland, but the Aalanders took those 
things out as a cause of unnecessary expenditure. The Aalanders 
believed in getting a ship down to her bare bones; but they 
knew how to look after them. For her real needs, the Cecilie 
was not starved. It was a pleasure to be without radio. 

We were out ninety-six days before at last we came into 
Falmouth Bay, and the stowaway had most of the afterguard 
reduced to nervous wrecks. The Captain kept up a determined 
campaign to break the young woman down and get at the truth 
of how she came aboard, and at last, on the ninetieth day, he 
succeeded. At any rate he got the story, though it was not’ from 
the woman. It was the Finn second mate who broke down and 
admitted his part in helping her to come aboard. The one who 
came worst out of it, though, was the burly chief mate. It turned 
out that he had told her to stow away, never for a moment, he 


said, thinking she would do it. At least, that was his story. 

After that, relations aft were pretty bad. It was as well we 
were only another week at sea. When we got in, the mate hurried 
off posthaste to Finland to reach his fiancee there before the 
stowaway reports did. As for the Captain, even the blasted stow- 
away was forgotten when we anchored in Falmouth Bay, for 
we learned that the Beatrice was not there and had been last 
heard of signaling St. Helena after a slowish passage around 
Good Hope, the way I'd gone in the Bellands years before. 

She was 114 days. Poor Beatrice! If she’d gone the other way, 
she would have won. 

That stowaway had one good effect, when at last some rela- 
tives in England came forward to vouch for her and take her 
from the immigration officials’ hands—and ours. Her story 
made the headlines up and down the world—or some of it did. 
The newspaper boys, never interested in the big ships before, 
came crowding down suddenly realizing that this grain race of 
the last windjammers was a stirring and romantic thing. The 
grain race really began from then, as far as the public was con- 
cerned, though it had been going on for years. 

But the strangest thing was the sequel to the moans of the 
stowaway over that old’ mariner who, she said, kept trying to 
get into her bunk away down near Cape Horn. A letter from 
Mariehamn told the Captain that the old sailmaker had died 
there the yery night the old man first came to her cabin. 


I don’t know. It’s a queer yarn, But the facts stand. Our 
stowaway certainly knew nothing of the dead sailmaker, and 
she just as certainly could describe him down to the smallest 
detail. The dates were right, too; there was no doubt about it. 

Not only had we the beating of the Beatrice in our ninety- 
six-day run, but it was the best passage of the year. We had 
won the grain race, too. Some Swedish underwriters and a group 
of owners, in Gothenburg and Stockholm, had put up a cup 
and another trophy. Erikson put up nothing, except some moans 
at the expenditure of sail cloth, for de Cloux had blown out a 
few sails. But we got the cup and the trophy; nobody ever put a 
cup up for the grain race again. 

‘That was the year the lovely Danish training ship Kjbenhayn 
went missing. She was the greatest ship of them all and the 
newest and best, for she'd been built expensively and with 
great care since the end of the war. She was schoolship for the 
Danish East Asiatic Line, out of Copenhagen. She was a power- 
ful, great five-masted bark, more than 4,000 tons. She had radio 
and all the other aids she could be given. But she just sailed 
out and was swallowed up by the sea. No 
radio came from her. Nothing. Nothing 
ever did, and her fate is still unknown. A 
parson turned up once from Tristan da 
Cunha with some yarn of seeing a five- 
masted bark drift by, in obvious difficulties, 
off that island. But it turned out he 
wouldn’t know a five-masted bark from an 
unmasted garbage scow, and on the date 
he gave, the four-masted bark Ponape had 
logged herself as passing close to Tristan, 
in no difficulties at all. 

How was it that a great ship like that 
could just sail out, in these days, and dis- 
appear? She was in magnificent order. 
There seemed no reason why she should 
suddenly founder, and if she did, surely 
some boats could get away, someone sur- 
vive. The Danes spent money for years 
trying to trace her or news of her and 
tracked down every rumor. But her fate is 
still one of the mysteries of the sea. On the 
whole, the grain race was a lucky one; not 
many ships went missing, though the Nor- 
wegian bark Janna never came in either, 
and no news was ever learned of her, Later, 
the German schoolship Admiral Karp- 
fanger went down without a trace, too, 
somewhere near the Horn. 

It is easy enough. There is often ice. A 
very small berg could bring a great square- 
rigger stumbling in her stride and sail her 
right on under. No ship had other than 
one small collision bulkhead, right for’ard; 
a crash into ice would rip the plates out, 


and down she’d go. Her boats would have to be lashed down 
to keep them aboard in that wild weather; lifeboats were never 
taken very seriously as a line of defense in a Cape Horn sailer, 
anyway. 

But the Kjbenhayn was high out of the water when she 
went; she was in ballast, outward bound for grain. If she had 
collided with ice, there surely should have been time to get a 
boat away, or send out a distress signal, if the batteries were 
not all run down. It is my guess that she capsized, for all those 
great five-masters were tender ships. If she capsized, there’d be 
no time for prayers. 

There were some lean years for the old windjammers after 
the Harzogin Cecilie-Beatrice race. The Beatrice herself went 
to the scrap heap not long afterward. So did several of the other 
ships, for by that time only the largest carriers could survive. 
It cost just as much to run a sailer loading 3,000 tons as one 
lifting 5,000. Gustaf Erikson searched the ports of the world 
for any in the latter category, but found precious few of them. 
The Cape Horner was well on the way toward extinction, even 
at the turn of the decade. 

I shipped out next in a full-rigger named Grace Harwar, last 
full-rigged ship in the Erikson Line. (All his other deepwater- 
men were barks.) She was a good-looking lady with a hoodoo 
that she’d had ever since a youthful master of her had had to 
bury his young wife in her ballast on a run back from Chile 
toward Australia’s Newcastle for coal. She'd killed a man a 
voyage ever since—washed them overboard, dropped them out 
of the rigging, or dropped some of her rigging on to them, or 
knocked off their heads when straining wires carried away. 
‘There was a yarn of a headless man who used to climb inboard 
on her forecastle head of a stormy night when the moon was 
high, carrying his bloody head under his arm and looking for 
the mate. I never saw him myself, though I kept a wary eye 
open many a night. It gets easy to believe in things like that on 
a long voyage; alone on the lookout on the forecastle head, 
there are countless queer noises. 

When I joined the ship Grace Harwar she was on a three- 
year voyage round the world which began with a lift of coal 
from the Bristol Channel to Luderitz Bay in southwest Africa 
and ended with a tragic run in the grain race from South 
Australia round the Horn to Ireland. In between, she'd loaded 
guano at a hell island off the coast of Peru for delivery in 
Wilmington, North Carolina, where many of her crew had the 
sense to jump ship. Her sailmaker had died of fever at the 
guano island; the ammonia fumes from the foul bird dung had 
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rotted her running rigging; she’d broken her captain’s legs on 
a wild night off Luderitz Bay. She was a dog with a bad name; 
but she suited me, at the time. I was able seaman. She had only 
six of us, and seven ordinaries and boys. Some were college 
boys who'd come for the adventure, signing on in Wilmington 
and off in Australia; there they were replaced by a couple of 
blokes off the farm and a Negro cook who'd run from the bark 
Penang and been picked up by the cops. White sailors can 
desert all they like in Australian ports—or used to be able to— 
and nobody bothers much about them. But there is a power- 
ful color-bar. 

We sailed with a gutful of grain from a place called Wallaroo, 
up Spencer Gulf. Somehow we didn’t notice that the crew 
added up to thirteen before we sailed. Not that it made much 
difference. She was a hoodoo anyway. We were the last square- 
rigger to sail that season, and the last to arrive, too. At first 
things went all right, and we passed the south of Tasmania 
without much trouble. The ship was badly undermanned and 
short of food, right from the start, but like so many of those 
Finns, there was a surprisingly good spirit aboard her. Maybe 
there's something to be said for having only youngsters in the 
crew. There's no old grouch to turn into a trouble-raising sea 
lawyer. The boys don’t know the answers, but they know their 
work. Or they damn soon learn it. And there’s so few of them, 
and aboard a ship like that the work is so heavy, constant and 

_ obviously necessary for the very survival of the ship that there's 

no funny business about it. No talking back. Generally the 
mates were good fellows. That mate in the Herzogin Cecilie 
was an exception, and he was all right when he grew up. 


The mates and master in the ship Grace Harwar 
regarded the crew, long before the end of that 
long voyage, as fellow-occupants of the same fox- 
hole. It was winter when we left Australia, winter 
when we were off the Horn. Instead of the usual 
month or so for that run, we were two months. 
Before we were out three weeks, gales up from the antarctic 
ice drove us round the north of New Zealand’s South Island, and 
we lost 500 miles. Then a young fellow was killed in the rigging, 
the inevitable sacrifice. He was an Australian ordinary seaman 
who'd come along for the experience and to get some pictures. 
She killed him by dropping the fore t’gallant yard on him when 
he was at work aloft, 4 o’clock one bitter, rain-filled morning. 
We were setting the fore upper t’gallant at the time by the 
capstan; the guano-rotted halliards carried away. He hadn't a 
chance. The yard pinned him up there, and it took us hours to 
get him down out of the rigging. We brought him down on a 
gantline which was hurriedly rigged. The ship rolled and 
lurched and stumbled along and the motion up aloft was very 
great. She jumped across great seas and rolled until both rails 
went under, one after the other, steadily. She reeled like a 
drunken man. All this motion was increased a hundredfold 
in her high rigging, and bringing that body down from the 
t’gallant yards was an eerie, dreadful job I for one am not 
likely to forget. It was dark, of course, but sometimes a watery 
moon looked out, and the phosphorescence from the foam along 
the old ship’s sides threw up a ghostly light. 

We didn’t know it was just a body, until we got it to the 
deck. It took hours. There the Captain was waiting. He took 
one look, felt the heart. 

“He is dead,” he said, as if he were not greatly surprised. 

On the previous grain race she'd sailed in, the Grace Harwar 
had washed two men overboard, It is easy enough. The sea 
just lopped aboard and knocked them down, and then she 
dipped her lee rail under and they rolled overboard. They were 
dressed heavily, in oilskins and sea boots. There was no hope 
of saving them. Nothing was seen, once they’d gone outboard. 
Probably they went down like stones, unconscious from a knock 
against the steel stanchions or the bitts as she rolled. 

We buried our shipmate from the poop next day, backing 
the mainyard briefly while the southeast wind howled and 
_moaned, and the rain wept down upon us. As is the Aalands 
custom, the captain addressed a funeral speech to the corpse. 
It was a remarkable oration. Those windjammer men were 
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simple men, but they had much time to think. After a few 
years of windjamming about the turbulent face of the watery 
globe, they had figured out something of a philosophy to live 
by. Otherwise they went mad, or had DT’s. There were a few 
drinking men among them. One I remember in a ship I won't 
name, who used to grab an ax and go flailing about trying to 
kill green foxes in the cabin. He smashed the saloon furniture 
to pieces and had to be removed in a straitjacket when the 
ship came in. Others turned morose and kept themselves to 
themselves for weeks on end. 

It was a strain on a man, running an undermanned windbag 
in the great grain race. Race it might be, to the outward world, 
and a few of the better ships could make a storming go of it. 
But for 50-year-old steel full-riggers off the Horn with a handful 
of boys in midwinter, it was more like a grim survival. 

She sprang a leak off the Horn. Things had been going fairly 
well for a day or two, with west winds and good progress—or 
good for her. She was green with moss and barnacles below the 
waterline, for she hadn't been in a drydock for more than two 
years. Her best speed was about nine knots, though normally 
she was not a poor sailer. She was short of canvas, and some of 
the yards were bare because there were no sails left to bend 
there. The forecastle doors would not close properly, and the 
deck head leaked. Her forecastle was a box of a house on deck 
with twenty-odd shelves of bunks. Abaft that was the galley, and 
a tiny hutch of a cabin for the petty officers. (She had none of 
them.) Then the donkey-room. She had no ‘prentices. Perhaps 
even old Erikson would not send apprentices in her. 

When she leaked, we had to pump. Pumping any ship is a 
lousy business. Pumping a steel ship is endless toil, nerve rack- 
ing and dispiriting. You don’t know how bad the leak is. For- 
tunately, that one was not too bad. We had to pump her every 
watch, but the water did not gain. What was bad about it was 
that some of the grain was wet, down in the hold, and after a 
while it began to swell and to rot, and give off a foul gas which 
belched up through the hold ventilators and made us sick. It 
was so strong it began to burn the paint off the bulwarks. There 
was nothing we could do about it. 

All this long time our second mate had been acting a bit 
strange. He was a sensitive young man, who had been in the 
ship four years, and in a full-rigged one called Pampa before 
that. He’d been at the wheel in the Pampa one wild night off 
the Horn when she rolled a whole watch overboard and raced 
on leaving them to drown. He couldn't do anything about it. 
Nobody could. The mate in charge of the watch had gone with 
them, and the lookout had been called down from the fore- 
castle head to lend a hand, They were at the fore braces, in 
the dangerous waist of the ship, and she had no life nets to 
keep them inboard. The sea was vicious, racing murderous 
high. She was deep-laden with a gut of nitrate; nothing could 
keep the sea outboard. It rolled over her as if she were a half- 
tide rock. It was dangerous to work in her wet waist; but the 
men had to go there. In those old ships, the heavy braces by 
means of which the trim of the yards was controlled all led 
to the rails in the waist. When the wind changed, the braces 
had to be hauled to trim the yards in order that the sails might 
present the best possible airfoil. 


So the watch went to the fore braces; and the ship rolled 
her side under; and when she came up again, the watch just 
wasn’t there. Nothing was there. The braces, empty, streamed 
back over the side. Our second mate thought he heard a scream 
as strong men drowned—strong men he had to leave in the 
wake of the running ship, he alone aware of what had hap- 
pened. Through the long night, he had to steer, fighting to 
keep the ship to her course that she would not fall into the 
trough of the sea and dismast herself. He could not leave the 
wheel to call anybody. There was no one else to summon aid. 

In the early hours of the morning, wandering on deck to 
see why they had not been called, the members of the other 
watch found him there, gibbering at the wheel. He had been 
there nine hours. He had been 17 years old when he went to the 
wheel the previous evening. Now he seemed nearer 37. 

And now, in the hell-ship Grace Harwar down here again 
where the Pampa’s watch lay drowned—and the watches, and 
all hands, of many another sailing-ship besides—our second 
mate began to hear screams in the night again. The savage life 
of the hard-run sailing-ship got on his nerves. He blamed him- 
self for the death of Walker, the Australian ordinary seaman _ 
who'd been killed in our rigging, though he was in no way to 


blame. The rotten gear was to blame—that, and the ordinary 
hazards of the life. Yet it was he who had given the order to hoist 
away on the rotten halliards, he who had sent Walker aloft. 

The greater part of the Grace Harwar’s running rigging was 
rotten that voyage. Nothing could be done about it. She didn’t 
carry cordage enough to put right all that needed putting 
right, nor had she the men to do the work. The second mate 
began to fear to send us aloft, lest someone else be killed. Fear 
breeds fear; the boys grew nervous. There were further acci- 
dents, narrow escapes. Always the blood of Walker, stained 
deeply into the fore topgallant sail, reminded the second mate 
and all of us of the tragedy we most wanted to forget. Life must 
go on; those who are left, for their own sanity, must put out 
of their minds thoughts of those who have gone. 


But the second mate could put nothing out of 
his mind—not from the Pampa, not from the 
Grace Harwar. He had worked too hard and too 
long in those ships without respite and without 
rest. He knew no other life. The wind screamed, 
and the ship staggered slowly upon her leaking 
way with the hideous gases from the rotting grain belching back 
over her; and there was not even a square meal. Out of the 
black nights demons screamed, and the flying spume, raw with 
antarctic ice, was a cold smack in the face. No one had a dry 
stitch left, for the forecastle and the poop were alike washed 
out. Skins were so wet and raw that we began to wonder whether 
they were waterproof any longer; socks pulled off brought the 
skin with them. Fingers opened into dreadful cuts which refused 
to heal. Sea cuts, the fellows called them; they were accepted, 
as part of the life. Sea cut, boils, sleeplessness, hunger, wet, 
cold, accidents—even death. 

But madness was another thing. 

One day the second mate came along to us, his small watch, 
where we were at work beneath the forecastle head making 
baggy-wrinkle, out of the worst of the weather for the time 
being. He looked strained and ghastly. 

“I’m going mad,” he said. “Come aft, boys. I’m going to kill 
myself.” 

Just like that, quite quietly: I saw him look aloft at the 
stains from the blood of Walker. Then he led the way aft. We 
followed, wondering. What now? Good God, what now? 

The captain was on the poop. He was a small, quiet man, 
more like a curate in appearance than master of one of the last 
Cape Horners. He had a gentle voice, except in gales. c 

As our strange procession passed under the boat skids abaft 
the main fife-rail, the second mate began to shout to the captain 
that he was no longer responsible for his watch, and a lot of 
gibberish about the ghosts from the Pampa, and Walker's 
death, and how he couldn't send us aloft any more for fear 
we'd all be killed, and he couldn’t go on living with that on 
his mind. He had to send us aloft while 
he kept the watch. All right, now he was 
through. Through! 

He walked to the rail and leapt over 
the side, and his scream as he hit the cold 
sea was dreadful to hear. 

All this happened so quickly that we 
had scarcely taken in just what was going 
on, until he jumped over the high rail and 
was gone. The weather was not good; the 
ship was running hard, and the wind 
roaring. 

“Down helm! Back the main yard!” 
roared the captain, without a second’s 
hesitation, though it was dangerous to 
bring the running ship up into the wind 
lest she be dismasted. 

All hands came tumbling out; the ship 
was brought up and lay wallowing bru- 
tally across the scend of the sea, flinging 
herself down into the troughs and shaking 
herself like a bad-tempered dog. The boats 
were lashed down, and there was no quick 
way of getting one overboard. No falls 
were rove, for the rope had been used for 
something considered to be more impor- 
tant. There was nothing in the boats save 
some oars. We had had no boat drill. 
(Boat drill and grain ships didn’t mix.) 
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But we got falls rove off in double-quick time, and a boat 
was swung out. There was no need to ask for yolunteers. The 
mate took the steering oar; six of us jumped in, forgetting it 
was nearing nightfall, forgetting the ugly leer of the rising 
wind, forgetting the stories we had heard of the Swede bark 
Staut which had sent a boat back to pick up a boy and lost the 
boat and everyone, and the ship Brabloch which had done the 
same, and the Finn Glenard and a dozen more. We jumped in 
and in a few seconds were away on the crest of a giant sea, 
looking for our second mate. 

For a while, the quest seemed hopeless. The albatrosses, we 
hoped, might give us a lead, for they often attack a man over- 
board; but they came and circled over us. We tried to follow 
the ship’s wake back, as a guide; but the sailing ship, without 
the floundering propeller of the steamer to disturb the sea, 
leaves little wake, even running heavily. In the troughs, we 
could not see at all; on the crests, our horizon was bounded by - 
the third sea from us. 

Still the mate kept up his quest. We strained at the oars, 
saying nothing. But we all thought the same. That second mate 
of ours hadn’t a chance. Well, he’d said he was going to kill 
himself, hadn’t he? But he was a likeable poor devil. He was a 
good fellow. He'd have been all right if the blasted ship hadn’t 
worn him down—that damnable ship which looked so lovely 
but was a stinking murderess at heart. Callous and deceitful old 
full-rigger! Yet she still looked lovely, when we could see her, 
rolling there. She'd have made a glorious picture for a Christ- 
mas calendar. : 

It began to rain. Big, solid drops of rain, cold as that ship 
was cold. We had no oilskins. The sea all around us looked a 
dismal place to die in. I'd not thought of it that way before. 

Then in the day's last light we saw him. We saw the second 
mate, lying motionless in a lifebuoy which had been thrown. 
His pale blue shirt and long blond hair were washing out upon 
the sea. So we found him, but he looked far gone. It was as 
much as we could do to haul him inboard. He was alive, poor 
devil. Maybe it would have been better for him if he had not 
been, for we had still near a hundred days of that passage to 
survive. 

One hundred days! She was nearly five months at sea, before 
at last, a rusted, barnacled, but not bedraggled wreck, we drifted 
into the Cove of Cork and asked for orders. We'd had scurvy, for 
our food had almost all gone. We'd lived upon the grain brought 
up from the hold, beaten with belaying pins and made into a 
gruel. We'd tried to signal steamers when we met them in the 
Rio lane upon the Line, and they’d turned from us. We were out 
four months and more before we met a steamer that would help 
us; of the other sailing ships in the race, we'd seen nothing at all. 

Race, did I say? We weren’t racing! Not that voyage. To 
come in at all was enough—to come in and be gone forever 
from that hoodoo ship, and all her kind. The hundred days of 


“You know, Ed, when you think that our pioneering grand- 
fathers depended on this sort of thing solely for ,their 
food supply ... you realize times haven’t changed so much.” 
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caring for the insane second mate, of pumping, of hunger and 
distress of mind, was enough, I thought, to last me a lifetime. So 
I went down to London from Glasgow, where the ship was 
ordered to discharge, and got me a job in Fleet Street, and the 
Grace Harwar was sold for breaking up not long afterward. 

Within a year or two, I was back at sea. In the grain race 
again. But this time it was as owner—part-owner—and in the 
afterguard, the privileged who live in the poop and work 
harder, worry more and get wetter than the jackshites of the 
forecastle where I'd been for years. I became an owner through 
no merit or earnings of my trials at sea. I’d written some books 
about these voyages; to my surprise, they were best-sellers in 
the United States and round the world. I had some dough. The 
proper thing to do with it, I thought, was to buy a ship. It had 
come from the sea, Now it could go back to the sea. 

So Ruben de Cloux and I bought a great four-master from 
the German house of Laeisz, in Hamburg, in 1931, and with a 
small Anglo-Finnish syndicate financing the enterprise, put her 
in the grain trade under the flag of Finland. The Finnish was 
about the only flag under which it was possible to operate, then. 
We knew how Gustaf Erikson ran his fleet. De Cloux had been 
his commodore-master for years. Well, what he could do, we 
could. The ship we bought was the bark Parma, a former nitrater 
from round the Horn. She was big, but she was not brutish. She 
could carry a big cargo, sail well enough with a comparatively 
small sail area and would not require too large a crew. More 
important than all those things, she was in excellent order, had 
a full inventory and she cost us only about $10,000. The 
segelschiffshafen in Hamburg that day we bought her was bar- 
gain basement, for us. But you could buy big steamers then for 
next to nothing. The depression was running hot and strong. 
What use was property, if it couldn’t earn anything? If you 
couldn’t afford to keep it? 

But we knew what we were at. De Cloux took command him- 
self, and we got a nucleus of crew from Aaland, We needed only 
eight or ten. So long as you had a good nucleus, you could 
handle one of those big ships well with a bunch of boys. The 
thing to avoid was some old rat of a sea lawyer to tell them 
how badly off they were. If they didn’t know, it didn’t bother 
them, and the life made men of them mighty fast. Damned 
good men, too. So we got together the necessary mates and 
tradesmen—sailmaker, carpenter, cook, bosun, steward—and a 
couple of A.B.’s, shipped all the apprentices we could find 
(which was about a dozen), at a thousand reischmarks apiece, 
cleaned the ship up a bit and towed down the Elbe bound 
directly toward Spencer Gulf for orders. 

In an old sailing ship you're always bound toward, not to a 
place. Maybe you won’t get there. 


But more important than the crew and stores and sails and 
all that, we had a charter. The financial setup in a sailing ship 
then was just the same as any other ship—she had to bring in 
more than was spent upon her, or she’d go to the bankruptcy 
courts. Well, we had a small investment in her, for a start. 
Erikson didn’t insure any of his ships but took the risk himself 
and so saved the premiums. But we'd only the one ship, so we 
insured her. That didn’t cost much. Crew costs were reasonable. 
Half the crew paid us to come along. We did, however, give 
them something back. We paid A.B.’s the ruling rates of Aaland, 
which was about $20 a month. Ordinary seamen got $12, and 
apprentices $5. (In most Limeys they used to get nothing.) We 
didn’t stint the food. There was full and plenty for everybody, 
and we carried live hogs to provide a bit of fresh meat. 

Our heavy expenses were paying for loading and unloading 
the cargo. When a sailing ship accepted a charter to go out to 
Spencer Gulf (or anywhere else), she undertook, for the con- 
sideration of the freight paid to her, to put herself where a 
cargo could be loaded, load it and pay for all stowage and 
everything that was done to the cargo aboard, sail the stuff to 
England, deliver it, and pay for getting it out of the ship again. 
Loading and unloading could be expensive items, especially as 
the unions wouldn't allow the ship’s people to help much. We 
could hope, too, for one freight only in the year, and we had 
to sail around the whole world to collect that. It had to cover 
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every expense, and these were considerable—upkeep of sails 
and gear, hire of tugs and pilots, wages of crew, fines on the 
ship for having deserters and stowaways and other criminals, 
drydocking, lay-up costs while she was earning nothing, pur- 
chase of ballast and so on. If you didn’t earn a damn sight 
more than you paid out, you would soon have no ship. 

Well, we hired no tugs we could ayoid, and we took no pilots. 
We couldn’t get around the deserter fines, because the authori- 
ties in Australia kept too strict a watch and had us too carefully 
tabulated. But a stowaway or two could slip through their 
fingers if no one was looking. We marooned four of the hooli- 
gans, who came up from the forepeak on the third day out from 
Hamburg, when the big bark was thrashing around the North 
Sea. That was a tough time, with the green crew. The 'prentices 
staggered about the decks green to the gills, sick and depressed 
and tired. The two-watch system, the strange food, the incessant 
wet and cold and savage work and the unintelligible orders got 
them down. But we kept them at it. In a sailing ship there can 
be no giving in. It might have been tough, for a while; but it 
was the only possible course. It did them good. In a’ week, they 
were better sailors than they would ever have been in a year 
of trade-wind Sundays or a dozen cruises aboard a powered 
vessel. In a month, by the time we reached the Line, they were 
first-rate. On the second voyage, we could rate half our boys up 
to able seamen. 


We raced out to Australia the old, old way, in a 
wide swing through the trades and along with 
the wild west winds through the roaring forties. 
Ninety-six days. We hadn't pressed her. She was 
a good ship. We had a lot to learn about her. 

There were twenty other big sailing ships load- 
ing grain in the Gulf that season. Among them, the Parma was 
a dark horse. The crack Herzogin Cecilie was among them, and 
the Archibald Russell, which could give a good account of her- 
self. Nobody thought we'd win, though de Cloux’s reputation 
stood high. He’d won every time he had the Herzogin Cecilie; 
for years, nobody’d bettered her time. The Parma was a big 
carrier, an ex-Anglo-American case-oil lumper to the Far East 
prior to her German nitrate days. She was not designed for speed. 
How could she have a chance against the Herzogin Cecilie? 

Well, perhaps she had and perhaps she hadn't. This time we 
were as interested in dividends as in speed. We owned the ship, 
now; we'd have to pay for blown-out sails and take the rap for 
accidents. We didn't intend there should be any of these. 

We took our cargo at a port where there was no jetty. So 
far, so good. Loading was cheap there, for there were no dues 
and the stevedores had to live aboard. Not caring much for 
that, they worked hard. We were soon loaded. We sailed the 
same day as the crack Pamir, and stood at once along the hard 
road toward the Horn. It was still the same hard-driving old 
de Cloux, principal owner of the ship or not; he was determined 
that whatever else happened, the Pamir should not beat us. In 
command of her was a master who had once been his mate; 
many of the masters in that fleet had served as mates under 
de Cloux, and he wasn’t going to let any ex-mate beat him. 

So we raced, despite the bills and the blown-out sails. The 
wind piped up good and hard from the west, and we drove and 
drove. She ran sometimes with her maindeck mostly under- 
water, but she was good and strong. After the Grace Harwar, 
she was like the Queen Elizabeth. No leaks, good gear, good 
food, even enough crew, for cadets had come down from the 
States to join her in Australia, paying good dollars to work like 
hell. As a former Laeisz Cape Horner, she was well fitted for 
those harsh latitudes. Life nets, life lines of all sorts, plenty of 
labor-saving gear. Her sails were good, and there were plenty 
of them. 

De Cloux soon settled down to drive the guts out of the great 
four-poster, and all hands were out to help him, But near the 
Horn, he damn near sailed her under. The art of getting the 
best out of a big sailing ship running for the Horn is to know 
when to shorten down, when to heave her to. Heaving those 
ships to is rarely done; but when it’s necessary, it’s too bad if 
it's been neglected. A shipmaster should know when the rising 
wind and sea are likely to reach their maximum, and when 
conditions are such that they may rise to hurricane force. 
De Cloux slipped, that time. We are all human. He hated to 
waste a fair wind. 

About midnight of a stormy day a great sea, larger than all 
its predecessors and just rising up and up out of sheer cussed- 


ness, swept over our poop and all but overwhelmed us. The 
poop of a sailing ship is sacred. No sea should break there. They 
can sweep over her maindeck all they like; but the poop is her 
brains, her head, which she must keep above water. And now 
this green and murderous sea swept right over us. It knocked 
down the boys at the wheel (and would have drowned them if 
she hadn’t had a stout steel whaleback wheelhouse), swept away 
the compasses so they couldn’t steer, stove in skylights, chart- 
house, boats, and swept along the length of her, pressing her 
down. With no one at the wheel, the ship yawed wildly as a 
running ship will; the yaw was not corrected, for there was no 
one left just then to do it. And so the great ship fell across the 
wind into the trough of the sea and rolled and swung like the 
weight on the end of a horrible pendulum, with the sea smash- 
ing at the hatches and making a clean sweep over her, and the 
thunder of her blown-out canvas roaring even above the noise 
of the gale. 

Well, I thought as I struggled out of the jigger rigging where 
I'd galloped out of reach of the sea, now I know what happens 
to some of the missing ships, anyway. A smashing-in of the 
hatches; a partial dismasting, with the steel masts ripping the 
decks and allowing the water down below—these things were 
final and they could happen fast. Maybe they were happening to 
us, now. 

By the grace of God our hatches stood. They'd been built up 
with breakwaters against just such a crisis, and balks of lumber 
lashed with chains and wire protected them against the worst 
weight of the sea. A ship is very vulnerable in her hatches. 
Aloft, the blowing out of the sails saved us our masts. A rag or 
two still stood; she was braced up and gotten out of the trough 
and brought up to the sea with her shoulder to it, like an 
albatross asleep, to lie out the storm. That was what we should 
have done in the first place, but Ruben de Cloux wasn’t used 
to heaving-to in a four-masted bark. 

We were lucky, that night. We'd hurt some boys, suffered a 
lot of deck damage, blown out $5,000 worth of sails. But she’d 
lost nobody overboard, and she'd suffered no vital damage. We 
could repair the decks and sew new sails. 

So in the morning, we put the helm up and raced on again, 
but under shorter canvas now, and warier. The great gale lasted 
for five days, and we wondered whether we were the only ship 
in the grain race which had been caught with our pants down. 
Later on, we learned we were not. The Swede bark C. B. Peder- 
sen took such a hammering that she had to run for Panama in 
distress and could no longer face the Horn, and the Melbourne 
suffered grievous damage. 

After that, we came around the Horn without further inci- 
dent, and stood up through both Atlantics with average winds. 
Sometimes you feel it is a long, long haul, the whole way across 
the south Pacific—6,000 miles of it—and then eight or nine 
thousand miles more swinging through the full length and width 
of both Atlantics. It is an uphill fight, 
from the Horn to the Line. Somehow that 
latitude is hard to make. 

In the north Atlantic there was a lot of 
calm. On the eighty-sixth day at sea, we 
sighted another bark, the first we'd seen of 
the twenty we knew were racing with us. 
She never came closer than within twelve 
miles of us. Mostly she was between fifteen 
and twenty miles away. It was a Saturday, 
and Saturday afternoon was a_ holiday 
aboard the Finns. So were Sundays, weather 
permitting. The weather then was very 
good. So we put out a lifeboat and rowed 
across nineteen miles to visit the other ship. 
We found she was our rival Pamir and her 
officers were not pleased to see us at all. 
They had thought Parma was far astern. 
But they swallowed their chagrin, and 
were welcoming enough. We had a “gam” 
aboard, whale-ship style, for an hour or 
two, and then pulled back to our own ship 
through the night. We were away twelve 
hours. Few masters save de Cloux would 
have countenanced such a thing; but 
the man had an uncanny sense of the 
weather. It was off the Azores, and when 
an anticyclone sets in there, it sticks 
around, The long pull was safe enough; 
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but I never did another of that kind, or heard of it from others. 

We were 103 days at sea before we came to our order-port 
that passage. Pamir dropped her pick in the Cove of Cork at 
the same time and claimed the race. But we'd sailed farther. 
We reckoned we'd won, though there was a fight or two about 
it for years afterward. There was nothing in the victory save 
the honor—no bounties, no bonus, no cup, no increase in the 
freights. But we were very pleased that our big ship romped 
home the winner on her first grain voyage, against all the Erik- 
son cracks and the Swedish schoolships. The Herzogin Cecilie 
that year was 108 days. 

Financially we did all right, too. Our freight was worth 
nearly $40,000 and the investment in the ship was only $10,000. 
Apart from that broaching-to, we had no accidents. Our total 
outgo was about $30,000. So we had the cost of the ship back, 
first voyage, and won the grain race besides. 


Next year, bowling out to South Australia for grain again, 
our Parma shook the fleet by racing back to Europe in the 
astonishing time of eighty-three days. It was the best passage 
of the century. We couldn't go wrong. If de Cloux could troll— 
as his rivals said he could—he certainly did a good job of it 
that voyage. Alongside the Herzogin Cecilie and ships like that, 
our Parma was not fast, and that year the Germans had put 
their crack ships Priwall and Padua in, to show the Finns where 
they got off. Priwall and Padua could normally sail rings around 
our Parma—but not with de Cloux. The Priwall was 100 days, 
and the Herzogin Cecilie was 115. 

We grinned a bit, quietly. Out in Port Victoria where we 
were all loading together, there was considerable jealousy of 
old de Cloux and our Parma. It showed up, sometimes. There 
were wild parties aboard the Erikson ships, but we were never 
invited. There was a bit of bombastic stuff, aboard one of the 
Germans, and the young master from the Cecilie showed up 
one day in tow of a Swedish baroness who was a passenger in 
his ship, and threw some parties. We were not there, though 
that master was well known to us and so were all the others. 
There was many a ball that season in the ‘tweendecks or the long 
poops of the fine old ships lying in Spencer Gulf; our Parma 
had no ballrooms. Remembering that stowaway from the Her- 
zogin Cecilie, young women on the loose or in quest of mates 
were not encouraged to come aboard. We anchored seven miles 
out, and links with the shore were few. 

Old de Cloux had his daughter, Ruby, with us that voyage. 
She was signed on as cadet, and with her was a Norwegian- 
American lassie, aged 18, also a cadet. They lived aft, naturally 
enough, under the Old Man’s eye, and the boys were inclined 
to be jealous of them. When they first came, everybody moaned 
and said the ship would have a hell of a passage. But it wasn’t 
so. There was one old superstition knocked; those gals were 
aboard on the eighty-three-day run, and again not only did our 


“The place just isn’t the same since daughter got married, is it?” 
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Parma lead the grain fleet in but the dividend was 100 per cent 
again. She was a good investment. We looked around for another 
ship, but Gustaf Erikson had bought them all. It was his plan 
to replace ships he lost by other vessels, and his masters scoured 
the world for good square-rigged ships. But the supply was 
limited, very limited. He found a couple in a basin at Seattle, 
the four-posters Monongahela and Moshulu. He bought the 
big Moshulu for $12,000 and sent her down to Australia, with 
the usual crew of boys. 

We could find no other big sailing ship worth buying. A vessel 
loading less than 4,500 tons, at the very least, was no good in 
that trade, Erickson had a corner on them. The Swedes picked 
out one of the Alaska Packers’ four-masters and put her in the 
race, renamed Abraham Rydberg. I looked the Packers’ fleet 
over, and the old ships that were still knocking around the 
waterfront of Los Angeles. But we didn’t buy. 

De Cloux retired from Cape Horn ships after that passage 
of eighty-three days—wise man. He bought himself a steamer, 
and lost her within a year or two. Then he went off chicken- 
farming in his native islands; there he still is, a man in the 
prime of life, but now with no ship to sail in. 


Our Parma was broken up in 1936, She changed 

her luck when de Cloux left her and went to 

steam. As if the old lady resented it, she did no 

good at all for the new master. She had accidents, 

killed boys (which we had never done), lost an- 

chors and gear, lost money. Finally she took a 
sideswipe at an impertinent towboat on the River Clyde and 
banged in her bows. That finished her. ‘The trade was dull that 
year and charters poor, so she went for scrap. 

That same year the Herzogin Cecilie went up on the rocks 
in the English Channel, and through some bungling, became 
a total loss. She was bound from Falmouth toward her discharg- 
ing port at the time, and there’d been a party. Her captain had 
married a girl passenger from a previous voyage. The lovely 
white four-master pounded out her bones upon the sharp rocks 
of South Devon, and with her going, the grain race suffered 
a severe loss. The Melbourne, an exceptionally graceful four- 
masted bark of the old school, had been knocked down by a 
clumsy steamer off the Irish coast when within sight of her 
journey’s end, after the best passage of her life; the steamer's 
watchkeepers, unmindful of the sailer’s lack of masthead lights, 
perhaps neglected to watch for the red and green colored side- 
lights which give warning that the big sailing-ship is about. They 
saw the Melbourne’s lights too late and steamed into her, head- 
on. The poor Melbourne went down in her stride, her masts 
falling on her as she went and taking many of her people with 
her. 

It was a steamer, too, that put Paid to the C. B. Pedersen’s 
career, She was always turning up in odd places. Once, for in- 
stance, she made the passage from Australia to the Channel via 
Panama, instead of round the Horn; another time, she went 
north-about of Australia, up through the Coral Sea and Torres 
Straits. How her Old Man explained that one to the owners I 
don't know, but she was a semigovernment ship and not ex- 
pected to earn her keep. One fine day off the Azores a steamer 
spoke her and came hurrying over to say hello or get some 
pictures or something. Apparently there was some grievous mis- 
judgment of speed. Anyway, before you could say Sam 
Svensson, the steamer was into the Pedersen, and down the old 
sailer went. Something of the sort happened in the Channel 
years ago, with that magnificent great five-master, the German 
Preussen—perhaps the greatest of all the sailing ships. 

Then the Admiral Karpfanger went missing, and up went a 
holler once again about how dangerous these old sailing ships 
were. The Karpfanger took sixty boys to their deaths. Maybe 
she hit ice. Maybe she was sailed under. It was rumored around 
the Gulf that the man in charge of her was determined to win 
the Race, and no Finn or Swede was going to come in before him. 
But his ship was not so strong, perhaps, as she might have been. 


She'd been a Belgian school-ship and had a quieter grace and’ 


beauty about her than the powerful great German ships, stecl 
to their trucks. Maybe she couldn’t take his driving. Maybe the 
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hatches went. Maybe ... anyway she went, and she never came 
in again, nor any of her crew. 

Not long after that came war. This time there was little work 
for sailing ships. The '39-45 war was even more callous and 
brutal than the previous one had been, though God knows that 
was bad enough. New sorts of mines, attack trom aircraft, more 
cunning in the submarines, more desperate surface raiders—this 
time the big sailer was all but blasted off the sea. 

A few survived. One of these was the Lawhill, the old-timer 
I joined in Bordeaux, away back in 1920. She sailed on through 
two wars, paying no attention to submarines or surface raiders. 
She has been sailing, now, since 1892, all round the world, 
through wars and some peace, under four flags—the British, 
Russian, Finnish, and now the South African. In 1948 she is 
still carrying grain. But she mayn’t go on much longer. She is up 
for sale and there aren’t any bidders. She is the doyen of the sur- 
viving sailing ships still in trade. The lot now can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

Old Erikson died in 1947, He was a tough shipowner, but 
he had guts. Few shipmasters rise to run a fleet of twenty ships. 
At one time or another, he had thirty or forty ships under his 
flag and never insured one of them. His rivals said he was a 
lucky man. He lost some by accidents, strandings, collisions, 
dismastings and so forth. But neyer a one went missing, though 
in that time two of the finest sailing ships in the world shared 
that fate. Gustaf Erikson ran his ships personally right up to 
the last. When they had nothing else to do, he insisted on them 
sailing up to Mariehamn, though the place was far up the Baltic 
in a maze of islands and was the last sort of place the big square- 
rigger liked to sail in. He picked his masters and his officers him- 
self, and most of the crews. He’d been at sea since he was 8, 
beginning as was the custom then as boy-cook in firewood barks 
and schooners in the stormy Baltic Sea. A boy-cook was treated 
rough and he grew up hard, But he was particular about the 
cooking, right up to the last. The harassed crews of his big 
sailing ships, laid up at Mariehamn, never knew when the old 
man might come climbing aboard, demanding to taste the pea 
soup cooking in the galley, checking on the cutting of new 
sails, climbing aloft to see how the gear was kept. He was his 
own purchasing agent, his own managing director, chairman 
of directors and every other director besides. He was his own 
and only marine superintendent, his own chief steward, his 
own boss rigger. His office was his wooden home on the main 
street of Mariehamn and his chief means of conveyance on land 
an ancient bicycle. He gave himself no holidays, and did not 
understand the clamor for such things from underlings. He 
believed in keeping the sailor in his place, but he believed also 
in the great value of training under sail as a character former 
in the worth-while young. 


He's gone now, maybe to soar as a wandering albatross 
around the few great windjammers still battling toward the 
Horn. But he'll find mighty few down that way, or any place 
else, now. "The old sea dogs had a superstition that the albatross 
was an embodiment of the souls of departed ancient mariners; 
but the flight of the albatross over thousands of miles of the 
Southern Ocean is more effortless than any driving of the old 
windjammers ever was. Grace they share, and something also 
of deep peace, for they proceed quietly, without benefit of shout- 
ing or any noise, without benefit of power other than that sup- 
plied in abundance by the moving air. 

In this day and age, they are incongruities, doomed, It will 
be a pity, I think, when they all are gone. With them will go 
much of the romance and adyenture of the sea. Not all, of 
course—not by any means. You don’t have to serve in sail to 
know adventure on the Seven Seas. But the graceful wind- 
jammer, racing for Cape Horn scupper-deep with grain and 
her great sails straining, was a proud picture of man’s best 
efforts and carried with her over the bosom of the sea brave 
hearts who were engaged in a great endeavor. 

The grain race from Australia was a good last flutter of the 
great windjammers, and I’m mighty glad that I for one could 
go along.—Alan Villiers 
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